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FOR BROTHER’S THANKSGIVING DINNER AT CAMP 





President Wilson Says: : 


“No Boy or Girl Shall Have Less Opportunity for Education Because of the War.” 































to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 


schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


= 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school room in the 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. Next 





tYOUR FLAG 


peas 


inc! the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 











State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916, 
To whom it may concern:— 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, 


We are 























OFFER No.1 
We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. They are beav'’ Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for10 centseach. Return ch ‘2 * us and we will send 
a beautiful silk U7. S heavy quality, 
mounted on et.7 with gide 


ata al 
OFFER WN 


To proudly place next to the Sta:s and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornaments. ‘There are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish fromthe earth. These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 


FREE. 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian. They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on staffs with ornaments. You 
will be glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and 
the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 


of 60 buttons at 10 cents each we will 
send the lot—FREE. 





OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand theweather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each—F REE. 








OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“‘Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals, Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 134 inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 62 Suttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three p tures—FREE. 


OFFER No. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 
buttons at 10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
—FREE. 

20 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 

Anderson, Ind. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 








SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen:—Send me post paid....+.+++e++ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 
Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 


to send me, all charges prepaid,...++.ceccesesceccvccesscccccssceeeseessesesecesecesesscesseseseseseees 
(State the number of affer you accept) 


Sign your name and address in full: 





URIs 0 5 60 000065 0050 6555055k0000d6ndb ses cnbbuweccd ous ceoutasestndeeseedeseesseceassenedéesee 6600ceenesd 
PD 508 bbb 0s secarednndnednnbannscnnnesbsebendben agncbions $0865 40 600'0sb00he0ss00s0be0dedveceaneeeee 
Clty. vccrccccccccccccccccccccccncccccccccccecccccccccccccccoces Dian ccuhssenSss, aeenausousetanons 
Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 

ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Victrola Regrets, Charleston, 8, C. 
_ fast TH ® Wi 
both First—Win the war 
here | pe - 
Larry e Fi d e @ t 
Star Second—Education and training of the second 
: ° e « 
line of defense, our boys and girls 
““No boy or girl shall have less opportunity for 
education because of the war.’’—woopRow WILSON 
The Victrola and Victor Record 
Hi are now used universally to furnish the music that brings sunshine to the child’s 
aor Hil life, making studies that were once dull and hard now bright 
a \ and interesting. 
— 2 il However much we may economize in other directions there’ 
— | . must be no cutting down of school equipment for the schools have 
itll the gigantic task of making “‘democracy safe for the world.’’ Cer- 
| tainly no school can afford to deprive the children of music which 
sins | is absolutely necessary in keeping up the morale and spirit of 
— Hl) the school in these troubled times. Music belongs to child- | 
of 25 | hood and we must not rob them of their birthright. Let them \\ 
ener | ° . . 
sing, dance, study and be happy with a Victrola | 
— and Victor Records in every school room. | 
NNT eu Mtg \ 
Ind. WS } . % Educational Department 
= a “ee Victor Talking Machine Co. 
- F% * Camden, N. J. 
a N Victrola XXV, $85 
a. especially manufactured 
vT for School use 
i When the Victrola is not in use, 
| ! s ) OL fo 
we bind ess ‘4 berate wo nd ae the famous ‘rom danger, and the cabinet 
ad x ‘""gucts ofthe Victor Talking Machine Company.” \ : BA “irom dust and “promis. 
aj |S pte 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND _ PRIMARY | Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- | ing successful work furnished free on application. 
vious tothe date it bears, and should reach subscribers | 
before the first of the month. It is published only | 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 


being omitted. pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plaus. 


7 — si i . ae 5 Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
Greeae + pled bey poy nee nal routine Geaman | bere mp oe —— pride ew 8 ee See oe Sa 
extra. | ment should appear through which om subscriber is 
_ DISCONTINUANCE—AlU subscriptions will be dis- | jm posed upon oc clamanantiy dealt oi we will make 
continued at expiration, ; ‘ . good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- | tained. ‘The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us Dot | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 








OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We | 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- | 





Our Beautiful Christmas Issue 


Hii i ristmas issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 

is au annual event that is eagerly anticipated by our great 

family of readers. Year by year this number has grown in rich- 
ness, by way of the variety and attractiveness of the holiday helps it 
provides, Still another step forward is promised in the Christmas, 
1918, number. This Christmas is a different Christmas from all 
others that any of us living to-day have ever known. We shall 
wish the children to feel that each of them has a part to perform. in 
lightening the burdens and sorrows the world is carrying. What an 
unselfish Christmas—what a giving Christmas it is going to be! 
The magazine contains a great variety of suggestions for furthering 
the true Christmas spirit. Schoolroom decoration has received a 
goodly share of attention, for if the Yuletide be observed in no way 
save by cheery trimming, the children will be happy. Mr. William 
S. Marten, whose articles on Industrial Arts have proved so useful, 
supplies an unusually practical article on ‘‘Decorations That Little 
Fingers Can Fashion,”? with many diagrams and photographs. 


There is a page of designs to trace and color for place cards or 


greetings, and the patterns for:a striking poster, depicting Uncle 
Sam playing Santa Claus to a little French boy and girl, -will be 
greatly liked. Then there is a very effective Christmas Fruit Dish 
to be used in a repeated border. The jointed Teddy Bear. will prove 
a splendid problem to solve,{with the incentive of using it as a gift. 


| A lovely Madonna with a lesson-talk and small pictures for class use 


mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that | 
complaint must be made within thirty daysafterdate | 


ourlist for the following month ; thus the renewal of | of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. | 


a subscription expiring with the February number | Read alladvertisements carefully so that you fully 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstilutes, Assuciations, etc. | one’s time and attention, 


at the post office Dansville, N. Y., wider the Act of Congress 





Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, 
of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1918, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


‘‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being demanded by our government and we are 
obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us in the conservation 
of paper. 

All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month 

to receive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for 

the June issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address 

and can be secured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the: postmaster at 
your former address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for 
any month has been sent to the former address because of failure to re- 
ceive notice of a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collec- 
tion of checks compel us to ask this. . Nearly every post office is now a 
Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 
Money Order. Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 


Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to 
those renewing within a month or two from expiration, but owing to pre- 
vailing conditions and our desire to co-operate with the general plans of 
conservation we are discontinuing this policy and in order to insure,receiv- 
ing all numbers it will be necessary for subscribers to renew very promptly. 








is a distinctive feature of the issue. The Entertainment Department 
contains ten pages of clever original exercises. | tes 

Single copies of this beautiful issue. will be greatly in demand, 
and should you wish to order extra copies we advise you to'send for | 
them early. The issues for December 1914 and 1915 are entirely ex- 
hausted, and there are only a few copies of 1916 and 1917-for sale. 
These will be sold as long as they last at. 20 cents acopy. It is oppor- 
tune to say here that the best of the entertainment material in the 
1914 and 1915 issues has been included in the book ‘‘Pieces and Plays 
for Christmas Days,’’ by Grace B. Faxon, priced at 30 cents. 





No Free Sample Copies 


Because of a recent ruling of the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
War Industries Board, having in view the conservation of paper used 
in the printing of periodicals, we shall hereafter be obliged to dis- 
continue the mailing of free sample copies of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Prospective subscribers can procure a copy of 
current numbers for examination by remitting 15 cents, which is one- 
tenth of the yearly subscription rate, or copies of previous issues will 
be supplied at the rate of 20 cents each. 





Our Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ome year ...............ssceccccseescaeenecenenesees $1.50 ) ef 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ....:.............c0cceeeeeeueedeneens 1.00 3 % 
‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 80) ..........:s0:csseseesssseecceceseeeerens 50 | af 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’’ ..................08 1.90 se 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ..................sseeesees 2.25 | 3@ 
The Pathfinder and ‘How I Did It??......s:ssscssssessescsessesesssesssestecseeneenseence 1.40'| 38 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 ot 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ..................cccecesseceseeeeeeeeees ery 1.25 | Ep 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.............cccccccsecsesceecseeceeeeeeeeeeceeteneee eens 1,25 as 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid..................seeeseseecesrnees . 1.00 z4 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans.............:::ssscsssessseseeeeeeensens 2.25 | ff 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’? .............. 2.65 Q 35 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 | $§ 
| The Year’s Entertainments with "her, S¢siey’s question Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 e 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00. 35 
Seeley’s Question Book, the FYS% 2a%oa"srents and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 $3 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ ... 1.65 g& 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’. ..............cccccsseceeeeseeeees 1.40 oe 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with "ither,Segiey's Question BOOK ee ceereteenees 2.50 | on 
“ “ “ (6 66 Either Seotey’s question and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.90 £5 

+ 5 re ‘© «© Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 | ie 

| Bi 7 RF dab sy a and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 go 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 Ma 
i #6, 66 54. Fonr’a Mabertatmey oasis sass sakes cess ic ciicsess.ccqeses 1.80 | ud 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 


finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~wg 


The Pathfin d e r is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

success and is everywhere recognized us the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for thispurpose, In this paper allthe important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also'a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thoyght on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, whol and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the ular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
b With N 1 Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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reat Latta’s Book for T h 
ich- e ac ers 
stag With M } 
nds i agazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
Il READ THI ) 
a 
hall LATTA’S B Ss IAIN HII sent lll OUR BEST OFFER 
Vn warms nook por texce, eR adeno 
I e choice of one of the following ar 
an inches, contains 288. pages and ask for either Latta’s Book fae 
weighs two pounds, It represents Teachers or $ a 
be! Me” thortsh opviial, iromeinent i ne i or hPa worth of supplies. 
Nws educators who know the needs of ! y To | Plans ond Seats ates $1.50 
ing primary and rural teachers. This MMT iw ll Practica gy Ra 
d revised book. contains over 400: ener MH Deeks Methods. Fm ant 
a gerne brome lenda HI . A A iH evices for eachers with 
ri Sittin; anlndar Bowers, ‘eeabodaes Fillo ie ag ermine: Re acm 
babies, overall boys and familiar Pathfi Wi aterccckse ie 
iam —~ objects—also. sewing cards, con- | ,LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Progressive Teachers 1 years. Los 
f 1 t ‘ struction patterns, manual training Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy Industrial Arts Magazine rte 
ul, exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders. Other inter- cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 
ttle esting features are: How to Begin a Rural School; The mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
Latest Approved Methods of Teaching All the Common Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Kindergarten and First Grade 2.00 
hs. Branches; 68 Select Poems for the Grades; Choice Entertain- Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbomnet Baby, Overall National Geographic Magazine 2.5¢ od ; 
| ment Materials; Good Primary Seat Work; Select Stories for Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfl Scientifi y* ee eeenne aea0 Primary Education, 1 yr..$2. 
, or Opening Exercises ; and several other attractive features. Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck Wants Haas Camis. iso i tong rs” MDD eee 
cle Nearly one hundred thousand copies now in use and we have ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 year..... 2.00 ie — fie: 2S 
never heard of a dissatisfied customer. Price, postpaid, $1.00, ef, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George ‘a Betis & pont i Jee C0 6h baa cee 1.50 
be or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous supplies and pay: only 50c at, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Primary or Intermediate, 16 Christian Herald i dees ; 0 


for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase of | ers, complete_with instructions, postpaid, 85c. vols. in each set, per set 2.50 Review of Reviews, 1 3.0 
as : eviews, i yr. 3.00 


supplies amounting to not less than $10.00. 























Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100, 16c; 34 in., 20c 


Year's Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 


Everybody’s Magazine., 1.50 
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ift. 9 
use Latta’s Helps for Teachers [SHiw7ra7ces 
seit OTHERWISE STATED 
4 2 ® = 
HOW I DID iT is a New Primary Language Cards Printed Weaving Mats - pESBARING AND 
k 320 pages, i . m . eke a . S-—Contains help- 
nd, ne gle ll of caine _ 96 i alge with — Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, ful suggestions for Brews 
for er S in print an script as printed on thick paper, to ing the child t ad aha 
tell of original schoolroom “ i os 21 : t _to read an 
devices thet have been tried tae posvae! Fog Mkgg be cut out; 15.mats..15c at the same time acquire a 
<a and proved successful; the both sides. About 150 _ Mats, Cut-Out gouss: t maonene ee 
ale. price is 50c. Latta’s Book other wordsin print and Size 8x8, construction i<¢ odie i aaeree 
Or- I pnee Phe Mag ey script, including, —_ pro- paper, assorted colors, they are used in the ex- 
Did It together for $1.20. nouns, verbs, adjectives, half-inch slits, all cut out pression of thought. Prac 
the Common School Branches conjunctions, ete., making and ready. to weave, 20 tical with any age = 
e z In a Nutshell, complete dog a vocabulary to prepare mats postpaid for ...30¢ method of instruction. Used and indorsed by 
ayS with question. and answer, by Hughes, 50c. the child for any primer 10 stencils to use with a thousands of teachers Per copy, 30c. . 
pope a er ge ty tye —— - or first reader. See them lead pencil ........18¢ The Aldine Phonic Cards mee 48c 
rize Cards, goo or any subject....loc f listed in “The Beginner’s * . ease tart SES ESS ¢ : 
Cutline Maps 5 seme Arithmetic Cards, Etc. good quality,” diameter” 313 
i 1 : ee) Tilustrated Primary. Arithmetic Cards....20c inches ea sy elaes bakes vee 36e 
Size 8%x11 inches The Beginner s Outfit ew Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c Chart for Color-Teaching..35c 


the 


United States; Any Continerit; Eurasia; 
Voyage and Discovery; Canada; British, Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 


Primary Arith, Cards for Written Work 22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork..18c 
Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, sheet........ 10c 





Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 
) 


Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 





Greece; Italy; New’ England States; Middle day of school until they are prepared to us¢ Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c: 3 for 30c_ lead, five-ce ality, r r tip, doze 45c 
sed Atlantic; East Central; West Central; East the primer. Every teacher who has used the 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .20e Art "Gun wy bee te Bi ta I ‘ ep <" Ig 
lis- Southern; West. Southern; Northwestern; Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has becn ; ; , ; awings, package....12c 
oOr- Southwestern; Northeastern; Southern; Cen- ™ore than satisfied with results. Th : 
or tral; Western; Any State. On good paper es Ory DOOKS iscelilaneous heips 

’ » . ’ ? : : ; , 
of sesorted eo 50 for 35c; 100 He oe Order Any of the Following BC UASHOLD BTORtES 42 yevet oe Designs, each 5x8....16c 
orld or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Word Chart. slosh 4 ‘4 4 : ittle g varge rawings 
- H 4 Rs g print and script...20c Red Hen; Th 1 ; j a : 
ne United States, on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c plackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy the Beoste: tg thr Fieger m8 oe a> Raha 


vill 


For Price of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices in Com- 


+ © bination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans see Page 74 





Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd.3%c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long...... 12c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in,, asstd., wood cov’d 15c 


FERRY 


sentences, four inches high, to trace...1l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 


Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- jie 
ne, the Skilled eaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; e Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 





or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen? 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 
20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 





544 Easy Sentences printed in script with Match Seller; The Golden 1,000 Color 1 F 

4 e | ; slored Circles to Paste, 1 ch....18¢ 

light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12¢ Touch; The Golden Fleece, 3,000 Aamnried lisa Shan Woae.<. A aes 33¢ 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch and 27 other _ stories 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
equally as good. Large Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 


igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., to poe, ¥-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .,20c 

Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
ag each 15c; for four pupils....... 50c 


type, 17 illustrations. Cloth............ 45 
Select, Stories for Opening Exercises... ? .36 
Favorite Stories, Mabel Cooper 35 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 

1.2 


w 
wn 


30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline.10c 


21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 


e . : . 
Blackboard Stencils New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c oad ve ba: rat ma Bryant. «++. 20 Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Five Soldier Boys ctencil like above, 10c. + <hudrens Hour, by Bailey.. 1.50 Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Borders, each _ Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Be Sure to Read This Ba? Wana Tales, by Bigham........ .60 Business Exercise to play store.........25c 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils ~ Beginner's Hien ay ——s. pisses .50 J Large Pa me and Poste for Schools. . ‘5c 

A Rees” ae: Pan Pg ve li i 2.93, : 1S Jnited States..... .55 Ne J, S. History Outline Book for Rura. 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapcs; Cattails; Hol- sists of the above list which amounts to $ Jean Mitchell’s School.................. 110 ond anc, A mag mre: pea “— 


ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 


but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 
Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils...... eK 









The Story Hour, Wiggins and Smith.... 1.10 







The Chicago Pencil Sharpener......... $1.00 


Manual Training 





Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- Same as above for two pupils....... 70 Rubber Stamps 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 Tors..Gist: -Beewale- Coping Saw with 12 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 6-inch blades ...... 00 e38C 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Sep % in. with figures, ink, pad, dier; Cupid; Nurse; Tube Mending Clue....1oc 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; spacer, etc., Bunny; Bird; Chick; 16 Manual Training Exer- 
‘a 


Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Marine Soldier; Liberty 
Bell; Boy Scout; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 


wooden box, 
3 Ibs., $1.70, 
postage not 
paid. 

Same, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 












Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for.....75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to usc......25c 
Rubber Stamp 


cises for DBoys.......25¢ 

| Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 

Mother Lets Us Make 







When 


Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; 60c, postage T z “eee “sah gd : 
: Bield:  Feki ee Bo Os nk, bottle... .45c Paper Box Furniture........ 80c 
en eras ead 8 Eskimo Man; Eskimo & not paid. 80 Two-inch Rub- Six Loom Patterns, full size to 

Mother ; utch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 1-inch type, 4 Ibs., $2.60; postage extra. ber Bands....10c trace, with instructions ..... Oc 


Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 





Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 
Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per Ib., 1%7c; postage extra, 


Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser .......10c 


Aida Canvas 













Primary Handwork, by Dobhs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 


Wall Map 











Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United y * 3 é : . 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any a § ae F Nvigy es I Se: Liga or 9x12, A 7 Aes gy Size 4x6 feet, United States on one side, 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, Manila’ Drawin * oon 9 a 9x12 Ib Net pe ber AE 3 World on the other, common rollers, weight 
2 about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 12c: otstuee Sakon ’ 4 HORE othe s wey dN rye 2 Ihs., $1.50; express ¢ xtra, 
t Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25¢ Good Bogus Drawing Paper, light grey, 9x12 Pate be SM li lobe, 6-inch, 1 Ib., 50c¢; postage extra. 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..35c d, 12c: ; . tate TP TTA? 
) Blue Stamping Powder, {4-pownd ‘box iia “¢ pound, im) sonny ag ; ‘ per: Set. c.ccee 25e LATTA’S Ren pee 
eA a : p74 LD onstruction Paper, shts, 20x25, asstd., col- s CATOR—Made of best 
ei A et alin ke “ feet, each mh ors, 2Ibs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, Popular Pictures materials and equal to 
re nite ate; Nor m.; Lurope; World. BRK ns la, 2 ee ee postage extra. Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- ‘ any oth er —— 
the : 50 Sheets Toug hite Cardboard, 9x12, or Eee 5° ‘ Fils : copying pad on the 
sing Gummed Seals 100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for Chiciet rae 2 Ml hha market. Very helpful 
rent Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; construction, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. Madonna: Mother and to teachers. Size, 9x 
1 Pumpkins; Jack-o’- Lanterns; Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, (Child; Windmill; Gleaners;f 12. inches, complete 
tant Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; assorted tints, 21bs., 25c; postage extra. Angelus; Pershing; Aide with sponge and ink, 5 
a4 Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; Writing Paper, 8%xl11, ruled both sides, 500 \arq. Each, 20c; 4 for 70c. Ibs., price, $3.35. Pint 
th Easter Lily; Flags; Maple sheets, 5 Ibs., 80c; postage extra. «i dil Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.35; 
= Leaves; Birde; Any Initial. One Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pt. 1 tb. 20c; 50 Popular Pictures, quart, 4 Ibs., $2.45; postage extra, 
_ kind in a box. Per box, 10c. pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage half-cent size, asstd...20c Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 
"in 3 4 ce gg gg tag ee 25¢; postage extra. ips rire ——. 5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
» oint Scissors 41 00 ite Chalk merican make, gross ictures, per set.....cUC paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
F G2 Blunt Pot Belesord 4% 3 Ibs., 18¢3 postage extra, : > 48 Indians, in native Hiek, Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra, 60c 


Y. 





in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 


“Blendwel”, good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 
Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra, 





[ Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog| JI, S, LATT A, Inc., Box 4 Cedar Falls, Iowa 





dress, with names, 7x9, book form.....25c 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each 2c, or 
order our set of 19 subjects for....... 25c¢ 


Modeling Clay Flour, 5 Ibs., 25c, Plastine, 
mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 30c; postage extra. 
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| more than one thousand words. 


| lively interest and pleasure in their work and no 
| other class has been able to read so many books 
| during the year. 


| 4559 Forrestville Ave., 





The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 


Whe has Solved Every Preblem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling 
that has Puzzied Rural and City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors 
STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West 
Virginia says:—*‘I amconvinced that your method 


has great merit init. Itis founded on natural 
laws, and is bound to produce good results,”’ 


The Master Teachers of all Ages 
Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 


CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils dur- 
ing their first year have read eight primers, eight 
first, seven second and two third readers, or more 
than thirty-four hundred pages. 


That they understood what they read is 
shown by the fact that after a single silent 
reading of a ten or twelve page story from a 














| third reader these pupils, including many only five years old, would skip to 


the front and teil the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end 





of the first three months, these ‘pupils had mastered for reading purposes | 


or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


By the end of the first year, they could spell | 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the re- | 
sults that had been obtained. At one institute a six year old Norwegian boy, | 


who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of all 
present, selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades 


| below the high school. 


The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the 
following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplica- 


tion, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can 
imagine the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
These results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, nor by 
phonic analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method under- 
stand how these results are possible. This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils 
and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in 
The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic 
Cards, Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 

The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which 
he works. Hence, The Lewis Story [Method seeks to make the child happy 
and contented, and to keep him so from the moment he enters school until the 
end. Through story, song and play his attention :. secured, and all work is 
done because it is a real pleasure to him. ‘ 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hoid his attention. In 








| the manual more than thirty original stories, welded into a whole, grip the 
very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas | 


indelibly in their minds, The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more than 220 illustrations. 


If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of 
methods for one term or even one year, you would surely do so. Superin- 





tendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice | 


Some teachers say that they can do four or five times as much work as with 
any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says 
that she would not take $30.00 for her outfit, if she could not get anether. One 
man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least 
$100.00 to him and more than $290.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 


Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment 
for the use of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so reasonable that no 
teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave.1e =M. SCHWALMEYER. Florida State College 
chool, Irvington, New Jersey. for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 

“Il am well pleased with the results obtained. hassee, Fia. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ ex- 
perience. No other class has shown such a 


“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book 
the most concise and yet complete compendium 
of reading that I have seen, for all} classes irre- 
spective of grades.”’ 

_ lam also delighted with the 
results obtained in spelling.” 
STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with such 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


_ “The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold 
it, isso simple and attractive that every child 
responds with delight and enthusiasm ; and the 
joy in expression, Surely you are to be congrat- early and easily acquired independence of the 
ulated upon having found such a ‘royal road’ to pupils will recommend your method to every 
learning. ”’ primary teacher.” 

See Page 4 of this Magazine for September and October, Read “The 

Best Method of Teaching Reading” on page 36 of this Magazine for 

Sept, Also read article on page 36 for Oct., and article on page 38 for Nov. 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 











| as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. | 


























A Message from President Wilson 


To School Teachers of the United 
States:— , 
It is quite unnecessary, I am sure, for 

me to urge a continuance of the service 
you and your pupils have rendered to the 
Nation and to the great cause for which 
America is at war. Whatever the Na- 
tion’s call has been, the response of the 
schools has been immediate and enthusi- 
astic. The Nation and the Government 
agencies know and appreciate your loy- 
alty and devotion and are grateful for 
your unfailing support in every war 
service. 

The schools and colleges of America 
are justified by their works when the 
youth of our land and the homes from 
which they come are united in unselfish 
devotion and unstinted sacrifice for the 
cause and the country we hold dear. The 
spirit of American democracy is a her- 
itage cherished and transmitted by pub- 
lic education. All that America has 
meant to us and to the world in the past 
it must mean with greater and more dis- 
interested devotion in the future. The 
civic sense that has made each home and 
child part of a community, part of a 
State, part of a Nation, is to-day deep- 
ened by this war and its issues. It af- 
fects the fate of the many lands and peo- 
ples whose blood is in our veins, and 
whose happier future will be part of the 
— of the principles for which we 

ght. 


, WooprRow WILSON. 





Patriotic Service of the Rural 
Teacher 


Nowhere in our school system has the 
influence of the war been more pro- 
nounced than in rural districts. The de- 
mand for greater material production 
has tended to draw the older pupils from 
the schools in order to assist in the farm 
work. The slender resources upon which 
many of the rural schools depend for 
support have not as yet been greatly in- 
creased by the general prosperity of the 
farming districts, —at least revenues 
have not increased proportionately to the 
iner:.-sed cost of materials and service. 
Mos’, alarming of all war influences upon 
education, however, is the acute short- 
age oi qualified teachers for the rural 
schools. In some states more provisional 
certificates are now issued in one day 
than in a whole year under peace con- 
ditions. 

When we pause to consider the signifi- 
cance of education in a democracy, and 
the shortage of teachers and other effects 
of the war upon the country schools, it 
is clearly apparent that the rural teach- 
er who remains at her post and does her 
work well is a true patriot. Nowhere is 
it more essential that the line of educa- 
tional defense be safeguarded and main- 
tained than in the little outposts of learn- 
ing represented by our 300,000 rural and 
village schools. 

In general, -the patriotic service of the 
rural teacher may be analyzed into three 
distinct lines, viz. : 

War Activities of the In-school type. 

War Activities of the Out-of-School 
type for adults. 

Regular Class Teaching. 

By the in-school type are meant those 
war activities which fit in with the 
course of study and become a regular 
part of the daily class work. These may 
be grouped under five heads: 

1. #ood. Production and conservation 
—two phases. Food production is a chief 
national responsibility of farmers and 
should receive special attention in coun- 
try schools. , 

2. Thrift. Including both War Savings 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 

3. Patriotism. Education in patriot- 
ism, including instruction in loyalty, 
citizenship, and the English language; 
including also the Americanization of 
foreigners. 

4, Red Cross. 
and home relief. 

5. Child Welfare. Including instruc- 
tion in health and recreation as outlined 
for the chilrden’s year by the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Including war service 





The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. is an- 
nounced to be held in Chicago, February 
23 to March 1. 





November 1918 


Chisinitindomner of Education Greets 
Teachers 


Yours. is the most wonderful oppor- 
tunity in the world. You are asked to 
lead in the supreme struggle democracy 
is making for its life. You are asked 
to serve in that great army behind the 
lines without which success for those on 
the firing line will. be impossible or of 
no avail. ‘ 

Your special opportunity is to serve 
in the work you are in. The genuinely 
patriotic teacher need not look far afield 


for war work to do; hee task liés: ready. 


to her hand. There is.no other group in 
our population so strategically situated 
for direct . patriotic service. as the 
teachers. No teacher need ever feel 
that the work she is doing ‘at. this time 
is not contributing to winning the war. 
She is not only keeping alight the torch 
of civilization by teaching the citizens 
of to-morrow; she has it within her 
power to mobilize the mind and spirit of 
America for the war tasks that confront 
us, thereby rendering an immediate mil- 
itary service surpassed in magnitude 
only by that of those who fight for us on 
our ships and in the front line trenches. 

Is ‘‘war work in the schools’’ of per- 
manent educational value? The answer 
lies largely with the individual teacher. 
She can, if she will, so introduce the 
spirit and content of the war into the 
fundamental school subjects, so illumine 
the everyday tasks of the school with the 
light of the great cause for which we 
are fighting, that these school subjects 
will live as they have never lived before 
in the lives of children, and boys and 
girls will receive, from subjects once 
regarded as dry and unsatisfying, some- 
thing of that inspiration that is the 
crown and glory of good teaching. 

There are for us now just two tasks 
of supreme importance: To win the war 
for freedom, democracy, and peace, and 
to fit ourselves and our children for life 
and citizenship in the new era which 
the war is bringing in. The teacher 
serves in both. 

P. P. CLAXTON. 


Why Save Sugar? 


How the regular school work may be 
associated with the conservation program 
may be briefly suggested here. The 
saving of sugar must be one of the 
strongly emphasized features of this 
fall’s campaign. In the home making 
or industrial arts class the questions may 
be raised, ‘‘Why is it important that the 
armies have sugar? Would it make any 
real difference if the people of Europe 
and America had no sugar at all?’’ To 
answer these questions, it is necessary 
to consider the simple facts as to the 
important food elements. What are 
carbohydrates, fats, and protein? Of 
wkat use is each? Are there any of 
them we can do without? The facts are 
that of all foods which it is necessary 
to conserve, sugar is the. easiest to do 
without. The average use in the United 
States was 83 pounds per person last 
year; less than one hundred. years ago 
the yearly consumption was 9 pounds. 
Of course sugar is a food and. is burned 
in.the body for fuel. But there are two 
good reasons for not eating too much 
sugar. If we eat a large quantity of 
candy in addition to already sufficient 
meals, we are over-eating, and our di- 
gestions may suffer in consequence. 
And eating sweets sometimes satisfies 
our feeling-of hunger so that we have 
no appetite for our other food. . This re- 
sults. in -under-nourishment,. because 
sugar is pure carbohydrate, with none 
of the other food elements which are es- 
sential to the well being of the body. 
But although none of us needs much 
sugar, it is very essential for certain 
purposes. By its use much of our fruit 
is saved from waste and preserved in, a 
concentrated form, thus making a very 
valuable food product. Sugar, more- 
over, is especially valuable as. food for 
the soldiers, because it burns so rapidly 
in the body that it gives energy more 
quickly than other foods. 


Wouldst thou go forth to bless, be sure 
of thine own ground, 
Fix well thy center first, then draw thy 
cirele round. 
—Richard Chenevix French. 
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9 18 National School Service Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
* 
What America is to-day she owes to Tune: “Tramp! Tramp ! Tramp !” 

the public’schools. What she means to we ve a U a e e S 
eets her people and to the world in which she I 

a prays oH carnal Bese _ — On the crimson fields of France, battling aa cecum 

room. a freedom’s fiercest foe 

ore note that our schools have sounded is} Qurhereie Bove will font till Mornin Exercises for All the Year (75c) 

i They h taught, d ur heroic Boys will fight till victory’s By — C. SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, the 
2d to service, ey have never taught, an on; g é, Socereanest, and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study, 
racy ae can so in a t oe erage And to you and me at home comes the ifth large edition, Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
sked at private gain and individual excel- call from over there: Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 

the lence are the true measure of either edu-| t d help st de th By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New 
: uy a stamp an eip stampede e 9 
catio Th lf. f all ” , York City, Chicago, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended y everybody! Contains 30 
. games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s voe abulary. 
or of has been the supreme lesson of popular 
education. It is the lesson, and the basic | Chorus— Langua € sand | Composition by G cades (35c) : 

YY pages, oth. Adopted by Pittsburgh, (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.), et An 
erve lesson, of the war for us. Only as each St t t h b invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. we nee 
nely of us becomes part of a greater com-|°*@#mp, stamp, stamp, the boys are Nantes C foe Pei Grad 60c) 
field munity can we expect success in war as marching, ‘ pap ng po ed tats ( WC) : on 

in peace. The schools have tau ht this Forward, comrades, with a cheer, YY ADA VANSTONE HARK TSand LILLIAN Me L EAN W A LD », 123 pages, Cloth, Titus rated, 
eady. : i 4 F Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful 
ip in in the past, and the present firings them or to Be them down the Hun, we in applying it directly and naturally through the “‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
; j must ra every one . : q $ 
ated a greater opportunity to enforce their |  yDuIS® ™: ed tha tag mp ‘ Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 
the lessons. Quickened sympathies and de-| ! , ’ quarters By JOSEPH ©, SINDELAR, 128 pages, Cloth, with illustrations in black (nd colors, A fascinating 
feel sires for larger service have come to over here. story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 
time every man and woman, to every boy and I The Nixie Bunny Books (each 45c) 
war. girl. But there is now at hand some- I By JOSEPH @ SINDELAE. Each 144 and 160 pages, Cloth, dustrated in oolors. “Nixie Bunny in 
; 4 ; ; : : P anners- , Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bun in Faraway- 
orch 4 pone ent eat pny el —_ From . — ly sa on the deep, fighting Lana, “Bvetgheds lnews these! Read by over 116,000 children inthe teeend MO gn. 
zens : é : still for freedom’s weal— The Best Thanksgiving Book (35c) 
her impulses Into action, to become by deeds Freedom stabbed by murderous foes By JOSEPH C, SINDEL- SE ving F fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every description 
it of an: effective part of greater things. It beneath the blue— for this special occasion, including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrosties, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, ete. 
‘ 
‘ront is the rare pelviewe of the teacher at | “LUSITANIA — DON’T FORGET!” |i] New Common-School Song Book (45c) 
mil- this — ty Rares oor hee booms the call in words of steel, By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS. 174 pages, Boards. An invalu- 
a means whic e purpose o er 66 able handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 sengs for special days, 12 patriotic 
tude ff y b p 1 ‘po Buy a stamp and help stamp out the songs, 9 folk songs, 8 sacred pool 11 childhood songs and lullabies, ete. Both werdh and soaale. — 
1s on efforts can be made real to children. pirate crew! x : 
shes. War Savings Stamps, food and fuel econ- Primary Language Stories (40c) With 73 illustrat La 30 l 
; L, J 7. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards, With 73 illustrations and a 80 page manual for 
per- omy, the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan, Chorus— teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of ieecth. 
swer are not intrusions on school work. They . . 
, sas + Stamp, stamp, stamp, the boys are sail- One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c 
are unique opportunities to enrich and 
cher. : ing, ete. By KATE W.GROVE, 80 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general 
» the test, not knowledge, but the supreme exercises in the primary grades. 
the ‘lesson of intelligent and unselfish ser- III Simplex Class Record (30c) 
mine vice. It 18 the lesson you have always ; 76 paces Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 
1 the taught. The war has given you new} Bleeding Belgium sends the call, gallant with space for 432 names. : 
se and unexpected opportunities to link France and Britain brave, Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 
jects habit and conduct with the work of the All our millions of defenders, staunch Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 
fore classroom. and free: We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 
“and A new dignity and a new importance ! ‘‘Every little stamp you buy, stamps Our 1919 ee we Helps ane Suppites ig os ats t -the scomalate standard teachers’ 
once have come to the teacher and the schools the Kaiser in the eye— r-sctahdn gE eS oa aeetaeess anste caaer sores does eoatlo ppe eame atid diay ete lnthite ae tis 
ind i i Helps to stamp our d olc i ; : 
"esa = ai es hivyaei t Bind povasacbe LIBERTY t crediaciciecatea statis Enclosed find $ for which please mail books checked to 
e e teacner who does not seize ougnt- , 
. fully this opportunity for greaterservice | Chorus— en 
asks and new claims upon a nation’s grati-| g 6. PR MMUNPNTI Caste face Sazesccsal csatqacveiesadeotadequntsedasetsctacecgsees Wicahcioccopbinaton 
; : tamp, stamp, stamp, the world is : 
bebe tude.—Guy Stanton Ford, Director Di- aalebinn, ake, " BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ‘“‘Zhe House of Better Material’’ 
life vision of Civic and Educational Publica- ae ree + seg Edward Everett Department 1 B, 312 W. § becneapnte. Street, nt 
hich tions. chool, Dorchester, Mass. 
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thes CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR X-m CHRISTMAS AUTOGRAPH SOUVENIR CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR X-P YULETIDE SOUVENIR 
sary CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR X-M IMPORTANT! YULETIDE SOUVENIR 
» do npaedie one has tweive designs which come assorted, size 374x6. Stock is of extra fine qual- Embossed in three delicate colors and gold with a heavy engraved Christmas greeting in the 
ited . overs are em and printed in four colors and gold. No more attractive de- Only a small part of our] panel, ornamented with a dainty ribbon to which is attached a non-tarnishing ornament or me- 
be signs than ee pa es Meee] ever preety by.usin She line, Inside pages contain place for usual print- . hr ° - | dallion, the cover to this beautiful booklet far surpasses anything ever before offered in this 
last ing of wee $ pabon sales , Officers, pupils, ete. You will be highly pleased with this series, | €Xtensive C nistmas line is line, The insert is handsomely decorated in astyle which harmonizes with the entire booklet 
ago rice $ or ‘rst doz dozen, 522 cents for each additional one. listed here. Write for com-| and with the spirit of Christmas, On the center pages it contains space for printing the name 
oe CHRISTMAS AUTOGRAPH SOUVENIR plete catalog to-day, showing] ©f Your School and District, Teachers’ name, names of Board of Education and pupils. This 
4 Added to the fact that the desi in p> acre tlt pare hool distrib . post , booklets, special printing with the blank Space on the cover following the engraved greeting where the 
rned ens especially su or school distribu- marks, etc, Our Christm .| donor may sign his name makes this the most individual as well as the most desirable souvenir 
tion as the plate this allows of the most individual touch that it is possible etc, r\imstnassou-1 we have ever offered. It is our leader this season. Price $1.50 per dozen and 10 cents 
two to have, for each one contains a blank space with appropriate verse where teacher may sign her yenirs are a marvelfor beauty. for each additional one, postpaid. 
1uch name, thus adding much = ed canes of the souvenir, oo about 4x6. — all our booklets and will solve that gift rob- - - 
u souvenirs only the, best silk ribbon is used. Inside pages are d for usual print- ppily andat negligible ex- CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR X-P 
y of ing. A bargain at $1.35 for rt e first dozen and 6c for each ‘additional one. make tder souvenirs early Size about 4x6. Series contains twelve delicate designs suitable for the older grades. Not 
ient ART BOOKLET NO. 2 direct from this advertisement.| childish, nor yet too fastidious. Just the sort of booklets that please because of the neatness 
di 7, Please do not send st. mps un-| 2nd careshown in their manufacture. If you wish to present a booklet that will make a lasting 
= Over thirty different designs go tomake up this attractive booklet, | Jess absolutely necessary. impression you can do no better than to make your selection from this series. Price $1.25 
nce. and every ey = ee ene ae ae en m1 for the first dozen and 6 cents for each additional souvenir. 
sfies colors is such as rd represent hand-colored work. HAND COLORED FOLDERS ; Imperial Art Series 
lave Each booklet contains an insert with a greeting We absolutely guarantee that every single folder]|/ White covers with fiowers 
sp tied to match accom- of this series, which includes 60 different designs, in natural colors and titles 
pany each booklet. An unusual ba ain this year is hand-colored with brush and paints. This is the in gold, 434x624, 16 pages of 
ause at 50 cents per dozen postpaid. Five cents best value we have om offered. Price 5c post- heavy enameled paper, beau- 
10ne poy tance} ae ‘ : ome 1 i gnyeienes to match tifully printed in colors and 
> eS- Stiiaiiiiensieien Minetiings - uded Iree of charge. interspersed with flowers in 
d hristmas Hangers natural colors, a revelation 
ody. We can imagine no more This style of card has been in beauty and economy in 
1uch clever gift from teacher to her one of our most popular offer- price. 
tain pupils or vica_ versa than this ings for many years. Cards These are the titles: 
ruit 7 little box of Narcissus Bulbs, are about 4/4x6, contain a Christmas Token, Xmas 
; Each box contains enough neatly printed Christmas leg- Tide, Rose Leaves, Friend- 
in, a bulbs sos fill se ontinesy plant Hg how ~———— by _ ship Token, Pansies for 
yer jar_ wi autiful blooming “Oi thr iad conn Thoughts, Violets to Greet 
ee Get “* a. cane aan pavils wil prize only “and g You, Links of Memory, For- 
bulbs in a dish of stones and the cost is low. Price get et eae 
ed water on your desk and fill aoe och. . Envelopes | no ompanions. Price, post- 
i t i extra, 6 cents per dozen. oT Hea 
anid and Seont of these beagtiful ’ T ATE, Dep't MI ORD, N.Y. ¥ 
t jossoms in mid win‘ nly & LF 
NARCISSUS BULBS 25 cents per box. CHRISTMAS HANGERS JOHN WILCOX ES 
sure Gillie Sictiteemenenaoanaumnemmeunal 
thy 
h. oste » brood : ° ' 














, Craming 3: Authorship | ) 


How tow rite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

Turn your ideas into dollars, 














Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
' ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

! a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism, 


i 
tl 
t Frank, Real teaching. 
it 
i 







Dr. Esenwein 















honest, helpful advice, 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
ie There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
iW) this, for over one hundred members of the English 
Ie faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
¥ they are constantly recommending our courses. 
1 We also publish The’ 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


ary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
mM service. 





We publish The Writer's Library. 






the hter 
manuscript critics 






150-page illustrated tataldgue free 
Please address 





The Home Correspondence School / 
Dept,48, Springfield, Mass. { 


INCORPORATED 1904 





—) ESTABLISHED 1897 


WANTED TRAEUNG 


SALESWOMEN 


Why work for small pay in stuffy 
stores or offices or why remain idle when you 
can earn big pay selling goods. The war has 
caused a tremendous shortage of salesmen— 
Women must be trained to take their places. 


Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Our spare time home study Course and our Free 
Employment Department has helped many hundreds to 
success. Let us do the same for you. Write today for big 
free book, list of openings and full particulars. Address 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 31S, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


BE ATRAVELING SALESWOMAN 
War and Home Study 


On account of the war, the high cost of living, and the 
great demand for labor, thousands of young people will be 
unable this year to attend high school and college, and thus 
must utilize their spare time in taking home study courses 
by mail. 

Special Rates for Courses Offered 

















Oivil Service English Law 
Grammar School Typewriting Bible 

High School Rookkeeping Agriculture 
Normal Shorthand Drawing 
Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 


Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 
Over One Hundred Branches Included 


Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are now 
open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 


) will be to make shoes for the soldiers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


A Lesson in Thrift for Primary 


Grades 


Preparation—The idea of thrift may 
be introduced through the story of ‘‘The 
Ant and the Grasshopper.’’ A language 
lesson about the squirrel and his prepara- 
tion for winter would suggest the same 
idea. 

Presentation — Show the children a 
Thrift stamp. How many have ever seen 
one before, or own one? When did you 
get it? How much did it cost? How 
did you get the money? Show the chil- 
dren a quarter, That will buy one stamp. 
Show them other coins which will add up 
to the necessary amount. Let them 
count out 25 pennies. Let them make 
combinations of coins which will add up 
to twenty-five cents. Who gets the 
money that you pay for the stamp? 
What does Uncle Sam do with it? Don’t 
you want to help buy uniforms and shoes 
and guns for the brave soldiers? Every 
stamp you buy helps to do that. Do you 
ever have any pennies or nickels? How 
can you earn any? Won’t you try? 

Other talks will develop the War Sav- 
ings Stamp idea with Uncle Sam paying 
children for the loan of their money. 

THE CARE OF SHOES 

Preparation—Introduce the lesson by 
means of a general talk about shoes. 
Bring out why we need them (protec- 
tien from cold and wet), what they are 
made of (leather). In this connection 
teach that the cow is the source of our 
leather supply and that this supply is 
limited, the labor required in the manu- 
facture of shoes, why shoes wear out, 
and how they are repaired. 

Presentation—Talk about our soldiers 
‘fover there’ and their special need of 
good strong shoes because of their life 
in the trenches and their constant expo 
sure to the weather. If the children are 
familiar with the story of Valley Forge 
make passing reference to the fact that 
the sufferings of Washington’s soldiers 
| were sorely aggravated by the lack of 
| proper protection for their feet. 

Explain to the class that the more 
| shoes we wear out the less leather there 





who are fighting for us. The men who 
work in shoe factories, moreover, ought 
to be able to spend most of their time 
making soldiers’ shoes. So we must try 
to make our shoes last as long as pos- 
sible. 

Encourage the children to suggest ways 
in which they may make their shoes last. 
The following are among the suggestions 
which should be brought out. 

1. Do not slide. 

2. Do not scuff your feet. 

8. Do not kick against hard objects in 
going up steps. 

4. Do not let your shoes get wet. 








clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on easy monthly 
payments. Write for prices and terms on machines. 
Enrollment fee $10.00; ‘special rates of tuition’’ to those | 
who apply now. Send your name and address— today | 
tomorrow may be too late. ““Do it now.”’ For ‘ “Special | 
Tuition Scholarship’? and full particulars, address 


Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 










UFULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 423, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi = Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarien Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
New Mid-Year Class Begins Feb. Ist 
Diploma 2 years. 8 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN, 
Il, PRIMARY, III, PLAYGROUND, Fine Equipment. 


Strong Faculty. Accredited, Write Registrar. Dept. A. 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


OMEN Wetes in 


Banks are employing hundreds Ps women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up: to cashier, Clean 
—_ work, with men 8 pay. You can learn by mail, 
send for free book, we Become a Banker,’’ by 
ae, Pres, Am rican School of Banking 
8S East State Street, Columbus, 








Dept. 83, 


5. Wear overshoes in wet or snowy 
weather. 

6. Keep your shoes clean. 

7. Have your shoes repaired as soon as 
they begin to wear out. 

8. Have your shoes repaired again and 
again. 

Conclusion—By means of questions 
make sure that the punils realize why it 
is particularly important to take care of 
shoes in war-time. Have the children 
go over the various ways in which they 
can help do this. 





The world wants men—true men, 
Who can neither be bought nor sold; 

Men who scorn to violate trust, 
Genuine gold. 


The world wants men—pure men, 
Free from the taint of sin; 

Men whose lives are clean without, 
And pure within. 


Arithmeti¢ i irecc.cx-- 


logical reasoners by teaching A: 
yorrer methods which are used in **CON ARITHME 

3 book contains all the latest methods et short cuts, Ail nes 
0. tests, which make the work a p are. As @ supple- 
mental text for any basic < ities no equal. Contains many 








DRAMATIZED 


Be alive teacher 
and develop keen, 
Arithmet tic b ie 


ORIMARY PLANS November 1918 





[ HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


oe ae EOE eg cari ape 


"ROCKY MF “TEACHERS 


' For-cmergency vacancies. Free Reg- 
istration. Write us immediately stat- 
ing qualifications, position desired, etc. 


Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and norma!) graduates, specialists, and other teachers to 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 











70 Fifth Avenue 

feeee——— New York 
lleges and school. Receives 
WM. @. PRATT, Mer. 











Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, _ Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West —— Hundreds of Emergency Vacancies 
Free Registration. Write Immediately. Boise, Idaho. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


ADVANCE 








88th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well ES. 
pared teachers in great demand, 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. . ¥. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee. 





of rvice to teachers and school 
Sficers't in ‘Washington, orm Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have is ie us ina positio n of confidence and’ t srast hmong. sche school 


CUNNEGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 
PAIFIG TEACHERS” AGENCY SESS SESS 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS” AGENCY — ¥ 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 











102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Write for particulars. 



















































(‘7 S 4) 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from ali pe =e a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the dy sovantabn years. It works earnestly, speraimend y and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
l~ A 
BY IDA*COE, Pd. M., Assistant Principal, New York Public Schools 
CHARLES HARPER, Ph.D., Instructor, New York Public Schools 
A_ series of spellers entirely in fac simile 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP for all grades 
In the msa‘n the ability to tod correct ly is called for only when one is engaged 
in writing. Most-recent accurate experiments show that (1) seeing the words is 
almost three times superior to hearing them spelled; (2) Copying is twice as valu- 
able as oral spelling and six times as valuable as print; (4) eit ying from script 
accompanied by low speech movements is the Most Valuable of All Spelling Drills. 
Address inquiries to nearest office 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
39 Irving Place, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
808 Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
, ee Oe A a ee OO ae er rr 
Lawl 
Ky At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
> Print t Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
. on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, Always 
K “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 
KP Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
KP “Modern” Duplicator. It Will Saye You Time, Labor and Money. 
7 When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
RA yewenees or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
KA tor, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
KP re print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
"* at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years, Can be used a hundred times each day. 
% Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $5.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
% or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 
kK» J.C. DURKIN & REEVES Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
" Fe ae Se oe Se Se Oe oe Oe Oe oe a a ee 











i= Help Your Pupils Earn ~*é 
Junior Red Cross, Thrift Stamp or Christmas Money 


We have assorted ten different designs of Greeting Cards, Post Cards and Folders in convenient 
little Packages, calling them our 25¢ HOLIDAY ASSORTMENTS. 

Practically every one will use ten or more Greetings at holiday time this year, and your pupils 
can sell them readily. Wholesale price is 12%c each in lots of 20 or more, with 80 days allowed for 
payment, 4@ Sample Package sent for inspection, showing you the variety offe: 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y, 




















suggestive liststof Eight Gra 
pages, manila cover. Price, 25 cents. 


CORRELL- FRANCIS, PUBLISHERS, 
Waverly, Lowa. 











Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
saqun’s HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tll. 
















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100- pocklet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FRE. 





What 15° sc You ‘te Nation's Capital 

















ttle matter of 2Sce in stamps or coin will brin: u & the nic ov ped 
nerue cent oaranene top pons aes ee, I dw 28 weeks ou tia, The Pathfinder to en a vee 

at this on 4 the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that pense st the: news ofthe 
F ~! world id capa @ pt world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ;now in its 26th year, This pa- 
itasrated ¢ weekly review oY gives Fy per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
SSue ane and ao hing ew d . | wantto keep posted on what is going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
moetss_ epoch = ays. of time or money, this is your means, Ifyou want a paperin your home 

which is ties nr it the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everythin; 
clearly, fairly, brieflv—here itis. Send ise to showthat you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 

weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends, »Box 84,W Do. 











AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St, Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘*Bobby_Bruin of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains.’’. -By Jeannette Gamble Perkins. 





Illustrated... Cloth. 12mo. 115pp. . 75c. 
Burton Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The scene of these fanciful bear 
stories (which. are based upon fact and 
founded.upon close observation backed 
up with a eamera, as is proved by the 
illustrations) ‘is the ‘‘Arch Creek Coun- 
try’? in the deep canyons of the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming. Here the 
black bears have their homes, and the 
life and:adventures of Father and Mother 
Bruin and their triplets, ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt,’’ *‘Susan Maria,’’ and ‘‘Rob- 
ert Lewis’’ Bruin, form an interesting 
series of tales, 


“*Garden Steps.’’ By Ernest Coble. 
Cloth. 16mo. 226pp. Illustrated. 60c. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

School and war gardens are: now very 
much to the fore. This little book will 
be of great help to teachers and others 
who wish for clear, simple, and yet 
full directions for growing garden vege- 
tables. There are twenty-five chapters, 
which take up the growth of all of the 
garden vegetables, and which also ex- 
plain plant diseases and garden pests, 
and tell how. to eradicate them. As an 
appendix there is given a table of the 
amount of seed required to plant a fifty 
ot row, for twenty-five different vege- 
tables. 


**Longmans’ English Lessons for the 
Fourth Year.’’. By George J. Smith, 
Ph.-D..« Cloth. 12mo. 106pp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

This book follows the course of study 
for the public schools of New York City, 
which include the following topics. in 
English:: ‘Study and imitation of model 
compositions, with both oral and written 
reproduction, and writing from memory 
and from. dictation; compositions, oral 
and written, from outline made before 
the class; study of simple sentences, 
plurals, punctuation, possessives, and 
use of capitals. Fables, folk tales, po- 
ems, and pictures are used as the basis 
for the work. There is a very clear and 
interesting explanation of how to find 
words in the dictionary, and how to 
study words through the dictionary. This 
is very important, as very few pupils, on 
coming into the upper grade, know how 
to use either a dictionary or an encyclo- 
pedia, quickly and accurately. 


**Imaginative Drawing.’’ Pastel and 
water color. By E. A. Branch, A. M. 
C. Paper 74x93. 68pp. 60c. Evans 
Bros., London. 

This book is intended to succeed the 
**Book of School Color Work.’’ It sup- 
poses that the principles of color work 
are firmly grounded, and treats of the 
work of illustrating a poem or story. 
There are, according to the author, cer- 
tain stock elements—or ‘‘components’’— 
in all illustrative pictures—they are sky, 
earth, tree, sea, snow, cliffs, cottages, 
castles, harvest, gardens, clouds. These 
are studied in detail in the lessons, per- 
spective, detail, shading and color being 
exhaustively explained and illustrated. 
The author states that the bringing to- 
gether as required of the elements is 
what makes real pictures. Composition, 
grouping and disposition are the three 
points wherewith endless permutations 
and combinations of the ‘‘elements’’ may 
be made. Since no two people imagine 
the same grouping there can be nothing 
stereotyped about the method or the 
results. 


‘“‘The Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary School.’’ By Gilbert H. Trafton, 
Instructor in Science at the State Nor- 
mal School, Mankato, Minn. Cloth. 12mo. 
298pp. $1.30net. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
New York. 

The author of this volume, out of his 
long experience as a teacher of elemen- 
tary science to children, and to-the pro- 
spective teachers of children,,has tried 
to construct a book, simple and helpful 
in nature, which shall be at the service 
of the teacher who tries to teach ele- 
mentary science lessons, and yet has 
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neither scientific training nor apparatus 
for the work. He has selected and 
graded the easiest and most interesting 
things to do in each of the main fields 
of science, given a brief discussion of 
aims and methods, and then a detailed 
outline of what may be done, by years 
and grades, by a teacher working alone, 
and thrown upon her own resources. Out 
of three possible treatments, the author 
has chosen that one which seemed most 
needed at the present time: he has de- 
voted the entire space to methods of 
teaching science, rather than to devote 
it to subject-matter alone, or to divide 
the space between matter and method. 
Teachers who are trying to teach ‘‘Na- 
ture-Study’’ should understand that this 
book covers exactly their field; as Na- 
ture-Study is nothing but elementary sci- 
ence, although sometimes narrowly con- 
strued to mean only plant and animal 
life. The first division of this book is 
given to that field under the name of 
‘* Biological Science;’’ the other divisions 
are ‘‘ Agricultural Science, ’’ ‘‘ Hygiene,”’ 
and ‘‘ Physical Science,’’ which latter in- 
cludes Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
and the Weather. There is also a de- 
tailed bibliography. 


‘Democracy in Education.’’ Social In- 
terpretation of the History of Education. 
By Joseph Kinmont Hart, Ph. D., Reed 
College. Cloth. 12mo. 418pp. $1.80 
net. The Century Co., New York. 

The modern Western world professes 
to have taken democracy as its political 
goal; certain of the peoples of this West- 
ern world profess to have taken it also 
as their social goal; and all of them, or 
nearly all, feel the profound urge of that 
same ideal as an economic and industrial 
goal. Nowhere, however, has democracy 
been taken as the educational goal. It 
is with the idea of interpreting the 
‘‘urge’’ of democracy in terms of educa- 
tion, and bringing out the fact, now 
partly lost sight of amid the roar of the 
big guns, that, in the long run, democ- 
racy must be based upon intelligence 
and moral freedom, rather than upon 
force, that this book has been written. 
The ultimate problem of democracy is 
here seen to be the problem of educa- 
tion; and, in addition, education is seen 
to be much more than a schoolroom task, 
*“*to be turned over to immaturity and 
impracticality’’ for solution. ‘To the 
present writer, the book seems to be of 
profound interest and importance, to the 
student of history no less than to the 
student of ‘‘the history of education.’’ 
We have been studying histories of edu- 
cation, and philosophy, and religion, and 
politics, and agriculture, and science, 
laboriously carrying the separate threads 
in our minds, carefully disentangling 
them from the threads of each and every 
other folk-way, and mind-way, in the 
laudable desire to present a ‘‘clear and 
unbroken’’ story. Here we are brought 
face to face with the fact, too often ob- 
scured, that the education of Aristotle 
was a part of his philosophy, and that 
the history of the Greeks was profoundiy 
modified—in fact, was what it was rather 
than something other—because the edu- 
cative policy, the philosophy of educa- 
tion, of Aristotle, happened to be what 
it was; and that we cannot understand 
the Greeks (or Aristotle either, for that 
matter), without a clear understanding, 
not alone of these threads, but of the 
fabric into which they were woven,—the 
fabric which we call History. For this 
realization, and for the clear and inter- 
esting way in which the threads are 
woven, and the problem of the past 
related to the complex and puzzling 
claims of the various schools of educative 
thought of the present, the American 
teacher owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the author of this book; a debt which 
will be paid with larger generosity, as 
the book becomes known, and the debt 
realized. 


‘*‘Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes.’’ By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Author of the 
‘‘Four Little Cottontails Series,’’ 
Mother Goose Stories in Prose,’’ ete. 
Cloth.. 12mo. 128 pp. Illustrated. 40c. 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

The latest and most thrilling of the 
‘‘Bunny and Bear Books.’’ These two 
little Cotton-Tails who ‘‘look as much 
alike as two peas,’’ are always being 
mistaken for each other. They differ 
only in their dispositions—Tippy Toes is 
always polite, but Snubby Nose is a cry- 
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FOR EDUCATIONAL COLOR WORK 





S) BINNEY & SMITH Co, 
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CLLAN COMVPACT, CONVEWWILIVE, fy 








Is not merely an Art medium, but a Crayon 
of distinctive character, giving life and snap 
to any subject. 


j Leading Supervisors and students everywhere, 
j find in “Crayola” the richness and tone of color 
so necessary in Object and Nature drawing. 


An assortment for every subject---6 to 24 
colors in a package. 





We shall be pleased to send you samples of any of our 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
For Every Use. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 











































MORE THAN A 


A MILLION 


copies of THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FACTS and 
THE STANDARD QUESTION BOOK are now owned 
and used by teachers, parents, and pupils. 




















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FACTS will accurately 
and concisely answer about one hundred thousand questions 
concerning History, Language, Literature, Biography, Geog- 
raphy, Industry, Invention, Commerce, Government, Poli- 
tics, Natural History, and Miscellany. 

It is the most complete and up-to-date, one-volume general ref- 
erence work in print. 

It does not conflict with the text-book but will answer thousands 
of questions which the text-book will not. Its use will 
broaden the education of both teacher and pupil. 

As a progressive teacher, are you encouraging your pupils to 
use reliable reference books ? 

Are you teaching your pupils how to acquire information outside 
of the text-book ? 

When an important question arises, if you cannot readily locate 
the answer, try THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 
FACTS. In time you will agree with us that itis the BEST 
fact furnisher, question answerer, and argument settler. 


For further ixformation as to how and why this source of infor- 
mation is so extensively used in educational work, address, 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. B. 810 Mutual Life Building, - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE COMPLETE 


STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


Increasing quality and quantity 
production in the stenographic course 
is one of the important problems of 
the business school. We have solved 
the problem for you by providing a 
series of books that produces maxi- 
mum results in minimum time. 

Gregg Shorthand is taught 
exclusively in seventy-five per cent 
of the cities of the United States 
whose high schools teach shorthand, 
and in eighty-five per cent of the 
private business schools. Its _prin- 
cipal features are: simplicity, legi- 
bility, and speed. 

Rational Typewriting is used 
by more schools than any other text- 
beok on typewriting. Its leading 
features are: minimum time required 
for mastery of the keyboard; rapid de- 
velopment ofaccuracy and speed; con- 
struction work to give facility in solv- 
ing new problems ; a content of prac- 
tice material that gives the student a 
background of indispensable business 
information. Printed in three edi- 
tions to meet varying conditions. 


Office Training for Stenog- 


raphers puts’ the finishing 
touches on the stenographer’s train- 
ing. It introduces the student to the 
business office and really gives him 
practical experience in the office 
activities with which it is now nec- 
essary for him to be familiar. 


Thousands of schools have reached 
maximum efficiency through the use 
of this series. 

Write us for complete details of 
the complete series. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 














COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can do with it, Car- 
toonists and illustrat rs € vig from $20.0 
to $125.00 or more yer My practic: ‘al 
system of persona indivic = al lessons by 
mail will develop your talent 

years’ successful work for 
zines pplins 3 
etch of Uncle Sz 








for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating 


aud Cartooning 
1458 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
gteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No y olitical. pull. Nearly 800,000 claasi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


State your age, 











Gov’t Positions for Women 


Thousands of permanent positions being 
created steadily for women, 18 to 60, in , 
Washington and elsewhere—Clerks (ordi- 
nary education), Stenographers, Typists, 
etc Protected by Civil Service, Promo- 
tions; higher salaries, dignified, patriotic, 
easy work, short hours, long vacations with pay. We'll 
coach you for quick appointment. Position or money- 
back guaranty. WRITE for Bock HH”’ giving list of 
positions, ets Washington, Civil Service 
School, 1033 Marden Bidg., Washington 


GITaTTY LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
can become a skilled 

















shows how you 


player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Ir. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includesall of the many import- 
ant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings it to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. od e beginners 
or seeesnene pores rs. Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 


. cle patific yet boney = understand. Fully why 
inmusie tr rite today for free boo! 


ited. ma gra 
QUINN ¢ CONSERVATORY, “studio N- MM ‘Socal Union Bldg, Boston., Mass, 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a eenvelty of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Hospital experience given if desired. We help you 
find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


wit 








Lincoln-Jefferson University, Chicago 


BONS STUDY in College, Shostegion] 3s Law 
sual degrees granted. 


usiness and Grad- 
ik Box 2398, CHIC KGO. 
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baby—and only the magic mirror can 
tell them apart. They ‘‘dance this way 
and that way’’ and they fascinate even 
old Grandpa Grumbles, who transforms 
his old green cotton umbrella into an up- 
to-date aeroplane in which they all go 
sailing through the air. There are five 
full-page illusrations and many smaller 
ones in which the children will readily 
recognize all their favorite characters. 
It is a most attractive as well as enter- 
taining book for children. 


‘‘The Lincoln-Douglas Debates.’’ Ed- 
ited, with historical introducton, and 
notes, by Edwin E. Sparks, Ph. D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Author of ‘‘The Men who Made the Na- 
tion,’ ete. 16mo. Paper 20c. Cloth. 
35¢e. ‘ (Excelsior Literature Series. ) = 
A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. 
Y., and Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 

The debates of Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas, during the Sena- 
torial campaign of 1858, in Illinois, were 
epoch-making. More than any one thing, 
they clarified the issue between Slavery 
and Freedom, they exposed the fallacy 
of the Kansas-Nebraska solution of the 
slave problem, and by reducing the points 
at issue to their ‘‘lowest terms,’ 
brought them within the comprehension 
of every voter of the United States. It 
is not too much to say that these debates 
made Abraham Lincoln president of the 
United States in 1860; and made the 
Civil War inevitable. For this reason, 
they should be read by every student of 
the nation’s history, for a clear under- 
standing of the causes which brought on 
the ‘‘irrepressible conflict,’’ as one con 
temporary statesman called it. Dr. 
Sparks is in every way fitted to edit such 
a book as this. He has been for many 
years a professor of American History, 
and a writer of books on that subject. 
In 1908 he edited a complete edition of 
these ‘* Debates’’ for the Illinois Histori- 
cal Society. In this edition there have 
been made certain ‘‘cuts,’’ to eliminate 
passages of merely local politics, or re- 
partee, or other digressions made neces- 
sary or induced by the heat and hurry of 
debate. However, nothing has _ been 
omitted which bears in any way on the 
question of Slavery, the great national 
issue of the day. The notes explain the 
many allusions to men and things which 


| were clear to the hearers, but which the 


speech itself does not explain. 


‘Word - Study and 100% Business 
Speller.’’ By Sherwin Cody, Author of 
** How to do Business by Letter.’’ Second 
revised edition. Cloth. 16mo., 128pp. 


| World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 


| 





This is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the spelling literature of 
our schools. It is original, practical, 
and should save much time now com- 
monly lost. It*is based on the fact, dis- 
covered by careful tabulation of the con- 
tents of thousands of letters and compo- 
sitions, that the purely letter-writing vo- 
cabulary of the average person was not 


| only very different from the speaking or 


reading vocabulary, but also very much 
more limited. For example, it was 
found by investigation, that out of 23000 
words, in 2000 miscellaneous letters, 542 
words constituted seven-eighths of the 
entire number. Now, as the average 
person needs to spell when writing a 
letter, and at no other time, a thorough 
drill upon this list, with an intelligent 
study of the formation, derivation, and 
syllabification of words, will give to the 
average person, in the least time and 
with the least waste of energy, the thing 
that he needs to have. The lessons are 
arranged in three series: lst, the for- 
mation of words, phonetics, use of the 
dictionary; 2nd, lists of common words 
and words often mispronounced (classi- 
fied in groups, according to the irregu- 
larities that need to be memorized) ; and 


TEACHERS— GET U. S. 
GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Goy- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entirecountry. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments, The positions pay a $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacation: 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, W2 shester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions ‘open and 
eiving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





PRIMARY PLANS 


* At Home 





A Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wenders home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers, Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teac teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, oe a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
Music giving less only” rec Caan eae 

usic giving lessons by t 
SION METHOD, grading examinatio: pers on 
each Seshers dictate individual 5 per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points, The instruction of a Master—the 
easy touch f - ees teacher— = 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enro 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, us the cou: 
how long ep Ay! taken lessons, if if at at all oes 3 we will 
ning text and i illustrations 





covering lessons in PLANO (otudon? curses 
cove! 

by the e Wan HE Shots sy Y by Dr Prothe: 
Rosenbecker, VOICE © COU. with yaide lof ‘Fhono- 
E geen IOLIN’ ‘CORNET, i WN. QUITAR. 
O REED ORGAN rhetban ita My wean it . 

M = easi 
Send NO! soot, ayer. ge singer, “for i 
today or 

full particulars, out cost or obligation. 


University Basten Conservatory 
4641 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill. 
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French’s 
Patriotic Plays 
The Girls Over Here Apavots.pisy,in 


acters ~ hw young ladies who are interested in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies. 
2 ° A patriotic pla 
The Liberty Thrift Girls A >stcotis. "2 
nine female characters, This spirited play is lovalty 


and liberty pro + nda in dramatic form, simp! 
A apne relieve: dy nataral humor and a variety of 


A patriotic 
play_in one 


Tlscitig. Internationalle 
act appealing for the Conservation of f 


Colette of the Red Cross 

. The principal character is a lovable little 

French girl who 4, 4 been adopted by an American 
Girl’s Auxiliary of the Red Cross. 

A patriotic entertain- 

The Spirit of pert on for use in schools, 

containing pantomimes, d: Ams § dances, Any num- 

ber of boys and girls may be 

A patriotic in one act for 

For F reedom S85 rete ly | one male, It 

is a cali to men to serve, and women to.give their men 

to the cause of f. jom. 


The Man Without a Country },2y "rc: 


boys. The seriting masterpiece of patriotism from 
which this play has been made is too well known to 
need introduct hg “The play is in a prologue and three 
acts. Any number of le characters can be used, 


A one-act play 
for nine fe- 


otceqiptecannneninhign 
All f poten ane penane separately at 25 come 
per cop cents additional for postage. They a: 

voll adaptable for School use, Red Cross and other War 


Send two-cent tame for our 148 page catalogue 


describing thousands plays and s I list of pa- 
triotic plays. 


Samuel French, 20W. 38th St., New York 














SIMPLIFY YOUR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Increase the effectiveness of : your effortsand 
at the same time improve your position. 


With a view to making these results possible for 
its teachers the State Department of Education of 
Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to 
prepare a Course of Study and Manual for Teachers 
under her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received the 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Educa- 
tional Field and it is pronounced as being unques- 
tionably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared 
for teachers, You will particularly appreciate the 
unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from 
the individual authorship of one who has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized internationally as 
one of the foremost writers and lecturers of \Educa- 
tional Methods and Topics—while her position in 
practical work especially qualifies her to contribute 
this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking up teaching you will find The MinnesotaCourse 
of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work successful and appreciated. 

We are confident that you will consider this the 
most valuable book that you have seen on this subject. 


In attractive Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover, 75 
JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 


Winona, Minn. 
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HOME AND COUNTRY 
READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 


Supplementary readers and textbooks in 
patriotism for the grammar grades (fifth to 
eighth school years). Each volume, 65 cents. 


Book I, for Grade V Book I!l, for Grade VII 
Book Il, for Grade VI Book IV, for Grade VIII 


THE RHYME AND STORY 
FIRST READER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


Authors of the “Rhyme and Story Primer,” 
etc., etc. The second book in the series 
“Rhyme and Story Readers.” 36 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





























Thaiteed Qeenstiein 


Useful Patriotic Gift 


for children from Kindergarten to High School. 


Help the Junior Red Cross 
with a My-Bit Knitting Machine. 
Any child can operate it. It makes 


armlets, wristlets, leggings, Belgi 

blankets, Belgi ae Re etc, “go 
one for the iddlies Xmas. To get 
one send $1.25 or five thrift stamps to 


My-Bit Co. 








10828 Tacoma Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


GEOGRAPHY 


“Home Geography,” a first year text hook for 
pupils, 48 Sayre, “The World As A Whole,” 
35 CENTS, America,” 35 CENTS, 

“South cmatlon, and Europe,” 35 CENTS, 

“Asia, Africa and Australia,” 35 CENTS: 
the latter four are reference note books contain- 
ing product, rainfall, physical, drainage, popu- 
lation and other maps for coloring: subject 
matter; pages to be filled in by the pupils in 
theirown hand writing; space for mounting 
pictures, etc,; making them of inestimable value 
to the pupil in the study of geography. 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Ours is the best and most complete series of desk 
outline maps published. Send for catalog and prices. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pusuisners 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


























War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service, Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 

tion. Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying 
$75 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, ae eight years former U.S, Civil 
Service -Examiner. Address 








Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepa: to order, All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Patterson Civil Service School, 1511 News Bidg. R N.Y. 





Money Writing for 
Magazines! tres 


demand wae 
ine and newspaper articles. 


for short stories, 

plays, magazine 24,868 publi- 

Pations buy Short Fn pgs Jack London and other t 

w! course of nome training < this ‘asci- 
Write, ad pre eet ‘also gives detaileof th mipectal i 

. u abou! a ves details of the 8} in- 

troductory offer d that matie for a limited time. Don't 


lose this oppo: te us toda: Dept. 
Hoosier Institute or aa Story Dept.3238,Fortt Wayne, ind. 








PHONICS 


Worked out step by step. Suggestions for seat work to fol- 
low Phonic lessons, Charts, Dri'l Cards, Games, Drills, ete., 
for helps in teaching Phonics, 25¢ percopy, $15 per 10U. 
Address Katherine Stichter, Co, Supt., Washington, Ia. 





PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35, Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glean, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, I. 








Elocution Lessons By Mail 
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Get This Flag 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents : 
each. Return the $5.00 to.us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and embroidered 
stars on both sides. 

Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 











[SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish cogtumes, 
wigs,etc.,for allschool 
. plays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 








No. N907 No. N894 | No. N825 
10k. Gold 900/10k. Gold $2.00/10k. Gold $5.60 
Ster. Silver 60c/14k. Gold $2.50/14k. Gold $6.505% 


Qur method of selling direct to Schoois and 

Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 

on highest quality Ss. md to 

day for sinest calaley oop publis: show- 

ing latest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings, Med- 

als. Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do >| 

Sa/ dativery paaranteod. Bend for sampice of Engraved Com 

‘eo . - 

4 mencement Invitations, Calling Gorm Et-, ee 
MANUFACTURER 
CHAS.S.STIFFT titrie’rocr. arn. 








igs are 
Bu direct tr bay Fang 
y di ‘rom Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
ears THE Class Pin House 


For 15 x 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 15e each; $1.50 per doz, Sterling 
Silver, 30¢ each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 

































~ FREE CATALOG VER 850 


DESIGNS 


PINS—RINGS—MEDALS—FOBS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Mfg. JEWELERS 
} 714 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


FRITS CLASS PINS pestmetton, roe cersioes 


PUP OM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
RG S! letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Siiver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.ss0Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 

























SISTER SERVICE PIN 
Pago r oey ata el 
$250 dos, Stoning Abc cach, $4.00 dor. FREER 
y caialon of Cm Aw High School class pins 
73 South Avenue, ‘ochester, N. Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


8rd, business terms, with their meanings 
indicated. Each series can be taken up 
independently, and carried on in consec- 
utive order, without regard to the others. 


*‘Systematic Drill in Arithmetic.’’ By 
Amelia Strasburger and Joseph Chankin. 
Book 2; Book 8. Cloth. 12mo. 190pp, 
ea.; 45c ea. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. 

These two volumes carry on the work 
of volume 1, already reviewed in these 
columns. Book II is intended for third 
year, and Book III for fourth year and 
above. Book II deals with multiplication 
and short division, and reviews addition 
and subtraction, which were treated in 
Book I. Book III deals with long divi- 
sion, and reviews all previoys topics. 
The work is carefully graded, and will 
serve not alone for reviews, but for test 
and drill work, of which children com- 
monly get too little, and which the 
teacher commonly finds little time to 
originate. 


‘The Business of the Household.’’ 
(Lippincott Home Manuals) By C. W. 
Taber. Numerous illustrations, tables, 
etc. 488 pages. $2.00 net. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Efficiency in the business of the home 
is the next step in war conservation ur- 
gently demanded by the needs of the 
times. In this book the author, with the 
assistance of noted professional and 
technical experts, has applied the effi- 
ciency idea to the household budget and 
household management so effectively as 
to be of inestimable value to the average 
reader. So convinced is the author of 
the efficacy of his remedy, that he does 
not hesitate to say, ‘‘If home-study 
clubs with a membership of two will con- 
sider the plans here outlined, and if they 
will faithfully carry out the suggestions 
made, the problem of home finance will 
straightway be solved.’’ In addition, the 
book may be used as a textbook for high 
schools and colleges, and may also serve 
as a reference book for the teacher in 
home economics in all grades. By se- 
lecting subject matter from the book the 
latter may combine with all her lessons, 
instructions on household business re- 
lated to her particular subject. 


‘*Elementary Social Science.’’ By 
Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education, University of 
Chicago, and Edith Brown, of the Albert 
G. Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 
Cloth. 12mo. 137pp. 80c. 
millan Company, New York. 

This is a primer of political economy 
and sociology, intended for use in that 
large group of pupils who leave school 
and go to work without completing a 
four-year high school course. The intent 
is to develop an interest in social, civic 
and economic questions, and establish a 
point of view that will enable pupils to 
examine and consider existing conditions 
without prejudice. After a brief dis- 
cussion of economic wants and the mean- 
ing of wealth and poverty, the fundamen- 
tal economic questions, ‘‘land, labor, and 
capital,’’ are discussed. At the end of 
each chapter there are suggestive prob- 
lems, and questions which not only an- 
alyze the chapter, but compel indepen- 
dent thought on the part of the pupil, 
and which should lead him to better un- 
derstanding of the facts. Beginning 
with chapter 7, the book discusses the 
social facts; the control by society of 
the individual through laws, customs and 
institutions; the necessity for education 
and for public contro! of schools; public 
health as a public duty, and the justice 
of compulsion to protect public health; 
public play grounds, laboratories, hospi- 
tals and nurses as a necessary part of the 
machinery of social life. The last chap- 
ter discusses crime, punishment, and ref- 
formation, and personal responsibility of 
the individual for the attitude of society 
towards the so-called criminal. This 
book is not too difficult for the eighth 
grade, and in connection with history 
would conform an important function in 
broadening the horizon of the pupils. 





SERVICE STAMPS 100 for'10¢ 
For your Letters and Packages, 
1, 2, or 3 Stars (state which) 
with Catalogue of CARDS and 
NOVELTIES for all in the service. 
For Sale at all the better Dealers, 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 








248 Causeway St., Boston, Mass, 











WANTED BY GOVERN- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men cailed to the colors, has opened up 
thousands of clerical positions at Washington, D. C. 
to women. These include many wonderful clerical op- 
portunities for teachers at $100 to $150 month, 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
ie writeto Franklin Institute, Dep’t W244,Rochester, 

. ¥., for full list of U. 8. Government positi now 





We guarantee all goods to be just as repre- 
sented. y article we sell is absolutely reli- 
able, and the best the market affords at the 
price. Any article not satisfactory can be re- 
turned to us at our expense. e give every 
customer a square deal. 





Our splendid central location insures quick 
service. bus is right in the heart the 
country. Many railroad lines radiate from it in 

directions. Our shipping facilities enable 
us to send out your goods promptly, and the 
postal rates are the lowest. 








The Mac- | 


AA Safe Place to Buy 


She Dobson-Evans Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A BIG supply house with an ideal of the best possible service and goods at 


the lowest possible price. 


Stocked to the utmost with complete lines of 


school supplies, and doing a wholesale and retail business of large proportions. 
If you have dealt with us heretofore, you are doubtless one of our friends now, and if you have 
not, this is a splendid opportunity to get acquainted and to profit by our method of doing business, 
We told you last month that it was advisable to order as quickly as possible, as stocks are scarce 
and prices are going higher. We repeat the admonition, and urge upon you to protect yourself on 
what you will need throughout the school year by ordering now. 





OUR SPECIAL THIS MONTH! 
ORGANIZED MANUAL TRAINING FOR GRADES 


The first book, “Paper Box Making for Grade Two,” is now ready. Written by Clinton S. 
VanDeusen, Manual Arts Department, Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio. Provides an 
easy means of teaching to do. So simple any teacher can direct it, yet fascinating and effec- 
tive. Eighteen problems, with full directions for supplies needed. 


POSTPAID FOR ONLY 20 CENTS. Every teacher should be interested in this book. 


A BRAND NEW AID FOR THE TEACHER, 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 








New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 pieces, capitals and small letters, num- 
erals and punctuation marks; same letter on both sidgs of the tablet. Wt. 


Sentence Builder 


Great care has been taken in selection of words and arrangement of cap- 


80z. Price per box 12c, 


itals. Per box, wt. 50z., 15c. 


Beginner’s Sentence Builder 


_ Introduces the pictorial element, a valuable adjunct in primary instruc- 
tion. 28 cards with pictures, and the usual variety of small cards bearing 
names of pictured objects, and many subordinate words. Box, wt. 90z., 25c, 


Large Word Builder 


Box contains good collection of capitals, small letters and numerals in 
more prominent type than the rest of the series, printed on both sides of 
tablets an inch square, and assorted as in fonts of type, for word making. 


Wt. 50z., l5c. 


Dushane’s Figure Cards 


To train for reading number combinations at sight. Thirty cards about 
214x3}4 inches, twenty-seven printed on each side with a different combina- 
tion of digits. The other three contain common arithmetical signs. Very 
simple and entertaining and instructive to little ones, Wt. 50z., set 25c. 


> 
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Parquetry Blocks 


Wood in the six colors, assorted forms, the diamond and half square. With 
these simple forms hundreds of elaborate and beautiful designs can be made. 


Aw 

au nf elaborate : 

1 | ! 4352, 100 blocks, wt. 5 oz., price 20c. 4353, 300 blocks, wt. 10 oz., price 40c. 
| 





Round-Head Paper Fasteners 


Per 100: 1-R 44 inch, wt. 3 oz., 16e ; 2-R }¢ inch, wt. 
30z., 20c ; 3-R % inch, wt. 4 02z., 25c; 4-R Linch, wt. 
5 o2., 30c, 


Educational Toy Money 


Approved by the authorities and answers very well 
for educational purposes. Boxes have movable trays, 
one for each d ination, with ts representing 
about $200, Per box, wt. 7 0z., 35c. 


Drawing Stencils for Little 
Artists 


Each box contains twenty stencils, with a stock of 
practice drawing paper. A few of the best designs 
are duplicated, but most of them are different in the 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, or No, 4, each, wt, 8 





four boxes. 
0z., price 35c. 


Combination Stencils 


*‘The Combination Stencils’’ embody in their designs 
new principles. With these, figures from several dif- 
ferent cards may be combined to form one picture. Each 
set has eighteen cards, with instructioris and samples 
of full-sized drawings. Box, wt. 12 0z., price, 35c. 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from Tinted Construction Paper, strong and 
durable and of artistic color and texture. The paper 
is heavy enough to be easily woven without a needle, 

The mats are ready cut, but 
the fringes are solid, with 
printed lines indicating the 
weft strips to be cut out. Put 
up 25 gray mats and 25 fring- 
es, assorted colors, in a pack- 
age. Wt. 12 oz., price 35c. 









Agricultural Chart 


For demonstrating and teaching agricultural subjects. On 


cloth 3 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 4in. 


No. 1, Dairy Cow; 2, Beef Cattle ; 3, Horse; 4, Chicken; 5, 
Hog and Sheep ; 6, Walking Plow; 7, Spraying for Coddling 
Moth ; 8, Grafting ; 9, Corn; 10, Wheat; 11, Clover; 12, Soil 


Fertility. Price each, 75c. 





Chicago Giant Pencil Sharpener 
Adjustable for any pencil. Wt.134 lbs. Ea. 
$1.85. Chicago Pencil Sharpener, for regu- 
lar lead pencils:only. Wt.1lb, Each 90e. 


Large Pegs For Counters 


Large wooden pegs, an inch and a quarter long and an eighth of an inch 
square, made to represent a mammoth shoe peg. Six standard colors, thou- 
sand in box, cheapest counters that can be bought. Weight 11 oz., price 25c. 


The New Combination Set 


For Design, Number and Busy Work. This set con- 
sists of 40 cardboards, ruled in one-inch squares, and a 
box of colored tablets. It contains enough material 
for an entire class. Price, complete, 75c., wt. 252 Ibs, 


Drawing Paper 
No. 415, White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 shts. 
Wt. 14 Ib., Price 25c. 
No, 418. Manilla Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 
shts. Wt. 1% lb., Price 20c. 
No. 422. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 shts. 
Wt. 1% lbs., Price 20c. 


Tinted Drawing and Construc- 


tion Paper 


No. 4, Red, 9x12, 50shts. Wt. 120z., Price 35c. 

No, 2, Black, No. 6, Green, No. 10, Blue, No, 
16, White, No. 20, Green, 9x12, 50 shts, Wt, 
12 0z., Price 20c. 

All other colors, 9x12, 50 shts. Wt. 12 oz., 
Price 18c. 

D-E Portfolio of Assorted Drawing Paper. 
Heavy kraft portfolio, 24 sheets of drawing 
paper 9x12, 5colors and white, weight 12 oz., 
Price 10c. Price per 100, $6.50, 

Cutting and Folding Paper. Engine colored 
on both sides, Red, orange, violet, gray, brown, 
white, black, pink, yellow, green, light blue. 
Assorted or one color, package of 100 sheets, 4x4 
postage 4c. Price 10c. 5x5, wt. 6 oz., 12c, 6x6, 
wt. 7 0z., l5c 

Cutting Paper. Coated one side. 10 colors. 
Assorted or one color only, 100 sheets, 4x4 per 
package, postage 4c. Price 20c. 5x5 per pack- 
age, 30c. 6x6 per package, wt. 7 oz., 35c. 























EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
IF YOU DON’T SEE IT IN OUR ADVER- 
TISING OR CATALOG, WRITE YOUR 
NEEDS TO US. 


WRITE TO US FOR OUR TEACHERS OR 
WHOLESALE SUPPLIES CATALOG. WE 
OFFER INDUCEMENTS FOR PURCHASES 
IN QUANTITIES AND SAVE YOU MONEY. 





AAdd 


the Parcel Post to Your Zone 











che DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY, 
302 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 





. Open to you and for {rec book describing these positions, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


ANEUIL’ HALL 
—Called the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” because from the 
deliberations of the patriots 
who assembled theresprang 
the divine inspiration of lib- 
erty which was to spread 
its influence as the beacon 
light of freedom for all the 
world. 
This illustration is Stereo- 
graph No. 4 in the Under- 








School Series, which, to- 
gether with many others in 
the set, contains the germ 
of Patriotism. 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction, comprising Thousands 
of Stereographs and Lantern Slides, extends the environment of the school- 
room to the whole world, giving the pupils the personal experience of being 
in every country and actually coming into personal contact with the various 
industries and activities of the world-¢creating an absorbing interest in ~ their 
studies and supplementing their textbooks i in the most practical way. 


“The World Vizualized,”’ covering 25 teaching subjects — the 
Underwood 600 and -1000 Sets—the work of a board of 25 distinguished 
teaching experts—headed by F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University—is splendidly adapted to meet the needs of Public and 


Private Schools, and is now in daily use in many such schools. 
Lists of special school material on request. 


___ Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous Paint- 
ings, Physics, Zoology, Maps, Flags, and many others. 


Write us about our Free Patriotic Stereopticon Lectures and Fund 


Raising Plans for Schools. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, vept.m, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 


wood ‘World Visualized” 





PRIMARY PLANS 


7 | Schoo! Bird Clubs in New Jersey 


‘The New »Jersey Audubon Society 
sends us copy of an announcement it is 
| | Sending out to all the schools in that 

State. This society has, for the past 
| five years, cooperated with the National 







| Association of Audubon Societies, in 

carrying on the work of bird study in 
the schools of the State, through the 
plan of Junior Audubon Classes. This 
plan of cooperation has now been ter- 
minated and as the Society feels that its 
work in the schools is one of the most 
important of its activities, they solicit 
the cooperation of teachers and others 
interested in instruction work, in intro- 
ducing a plan of bird study and protec- 
tion, through the organization of School 
Bird Clubs. 

A School Bird Club shall consist. gen- 
erally of not less than ten members. 
Each shall pay a yearly fee of ten cents. 
The teacher forming a School Bird Club 
shall receive a free copy of the Guide to 
the Birds of New Jersey and.each mem- 
ber of such a School Bird Club shall re- 
ceive ten Bird Study Leaflets, each com- 
prising four pages of text with descrip- 
tion of one or two birds, time of arrival 
in spring and departure in fall, nesting, 
song and food; a colored plate of the 
bird or birds described, and an outline 
plate for the pupil to color. Each mem- 
ber shall also receive a Junior Audubon 
Button, with the goldfinch in color, and 
become a Junior Member of the New 
Jersey Audubon Society. 

The work of the Audubon Society has 
been endorsed by the State Department 
of Education and commended by many 
teachers who have carried on the work 
in the past, and the society is asking for 
particular co-operation now in teaching 
the importance of bird conservation for 
the better protection of crop and food 
supply. And that which applies to New 
Jersey will apply to all of the States. 


“The Palmer Method Spellers”’ 


This set of books issued by the A. N. 
Palmer Company, the publishers of the 
widely used Palmer System of Writing, 
marks a real step forward in the teach- 
ing of Spelling, and possibly in that of 
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sap, FREE 10 TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 foot Cotton Bunting Flag, 
sewed stripes, fast colors, with 

~ printed stars or sewed stars; 

or a Silk Flag.(82x48 inches) 

mounted on staff with orna- 

ment; a framed picture of 
Washington, Lincoln or Wil- 


son, (18x22 in.) with glass front; 
or a high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


Plan No. 1. We will send you postpaid our emblematic flag 
button pins. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty flag buttons 
for 10c each. 20 buttons or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil sharp- 
ener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale, for a framed picture, a 
silk flag, or a bunting flag with printed stars. <A $6.00 sale, 
for a bunting flag with sewed stars. 


Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our good quality 
lead pencils at 5c each. A $3.00 order for the pencil sharpener, 
or a $7.50 order for a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting 
flag with printed stars. A $9.00 order, for a bunting flag with 
sewed stars. . 
Special—Please Note: 

Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on consignment, the amount of sale 
to be remitted, when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 


Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash in advance with order for pen- 
cils. Balance to be paid when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments prepaid. Order today. 


The Lee wine enews (WS) Mbennine- wisi 10 





Writing also. It consists of a series of 
carefully graded lessons correlating pen- 
manship with spelling. All the grades 
from the first to the eighth are provided 
for, and there are two books for each of 
the first three grades. The spellinglessons 
are prepared by Ida Coe, Pd. M., Assist- 
ant Principal of New York Schools, and 
Charles Harper, B. S., of the same 
schools. The Penmanship is, of course, 
that of the Palmer System. Based on 
the principle of ‘‘impression and expres- 
sion received by visualization and motor 
action,’’ it carries out the idea of corre- 
lation in a most forcible manner. In- 
stead of a trite sentence for copy the 
words found in the vocabulary of the 
average pupil for the various grades are 
used. ‘Ihe words are in script so that 
the visual image obtained from the text- 
book will be directly employed by the 
pupil in his writing of the word. Thus 
while writing, the pupil, unconsciously or 
without special effort learns the spelling 
of the word. The first column in each 
lesson contains the new words of the 
grade while the other column contains a 
review. Each fifth lesson is a review of 
the previous four, while each twentieth 
lesson is a review of selected words of 
the previous nineteen. The idea is an 
excellent one, and is carried out in ex- 
cellent form. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and 


old, 
**Be bold! 
‘**Be bol 
Be not too ofa Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than 
less; 2 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 
Than like perfumed Paris turn and fly. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Wholesome, Cleansing, 

Your: Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 

ness, Soreness, Granula- 

Ey es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or ayaa, 

« =Y —_ the Movies, Moto r Golf 


will win lence. Ask Your gist 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. -18 


“4 bold!’’ and everywhere— 











Murine Eve Remedy Co.. Chicago : 








The lack of High School Training bars you 
from a successful business career and the lead 
ing professions, from.well-paid civil service 
jobs, ro teachin To gatrance to in 
fact, from all ferred positions. 
STUDY AT HOME 
You = ey lete our simplified 
High pire Ma ye ae 
en cae 
— ain bring 9 you a Pull ale details 
Course, money- 
Free Bulletin 


——-Kk.. —e. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Or 
CORRESPONDENCE 
238 CHICAGO, 





ad Veneto roe wei 





Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IB. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
hd study will make you more successful and 
increase Ww popularity and earning power. 


TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
ou c— improve by our course in re wag 


w ich trcludes Diysical ‘culture and voles 
Mothers and hers can instruct 
their ch ildren ive handsome 
ceive 
Send Ge. ine tamps for Ill an 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION . 
Dept, 8, 63 Euelid W, Detroit, Michigan 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State oatapeameges ted of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession. Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. a 




















.able applicants must meet the requirements of good 


of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two vee 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
Schoo! catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Soni of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., ‘Chicago, Ill. 


NSIZO0O AYEAR 


WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week ' 
right in your own i+ We hom you . 






















to tarp your ideas 
r 
e necessai ist comm je atid our help ' 
just common sense 
Ke experiences nece thoughts” and daily eaperiences ints 
scenarios. In the lives of all people--in YOUR life--are many |f 
inet that w will men art appealing pho ys the pee 
rite now for our Do of 





ducer 







ralonble information a and special 


fal p: rice and prize offer. 








fl Ghicage Brotopiavwrient Celene, 8270-124, Chicase J 
A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No” political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL } 

Registered by the State of Illinois. Three y: year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 

MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


Home Stupy 


School’ Methods, Ed 1 

e ucationa 
eS Schoo! dministration — 
ee | are pad te vagunen and . pro- 
courses are by “Ghiraaa 


The Timuersity of @ 


Division 1, Chicago, Il. 


LA. BANKER 


by mall malts in esate! time for this attracti 
sion tins which th guscrtuniiess for 
and wom nen Send at at ay for Er. 


Become vy 
,American School ‘of Banking, s2 Metene Bid Bide. 5 
























30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
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“This Beautiful Emblem o% Victory 






: Zor our School-Without Cost zo You 








Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without 
cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent 
possession this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of | 
Victory, with its 12 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. ~'f a 


Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonder- 

ful Emblem of Victory of America and her brave Allies—emblematic of World 
<iieis aioe Democracy in its terrible struggle against the Autocracy and Despotism of 
Father of HisCountry Germany. Every American child should be taught to realize the sig- 
nificance of this World Struggle that 

will go down in the Histories of the 
Pore. Future as the great cs ee 

‘te ey BY ¢ crisis of all times in the progress of Civilization. 
‘3 5 a ai Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of 
aN 2 mos Re American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. It 


also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar 
with the handsome flags of the Allied nations and with 
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sion, Abraham Lincoln 

wer. Kept Us United the faces of 12 of the great War Heroes of the world. 
N This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Ft. High, 
oe Read This Description. 

ti This large beautiful Emblem of 
- Victory is 4 feet in height and 
inn consists of a handsome wood shield 
ses in brilliant national colors, with a rich 


gilt border, the stars and stripes typ- 
ifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Surmounting the Shield is the fight- 
ing American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the 
top of the Shield projects in a semi- 
circle the national colors of the 
United States in the center, Eng- 
land and Belgium on one side, and 
France and Italy on the other—all flags 


of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white 


General Pershing 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 





Admiral Sims 


Commander of Amer- READ and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossible to 
ican voy las convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking 
pe: What the Secretary of colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 


our School Board says: 


This beautiful Emblem of Vic- 
tory must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It is truly a work of art 
and will be an addition to any 
school room from Kindergarten 
to College. Its patriotic signifi- 
cance will make it a necessity 
during the war time and the 
period which is to follow. The 


The remarkable and unique feature of 
this Emblem is the clever device behind the 
Shield by which in a moment’s time you may remove 
the picture of President Wilson and display any one 
of eleven other War Heroes shown, all of which are 









enfield Art is . . . : . 
frm of soveral years standing ienaids included with this Emblem. These splendid pictures 
I am pleted to tocemaend Cilendlst are all accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occasion 





for 12 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the 
at Ag ie children an acquaintance with their lives and a familiarity with 
their faces of the men who are making World History. 


them. 
Very truly, 


General Foch MRS. J. H. BROOKS, 
French SupremeCom- Secy. Greenfield School Board: 
mander of Allied 


ies = 
ae Read How Easy It Is 




















We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblem- markable and attractive designs ever offered. For many years we have been distrib- 
atic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, the Union Jack of uting works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and eo 
England and the Tri-Color of France. These pins are beauties and at endorsement of hundreds of Teachers, tS se 
; only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents and No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Patri- 4? ny x 
friends, who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin otic Emblem of. Victory, now that it may be.secured without cost. It will & es oe": 
that symbolizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins have help to keep the spirit of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of 4° © 6” <e 
been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your com- ye Ox“ - 
charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five munity who have gone “over there.” Nochild who learns to love and O'S Lis \ 
Flags, 12 Pictures, etc., just as described. : appreciate this Emblem of Victory will ever be anything but a true Py Pw 3 ve eo? 
; The people of your community will become as interested in American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful in- r) <> r AO ab 
this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only fluence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves re) es Ru Py & ae Y 
General Hai because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but the thanks of the entire community. 4” 42 Oi 4 7S 
yore “4 “ ; also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia, Send No Money -— just fill out and mail us the Coupon 6 Find 4° Ry oo *» 
Great ne ield We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most re- and we shall immediately send the Pins postpaid. 4” (eM 4? ef oe oe P 
DO SOO RY 
GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 108 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana OSF" 3 wl 
9 \) & 
‘ : o* PS 
: DON’T DELAY Res PSO 
Mail this 4s Fro OS 
a’ (~) oN ~ ne 
Coupon PO 2.0% Loe F 
~~ _ C4 Pee 
MS VES 
» PP .0 Ng 
> % 
5 RP a ae 
yet © Rn @ «&Y 
Ay, PhD re) 
N.Y. General Joffre Qe Rs va © % © 
French Hero of Battle King Albert President Poincare King George KingVictor Emmanuel e Oy ee se fd & 
of the Marne of Belgium of France of Great Britain of Italy we BY) < g 9 























Basch lout 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


Models for every purpose, in 
laboratory, classroom or for 
special research work—backed 
by 65 years of optical exper- 
ience. Combine every ap- 
proved feature of mechanical 
design with the highest grade, 
precision optics. 





Microscope FS2 


Because of the demands 
made upon our resources for 
some of the government’s most 
important military needs, we 
are unable to make microscope 
deliveries for the present. 
While proud to be of service in 
this world crisis, we shell ex- 
pect to serve our other patrons 
even more efficiently than be- 
fore, when’ the world is again 
at peace. 


Rausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chieago ‘San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, 
Projection Apparatus ( LBalopticons), Photo- 
graphic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, 
Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight Reflec- 
tors and Other High-Grade Optical Products, 




















HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate In the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Lete Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW ‘YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 





























COM. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam.‘in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. n Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. i» Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. iui Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 ag Exam. in Geology with Ans .25 
14 Y. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500  Ouestions in Reading with Ans .25 


* Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subjeci. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















CHALK-TALK 


Program_ complete. 1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Particulars, 


test 1 iI lution "RE! 
a ape abla Box 747. PERRYSVILLE, OHIO 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 





log Free. ‘Weachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. OC, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND !:IMARY PLANS 


Keep the Schools Going 


It is well for every teacher and school 
officer, and school patron’to keep in mind 
the earnest words of President Wilson 
in regard to the schools in this war time. 
Remember, that it applies to elementary 
education—to the ‘‘little red school- 
house’’—as well as to the college. 

**That there should be no falling off in 
attendance in elementary schools, high 
schools or colleges is a matter of the 
very greatest importance, affecting both 
our strength and efficiency when the war 
is over.”’ , » » ‘‘I would therefore urge 
that the people continue to give gener- 
ous support to their schools of all grades 
and that the schools adjust themselves 
as wisely as possible to the new condi- 
tions to the end that no boy or girl shall. 
have less opportunity for education: be- 
cause of the war and that the nation 
may be strengthened as it,can be only 
through the right education of all its 
people.’”’ 


What Teachers Can Do 


The following paragraphs are sent out 
by the American Humane Education 
Society: 

Show that loyal’ to truth and justice 
is more than loyalty to any man, race, 
or place, or party. 

In connection with the regular school 
work, have ¢ompositions written on the 
subject of kindness to animals and hu- 
man beings. With wise help from the 
teachers, much good may result from this 
exercise, and it will aid in keeping up 
the interest. 

One of the important things to teach 
children is to take good care of their 
household pets; to remember to feed 
them regularly. 

The following suggestions for compo- 
sitions will be helpful. Literature on the 
subject may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS 
Primary Grades 
1. Interesting Animals. 


2. The Uses of Animals. 
8. Acts of Kindness Which I Have 


Seen. 
4, Lessons **Black 


Beauty.’”’ 


Learned from 


Grammar Grades 

1, How Wild Birds Help the Farmer. 

2. The Care of Horses. 

8. Why it Pays to Treat Domestic Ani- 
mals Kindly. 

4, The Humane Work Done by Henry: 
Bergh. 

5. The Humane Work Done by George 
T. Angell. 

High and aerial Schools. 

1. Laws about Cruelty to Animals and 
the Protection of Birds. 

2. Influence of Humane Education. 

3. The Rights of Animals and the Pro- 
tection We Should Give Them. 





George F. Zook, Professor of Modern 
European History, Pennsylvania State 
College, has prepared for the Govern- 
ment Committee on Public Information 
a series of lectures and slides which have 
to do with the various war activities of 
the United States up to this time. The 
cantonments, airplanes, the Navy, ship- 
building. the trenches and many other 
features of the war are described in an 
interesting and instructive way. [ach 
lecture is accompanied by from forty-' 
five to sixty-five slides. Superintend- 
ents and teachers should plan to use 
some of these. They will find them just 
what is needed to give their pupils an 
intelligent idea of what our government 
is doing to win the war. For further in- 
formation address the Division of Civic 
and Educational Publications, Commit- 
tee om Public Information, Washington, 


No new schoolhouses may be built dur- 
ing the war, the War Industries Board 
has announced, except for replacement. 
The Board made this ruling when ap- 
proval was asked of a plan to expend 
$9,000,000 for schools in New York. The 
Board held that schools already built will 
suffice until the war is over. This ruling, 
officials said, will apply also to the con- 
struction of any public buildings, includ- 
ing post offices, not actually needed for 
war purposes, as well as to less essential 
private buildings. 





A Mine of Information 


Reliable and comprehensive reference 
books are almost an absolute necessity 
for the teacher, and are most desirable 
when available for pupils’ use. A one- 
volume work of this character, if suffi- 
ciently extended and properly arranged, 
answers most purposes and has the ad- 
vantage of being more conveniently, and 
thus more frequently, used than a many- 
volume set. Weare led to make these 
comments by an examination of the lat- 
est edition of ‘‘The Standard Dictionary 
of Facts,”published by The Frontier Press 
Co., Dept. B., 810 Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This is a book of 908 
large pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. Issued first in 1908, it has had 
nine careful revisions—practically one 
every year—keeping it strictly up-to- 
date, and making it each year practically 
anew book. The 1918 revision affected 
more than 250 pages of the book and 
called for about 400 changes in the index 
alone. The topical arrangement is used 
and the following are the general sub- 
divisions: History; Language; Litera- 
ture; Biography. Geography, Travel, 
Architecture; Government and Politics: 
Industry, Invention, Commerce; Science, 
Education, Religion; Natu*al History; 
Miscellany. These indicate its compre- 
hensive character, and the fact that Biog- 
raphy, for instance, has 104 pages devoted 
to it, with an averageof nearly twenty 
sketches on a page, shows the vast 
amount of information given. The pub- 
lishers boldly claim that it will accu- 
rately and concisely answer about one 
hundred thousand questions, and without 
stopping to count them, we are quite 
willing to accept the statement. In ad- 
dition to the topical arrangement, the 
Index, occupying forty-two pages,.is a 
feature which enables one quickly to 
find the desired reference. The book has 
been so long in use that it is known to 
thousands of teachers, and has been 
thoroughly commended by them. The 
present revision makes it even more com- 
plete and satisfactory. 

Accompanying the ‘‘Dictionary of 
Facts’’ is a Question Book, containing 
some seven thousand questions, the an- 
swers to which can be found in the larger 
volume. These are arrangec under four- 
teen groups; they are logical, chronolog- 
ical where point of time is to be con- 
sidered, and cover sufficient material to 
i| givea thorough review of the subject 
treated. This will bea great aid in study 
ot renders the book even more val- 
uable. 


Victory through Thrift 


1. Every teacher should know the im- 
portance of, and the correct methods of 
securing and selling, Thrift Stamps and 


.| War Savings Stamps. 


2. Every teacher should organize a 
War Savings Club during the first weeks 
of school. / 

3. Every rural teacher should have a 
supply of stamps and should arrange to 
receive additional ones as necessary. 


The Schoolma’am 


If you have strength to rival that of 
Samson, 
Yet ever use a soft and gentle hand; 
If you ’ve a vision of the wide world’s 
glories, 
Although you never go beyond your 
native land; 
If you have charms to grace a social 
Venus, 
But list not to society’s siren call; 
If you can give and give and still keep 
giving, 
And miss not one iota of it all; 
If you can mother countless hosts of 
children, 
Though you never call a single one 
your own; 
If you’ve the garnered wisdom of the 


ges, 
But can keep that fact from ever be- 
ing ,known ; 
If you’ve compassion on weak human 
nature, 
But for yourself keep always life’s 
stern rules; 
If you can do all this, your country needs 
you— 
Enlist as teacher in the public schools. 
—Anne Mae Henderson. 
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NEW SIMPLEX © 
ERASER CLEANER 


Don't allow your pupils to injure their health. 





The electric shown above is driven by a universal motor, 
that will operate on any and all eleetrie currents, 


Get a SIMPLEX motor or hand 
driven Eraser Cleaner and solve’ 


the problem for all time to come. 
**The Health of.the Child is: "ey, 

the Power of: the Nation.’ 
Forsale by leading school supply houses. Adoita’siaes ted.” 
‘JAMES LYNN COMPANY |. 
14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 
=| 


Mr. Edison's amberois 


























Six og be Articles for One Dollar 


AIR INDIAN HEAD DRESS ° 
BC BLO WwovV: A 
TOY BALLOON RED CROSS BANK 

Originated by Blanche Liggett, teacher of Primary Draw- 
ing and Construction in Froebel School, Gary, Ind. 

A pattern with full instructions as presented to children © 
accompanies each finished article. All primary teachers 
especially beginners should know how to make these obhects 
as they will find them a great help in solving the problem 
of what to give little children for handwork. Address— 
Blanche Fizgett, 311 W. Sixth Ave., Gary, Ind. 





BiG FLAG FREE 
for school or home, 8x5 
feet, genuine bunting, fast | 
colors, full number stars, 
stripes sewed together. 
Given for selling 25 sets 
Patriotic Post-Cards at 10c 
aset. Write for them. 


BLUINE MFG. CO.,468 MILL Streot, Concord Jet., Massachusetts 


ff RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


NATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 

















Dept. 203 MILWAUKEE, WISG 
ten bright, capable 
ladies to travel, demon- 


WANTED 
strate and sell well known goods 


to established dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. Address 
at once. GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, Dept. D, Omahu, Nebr. 
FRE the ABC of successful Story and 

Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
WRITERS Free. Just address WRITERS’ 

Service, Dept. 27, Auburn,N.Y. 


and inventive abilit 
Men of Ideas should write for. new 
‘‘Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘Patent Buyers’? and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent A » Dept. 84 Washington, D,C. 
_ pay baa ws — 00 per 


CASH OLD FALSE TEETH Las pero 


for diamonds, old gold, nyt mon gietiania | Sond = aol post---re- 

ceive cash by’ return mail. return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, bor 63, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
of Brad DS 

REE 


WE OFFER 832° 


Worth- while samples 25 cents. Mention py it ‘erred. 








A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 











Don’t matter if broken. 





NDID ASSORT- 


MUTUAL SUPPLY CO., Bradford, Pa. 


[EPAGE's 





HANDY 
TUBES 


GLUE 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 

















en 
rs, 
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d. 
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Supplies for School Busy ,Work. 
82 Designs for Coloring, Drawing, 
Trac white paper sax6, 16c 
24 Drawing Cards, sets No.1 and 2 
\ on white cardboard3 x56 set, 15c 
7 16 Kasy Drawing Cards 334x514, 12¢ 
30 Busy werk. Bes yearn Soest Ss on 
assorted co cardboard, 12c 
30 N nan ing “7 yer cards on 

assorted colored 'cardboard, 
Sewing Cards. Sets No. 1, 2, 8, 4, 12 
¢ different designs in set. Bet = 
16 Easy aptage fer a 3 by 

26 Alphabet Letter Sewing Cards, card) xb ize 
50 yd. skeins’silkette, Red, Bement Green, nerinks skein 7c 
12. Construction .Cards on\heavy manila pemes 6x8, 18 
12 Animal‘Cut-Outs.on heavy manila paper 43(x5%, 16c 
24 yond #ictures on' manila Daas 3% x5'4, *12c 
250 Alphabet ‘Letter Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 14c 
180 Number, Sign Cards, hand-cut cardboard, box'12c 
215 Sentence’Builder ppp hand cut cardboard, box l4c 
8 Sectional Animals.on ca rdboard, size 5x7 in. box 15¢ 
8 Sectional ‘Birds’ on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box 15c 
1@ Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 414x4%4 12c 
’ Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 614x614} 16c 
0.Reporticards for 9 months, white cardboard 4)¢x7 8c 
100 ‘Gummed ; Paper: Stars, Hearts,’Dots, Squares, with 
one color in box, KGolds Silver; ned, Blue, Green, box 8c 
talogue of f: Entertainments, ‘8 jpeakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Busy-Work, School Supplies, free to teachers. 
Address ‘A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA, 


School Room — 


Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices . . 

Literary come For All —— Srp eee 
ractical prater. pecial Days. G4pp.... - 

A Dog of mo ye Christmas . Sin ee 


The Snow leonees Hawthorne. WZpp....-. 
The Golden 1S ay Remy oe i e. 
pp 














First Explorers, For lass, 64 pp 
Literary Gems. rades. 64 PP 
Methods and Suggestions. Of toda a 
Natural ‘Expression in R: ag pp 


YT aa 
Merry Melodies. ‘Words and Music. ja Stpp e 
Alphabet Cards. For Primary Class . . . . 3 
Arithmetic Cards, For Pri: Class ..... 
Primary Composition Cards. in Colors .. . .15 
Primary Language Cards. Forty Lessons , . . .15 
Sewing Cards. elve designs , . 1+ + so « 5 
Literary Game, Eighty authors. . ... + + 22D 


Any ten of the above for $1.00, or 
All the above for $2.00 


C..W. GRAHAM, Pub., Cameron, III. 




















A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


(4 GOOD ENGLISH 


Bu.Dr. Joun L. Haney, Head of Dept. of 
English, Central High School, Philadelphia 
‘As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 

dents, and eetenes. A handy reference 
book for everyone. Explains over 1000 mis- 
used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244 
pages. @ Only T5c ane. Approval and 

ntity Price on Requesi 


THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North Lith St., Phila., Pa. 























Physical Training 
for the School Room 
50 Exercises 50 Cents 


Satisfacticn guaranteed or money 
refunded. Order today, of author. 








U.. G. FLETCHER, Shelbyville, Ills. 




















ENTERTAINMENTS 


8, Recitations, Drills, . Spea 
Rasen Pen eces, 


Songs,” ee ay Ag tg * goecial t En. 
lays, | land Books, 





tertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes? 

Make’- Up is, etc. ‘0! 

all ages and occasions, Large | © New Patriotic Plays, 
Teacher uld have . Entertainments, Etc., 





aS cca, Enicaco For War Time Benefits. 














FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER ? 


DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 
IT SHOULD. 


WE will furnish yon with a large 
standard U.S. Flag, 5ft. by 8 ft., 
made of finest bunting, having’ sewed — 
suitable for in-door or out-door use and 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon 
atonce. We willsend you 50 Emblematic Flag 
Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their friends 
will prize highly. We make nocharge for these. 
Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents 
each, Teachers say, ‘They sell like hot cakes,” 
Send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
send this beautiful school ) a, w= am == am om! 
=. oo all charges / mccuLLocH BROS., 

It will cost you a 7 ~Dept. WA, Rochester, N.Y. 
3ct. stamp. Your pu- / 
pilsand their friends 
will be delighted. / 
You will showyour » Name.........sssseseevereeees 

ericanism, — / ; 
is surprisingly Mailing Address ......ssseeeeeeee 
easy to = / 1d 
gs hg / Bec Be OE Ee School......+.++++ 
Note:—If you want two Flags, 
about it, ask for 100 pins. 
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The Chorus of the Union 
By John F. Howard 


(Prize Soug in the New York Herald’s National 
Patriotic Song Contest, 1917, with music by J. 
Christopher Marks.) 

The morning stars that shine above 
Were blazoned o’er thy ensign fair, 
The eagle, turning from the sun, 

Came back and perched forever there! 
Thy crags sublime throughout all time 
In monumental grandeur stand, 

Where Freedom rose enrobed in light 
And saved thee, dear and Native Land! 


Refrain— 
Then hail to thee, Columbia, 
The glory of the western sea, 
United States of Liberty 
Columbia, Columbia! 


‘the Chorus of the Union swells 

And blends with music of the spheres, 
As in thy diadem of stars 

Beam all the hopes of all the years; 
In grateful hearts emotions rise 

And wildly thrill the loyal breast— 
Columbia, the Queen of Storms, 
Forever dearest land and best. 


Great Flag of ample folds, no stripe 
Grow dim or single star obscure, 

But everywhere on sea and land, 

Thy might forevermore endure; 

Heed thou the cry of men that die 
Beyond the ocean’s blood-stained wave, 
And bury Tyranny and Mars 

Together in oblivion’s grave! 


While Lincoln’s memory remains 

And Washington’s great name endears, 

While mighty old Niagara’s 

Deep thunder rolls throughout the years, 

While Rockies rise and daylight dies 

In flame beyond the Golden Gate, 

Let Ages sing thy glory still— 

Eternal Union, strong and great! 
Copyright, 1917, by John F. Howard. 


Texas had 337 teachers’ cottages early 
in the summer. State Superintendent 
Doughty is receiving hearty cooperation 
from the county superintendents of the 
State in introducing these “teacherages” 
as part of the school plan, and estimated 
that the number would reach 600 by 
October. Mr. Doughty says, ‘‘The fact 
that so many districts have built teach- 
ers’ homes insures better teachers, longer 
tenure of office and necessarily, of. course, 
better schools. ’’ 


Dr. George D. Strayer, Director of the 
School Campaign for the National War 
Savings Committee, reports that the es- 
say contests which have been conducted 
in many school systems have resulted in 
the writing of the best compositions that 
he had ever had opportunity to read. 
The children were asked to write on how 
they saved things which were formerly 
wasted in order to buy War Savings 
Stamps, or on how they earned money to 
buy stamps. 





President Eliot’s paper on ‘‘Certain 
Defects in American Education and the 
Remedies for Them’’ has been published 
for wide distribution by the Bureau of 
Education, as Teachers’ Leaflet No. 5. 
The circular reviews the physical de- 
fects, as revealed both in school children 
and drafted men, and the mental defects, 
as shown in the large percentage of il- 
literacy in the: National Army, and the 
lack of men trained to trade pursuits. 
For every defect a constructive remedy 
is suggested. 


What Thrift Does 


Makes the clothes I wear. 

Builds the house I live in. 

Builds the free schools for my educa- 
tion. 

Protects me from the cold in winter. 
Provides the food I eat. 

Gives me time to play. 

Makes the stores and banks. 

Makes people happy and contented. 
Provides them with money. 

Stamps out waste and poverty. 

Just how does thrift do each of these 
things? Give examples. Each topic 
may he made the basis of a separate 
exercise. 


We Want Teaching Ideas 


Submit to us any new methods or adaptations, 
short cuts, interest arousing plans and a 
We will pay liberally for any we can use. 








Dobson-Evans Co., 302 Front st. Columbus, o 





HOW MISSOURI 


IS TEACHING 


AGRICULTURE 


IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Missouri Plan is: 

1. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The 
study of problems connected with the home—the testing of 
seed corn, canning of foods, home making, health problems, 
and right living. 

2. Theadoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that 
there is a new line of workeach year, The first year, crops 
or growing things; the second year, making things; the third 
year, animal life; the fourth year, soils and home. 

The meaning of the 
word Agriculture in 
the schools embraces 
not only subjects di- 
rectly pertaining to 
farming, but also to 
everything that con- 
cerns the life and wel- 
fare of thechildren and 
the people of the com- 
munity—health, sani- 
tation, home conven- 
iences, social condi- 
tions and community 
interests. 

Teachers, do not 
think that because 
you haven’t an agri- 
cultural education 
you cannot teach 
agriculture. You 
can teach agricul- 
ture. Many are do- 
ing it. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
You Can Have These Things. Read the List. 


1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural 
Schools”— 24-page illustrated booklet (Missouri Plan). 

2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things”— 32-page illustrated 
booklet. 

3. “Stencils and Working Drawings”— showing how to make 
a Tool Box —Nail Box— Book Rack— Bench — Saw Horse. 

4. Stencils and Drawings — Showing how to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 

5. Stencils and Lecture Books on Alfalfa — Home Canning — 
Corn—Dairying—Fly—Home— Live Stock —Oats— Poultry—Soil 
and Weeds. 

6. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes and 
Helps for Agricultural Study and Teaching. 

7. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides on fourteen different 
subjects. 








There’s a Wrong and a Right Way to Teach 
Agriculture 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit — Now 
Free for two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Bldg. “te Chicago, Ill. 
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Christmas 


and Patriotic Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 

















; ot ESE shew eS ‘SS ~ ne 
Holly Souvenir No. 75 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3}44x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
of holly beautifully printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stampedin gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph 
is not desired an artistic landscape in colors will appear in 
its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 344x5\% inches, 

_Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled’surface, De- 
sign is made up of poinsettia flowers beautifully repro- 
duced in colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamp- 
ed in gold. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an 
artistic landscape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher,*school board and pupils, 
Two Christmas poems are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 








- A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can make your pupils happy at Christmas- 
time by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 
We are offering this year several very attractive 
styles which because of their beauty and personal 
appeal are sure to please both teacher and pupils. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your ‘Souvenirs especially for your school. 
They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Booklet Souvenirs which we are 
offering this season are designated as follows: 


No.75 Holly Souvenir § No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 
No. 80 Poinsettia Souvenir No.50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and attract- 
iveness of these Souvenirs, The designs appearing on them are reproduced 
from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out 
all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s 
original, The two Christm~s styles (Nos. 75 and 80) will appeal strongly to 
teachers because of the dainty and attractive designs appearing on them 
The two patriotic styles (Nos, 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and 
coloring and make especiaily appropriate gifts at this time. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 75, 80, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
Without Photograph: One doz. 
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With Epotograph : One dozen or i 
less, $1.60. Additional ones or- or less, $1.30. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 10 cents each. dered at same time, 8 cents each. 








Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will a : fbn 
be supplied at the rate of 4% cent each or 6 cents per dozen. ‘ So eae fy a re Drake 
2 cosh ei Sy A 











Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 3)4x5)% inches. 
Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 


Four Calendar Styles 


Flag 
design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 


or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
graph is not desired a colored view of the Statue. of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine gradeof paper and con- 
‘tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
Two poems of a patriotic character are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 





No. 80C No. 75C No. 50C No, 45C 
Poinsettia Design Holly Design Victory Design Liberty Design 

We first introduced the calendar style of souvenir about one year ago and 
the very large sale which they have enjoyed indicates their popularity. 

The four calendar styles illustrated above are all made up in identically the 
same manner and differ only in the designs appearing on them. Each Souv- 
enir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and as many inner pagesas are 
required for the special printing pertaining to your school. Thedesign (your 
choice of any of the four illustrated above) is beautifully printed on the front 
card in colors and gold with photograph of teacher or school inserted in center 
panel if ordered. If photograph is not desired an appropriate landscape or 
patriotic design in colors will appear in its place. The front card and inner 
pages are attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 
1919 Calendar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. The border de- 
sign on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The inner pages are of a 
fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board and pupils. An ap- 
propriate poem is also included. The two cards and intervening sheets are 
tied at the top with a silk ribbon. Size of souvenir 4x7% inches, 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 80C, 75C, 50C and 45C 


: We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $1.75. - Additional ones or- or less, $1.50. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 12 cents each. dered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Special Discount on Club Orders 


we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 

of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the ° 
number of pupils in your school or room, ore ee Ant On. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering and of th 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- ehom 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own ew 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- é oy 
Sully none soning  P vege pn ge PO A no leave us to guess at the Silt sci OO ; 
location of your school from the name o: e place at which you may happen 
to date yourletter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as Victory Souvenir No. 50 
you wantit toappear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, 

Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet style—Size 34x54 inches. 


Cra Ola, 
wederer 








When two or more teachers 
send us their orders together 








Underscore u's to distinguish them from n’s. _ If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 


As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Pa- 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souve- triotic design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, ' photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 


teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors will appear in its place, 4 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper: and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems of a patiotic character are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 
securely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. { 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 


Art Department, 
































Réwember foes 


Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
‘Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
réchial Schools as well as Public Schools 
thromghaut the United’ Statés and Canada? 
Oo You Kyow that: they are recognized 
by tleleading Schools in New York City 
ahd elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 80 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, bo cents, 


SUBJECTS 
; Arithmetic * Physical Geography 
graphy English History 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 


Elementary English 
English Grammar 


United States History History of Education 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 
- , Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
ist Year English Zoology 
2nd Year English lst Yar French 
‘ “ 2nd Year French 
8rd Year English ist Year Latin 
44th Year English ; 2nd Year-Latin 
' Psychology and Prin- 1st Year German 
: ciples of Education énd Year German 
Commercial! Geography 8rd Year German 


_Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 124%4% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents’ per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for pore aps ok a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
%14x4 inches. Price, 10c. per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen 











For any of the above bibioins: 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ok 


We will send you paid any school or college 
book upon. rece! of the publishers’ list ie a 
reduction if we have a secondhand pony) ow 
Teachers, an account with School Boards hools and 
each Send L} 2 trial order. Mention your 
ition. accept any new or sec- 
ine school or voaicae books, Dictionaries and 
Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us, d list for our offer. 
BARNES and NOBEE, ine. Suc'rsto — & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street New York City 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT 
Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills, Songs, etc., for all occasions, sent FREE! 

» HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 
here in France be (play) 25 eee paint of Democracy ( age 





Quy 















ant)-- 
iom’s Sake 


= captain ele A )=-! ‘She os = teen Vaan Her amas 
e 
rem be. The Li ttle Diane “and the Red Cross Maid (song)-- 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


“THe House THAT HEL’ 
Franklin, Ohio—also Denver, Cole., 203 Tedecuntiinel Trust Bidg. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Food and the Schools 


_The United States Food Administra- 
tion, like other governmental agencies 
for winning the war, has sought the co- 
operation of the teachers and pupils of 
the schools in carrying out its program. 
That program has been based on an ap- 
peal to the intelligence of the people 
looking to a voluntary support. ‘I'he 
success of this appeal has been most 
gratifying, as the past year’s result 
clearly shows. The schools will be asked 
during the present year to continue their 
help. Cooperation with the colleges 
was the first step leading to the present 
program. While the college lessons 
were being distributed, high school 
teachers began to ask that a suitable 
set should be prepared for high school 
use. To meet this increasing demand 
from the schools, it was decided to have 
a book prepared for teachers of high and 
elementary schools, high school pupils 
and the general public. This book is 
published for the Food Administration. 
The price, it is stipulated, shall not ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents. The title of the 
book is *‘ Food Guide for War Service at 
Home.’’ 

The National Education Association 


| Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 


cation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the Pittsburg meeting passed 
a resolution asking the Food Adminis- 
tration to prepare material for the 
schools and to call in a body of represent- 
ative school authorities to advise as to 
the general policy teward the schools. 
Two books are in preparation for the 
elementary schools. The Food Adminis- 
tration and the schools are now in active 
cooperation on a definite school program 
of food conservation to win the war. All 
school teachers will welcome this prac- 
tical and economical program. 





Birds Help School Grounds 


Birds have such an important part in 
the courses of nature’study given in most 
schools and colleges that more should be 
done, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to attract 
them to school grounds or campuses. 
Unfortunately, says the Department, the 
campus, like the park has suffered from 
too formal landscape gardening. . Cropped 
hedges are not inviting to the birds, and 
wooded campuses where formerly birds 
abounded have been so filled with build- 
ings, so gardened and formalized that 
birds are now scarce. Some corner— 
preferably of original woodland and un- 
dergrowth if that still exists—should be 
set aside and allowed to run wild, as a 
bird sanctuary. 

In addition to the help that birds give 
as protectors of trees and shrubbery 
against injurious insects, they furnish, 
on school grounds, a distinct educational 
resource. There is scarcely an advanced 
school in the country that does not offer 
courses in bird study; and the study of 
birds out-of-doors is a necessary supple- 
ment to that in classroom and labora- 
tory. For this reason, says the Depart- 
ment, the educational need should be 
kept in view by those in charge of col- 
lege and school grounds. Plants which 
furnish bird foods should be added, nest 
boxes put up, and winter feeding carried 
on as an interesting and instructive part 
of the work in bird-study classes. It is 
further suggested that the teacher of 
ornithology should be called in. to advise 
in relation to the planning and treat- 
ment of the campus. 

Those who are interested in attracting 
birds to public and semi-public reserva- 
tions can get a publication devoted to 
this subject by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for Bulletin 715 





Dainty 


PRICE 





} 


The most 'y ropriate 
our Heavy Satin 
catalog will be sent if a two-cent stamp is enclosed for 
Please send one or more names Of teachers, to whom we will send catalog. 

Our New Christmas Poems—Some have the 
sonal touch which is get accepted both by the girls and boys, The 
beautiful Heavy Sat 
forgotten! as the name of the Teacher appears on the mark with the poem. 
LIST: Ten large size marks or less, with Teacher’s name, 
etc., size 3x9 inches, $1.40, additional ones 113¢c each. Ten small size 

marks or less, with Teacher’s name, etc., size 1%x9 inches, $1.05— 
additional ones 8 cents each. A Christmas gift will be given with every order. 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


Christmas Souvenirs 


ifts yet found from teacher to pupil are 
ibbon Bookmarks. 2 comanes, ae sizes, and 
ng. 


Flag. The per- 


Ribbon Book Marks are s0 useful and not 


These Souvenirs will be found the most attractive ever put out by us. 


BROWN @ BROWN 


Dept. 20 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Buy them NOW. Remember that on January 1, 1919, the price of 
the small size Perry Pictures,3x3'4, changes to Three-quarters ofa 
Cent Each for 40 or more; 40 for 30 cents: 75 cents a hundred. Why 
not lay in a large supply now at Half A’ Cent Each for 50 or more? 











May we urge 
you just as 
Strongly as 
possible, to 
send your or- 


; 4 
‘The Perry Pictures | 4 
! *. 
Use them as aids in teaching Language, ae ~ 
Literature, History, Geography, and especially \« 


in Picture Study. 





der NOW for 

Thanksgiving 

and Citlaomes A Cent-and-a-Half 

‘pictures, with- |each for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 

out a days de- | per hundred. Madonna and Child—Raphael 
lay. A smaller size and a larger size. 











Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for a dime. 
[Please do not send for the catalogue without enclosing the dime. ] 


Catalogues 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Send 30 cents for 30 
Madonnas or 30 Art sub- 








jects, each 5%x8. 








TEACH THE THANKSGIVING STORY AND THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH 


THE PERRY PICTURES. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or more, 








At the Craig Colony for Epileptics, 


Wanted Puri htrses, male’ 


registered training school, applicants for entrance to 
which must have satisfactorily completed at least one year 
in high school approved by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. Three year: course, nine months of 
which is in an affiliated general hospital. Graduates 
eligible for R. N. degree. Those under thirty-five years 
of age given preference, During training, $30.00 per 
month with maintenance is paid pupils. Probation period 
of three months with pay mentioned. Address 


Medical Superintendent, Sonyea, N. Y. 


A Patriotic Xmas Budget 
“The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK ” 


Py eo ot Dial Drills, etc. Contains; 
Red oe Christmas, ’’ nta ions te Red C Cross, 

-Ghristnsa Plag | Drill,’’ **Sa ben and the Allies,"* *"Santa 

Claus Brigade,’’ “Christmas in Picardy,’ B 

- RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE. Price 30 Cents. 
The above book and _*' Patriotic 
Special—iipieax” both, for 35. ‘cents. 

‘Cream of Entertainments’’ FRE 


The WILLIS N. BUGBEECO., meena KY. 


























You Can Get 
Either of These Beautiful Flags 


For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


oor 













The Flags 
f 


° 
* HONOR 
JUSTICE 
and 
LIBERTY 


tre 





THE SERVICE FLAG 


A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country's Service 


* OLD GLORY” 


A Star for Each State in 
the Union 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


WE will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inscribed— 

‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.”’ Distribute them among the 
pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, in the school, in their 
homes, factories, offices, etc., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U. S. Flag, 
or a FOUR FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number of 
stars up to and including twelve, (Additional stars may be had at a very low price.) 

You may haveasetof SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS—U.S., England, France, Belgium, Italy, Russia 
and Japan, size 16x24” Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets—for a single gross sale, if you prefer. 

We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, and other 
noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils, 

If larger flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag for the sale of TWO gross of the 
pencils, Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed flags may be obtained for the sale of two 
or more gross of the pencils ; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils. 

The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars and sewed stripes, full number of stars, double gtitched 
seams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. Can you conceive of an 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we have outlined? Everyone use 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. The special printing which we place on the 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “‘hot cakes’’ and everyone gets FULL VALUE for the small 
amount of money spent. 

Flags are going to be scarce and very high priced. Why not fill out the attached coupon and be sure of a 
nice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN ADVANCE, simply fill out the blank 


and mail today. 
“They’re All Saying The Same” 


**We have received the. fags s ane are delighted with them.’’ **The Flag reached us in good condition, in due time for our 
School, Pawtucket, R. 1. exercises, It now acorns tbe mane tuary of our chure 


**The large framed Be ..4.. of President Wilson came in good of St. Francis, Elgin, ills. 
order. Not only were the children made happy by receiving **The children of my room were delighted with the flag 
the picture, but they were eglighted to have the oonoxtanity which came today. Itarrived just in time to head our line in 
a salting the panels. isinger, Ricbards, Texas. the Liberty Day Parade. We wish to thank you for making 

our sincerest thanks for thé flag just received. it possible for us to secure os beat ptital fe ag. 

The Ket ge delighted with same. We hope that you | 2 Raifsnider, Mishawaka, Ind. 
will continue your offer next term also. = ‘*Thanks for the beautiful ‘fs ag wh hich we are aliso proud of. 
St. s School, Mount Angel, Oregon. We do not see how you can give so nice a flag tor eolling only 

**Enclosed you will find aoe for the gross of pencils for one gross of the pencils.” ‘ 

which please eend the Allies. Flags. The children are very Miss Maude Sharpe, Blenheim, South Carolina. 

proud of the two flags which we received in Feb 5 as a **We received the picture and are_ highly ples ased with it.’ 

Wrartot Hisonatadt, New York City, N Sisters of the Precious Blood, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York Statc 


(Successor to Burton S. Osborne) 





ee 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. .WE’LL DO THE REST. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York «=«-—seecseceececenceccesensuseeceeseseueesensues 191.. 

Gentlemen:—You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to 
sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or premiums 
which you offer. 


NOV—18 


Ship pencils to...sccccccrcecccecccccccescensevesssesssssscsssssesseees 









































J.M. Hanson-Bennett May sazine Bar 
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‘Chicago 


Illincis 


Your Opportunity — A Real Saving ~ But You Must Act At Once 





BOTH 


$300 


Woman’s Home Co’p’n $2.00 


American (To one address) $2.00 








Pictorial Review $2.00) {AlL. 
People’s Home Journal 757 $435 
Little Folks 1.50 3 








McClure’s Magazine $2.00 


THREE 
$ 4 25 
American (Tooneaddress) 2.00 


























per Home Comp’n 2.00 


After Nov. Ist., 1918, $4.75 





McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 








Delineator ahs one 
Everybody’s 


After Dec. 15th., 





Woman’s Home Comp’n $2. Ey 


1.50 
. 1.50 


1918, $5.00 








Youth’s Comp’n guixiru 


endar Free. 


Including balance ‘of the 
year and beautiful 1919 Cal- 


People’s Home Journal 





on $2.00] ,QUR, 
$95 


15 





All Subscriptions Are For ONE FULL YEAR, and May Be Sent to One or to Different Addresses 





Rule for Finding the Club Price for Any 
Number of Periodicals 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more 
periodicals and multiply the total by five. The result will be 
the correct price. 





Class No. Pab. Price 
SO—m-All Outdoors .ccccccccccccoccccccccccccccecccces $1 50 
25—American Boy (After ‘Nov. Ist, Class 40)........ 2 00 
26— American Cookery wocccsccccccccccccccsccccccccn 1 50 
40—American Magazine ...........sccesseeccsccesece 2 00 
BSE—Baseball MaGasime oc ccccccccccvccsscccvcccccccccce 1 50 
BRINE TOBE s oo vc 4.00000.008s 650000 0'0¥e'onb0ccecdsooene 1 50 
25—Boys’ Lite (OE 'QRIGRERE) 5 sce cccccdvrcecsesoube . 50 
DEaaaeOP . DEGUREIIRs s.0.00 0.9 000:00.00000000006000800000880 50 
70—Century Magazine (After Nov. 10th, ’18, Class 80) i 00 
S6—-Christian Herald. .ccescscccccccsccccecccoscvccese 00 
SPEEDS TUMONEY S55 004060050003 500 0006608008085 000 3 50 
GPa IORTOCS “TITINNS 6 0 000.5 0.005 0.660600 0360600406 00508 2 00 
80—Country Life in the War............cscececcseces 5 00 
DEE, MEMNOUEWS 5. nck osu 0 9's:0 066405 Ens 5006s Ede 3 00 
SIND MRUNNOU ss > onc 2b uh 000s on gocbes ese eedenesne 3 00 
EE: ol ebbhoses 3565059000 6900s0505e0shenee 1 50 
SP UENINEE. 050006040 505000954 0s 0.049 bs00s0000s20208 1 00 
URI, 65660 ns as c0 hs bs 0s 40040405005 Shudenase 3 00 
35—Educational Foundations..................ssseee08 2 00 
ee eS ere 3 00 
37—Electrical Experimenter..............cesssescceece 2 00 
27—Etude (For all Music Lovers)............seeeeeee 1 50 
DOanmVOT VOOR BIAGARIMS ooo cccccccccccccecccccsseese 1 50 
ROE GDN GURUORER, » 6.0 o'04.0000005 0000005000 0h 00008 2 00 
SEE. Scksbb bub aud soe S54 50s s5o's9 040550 0s eee ee eee 2 50 
 URNONOOD 6s 055505 0500000060 ssn4n 000000088 2 00 
Dees AIDUNRTION 26 000.000 0 00.9 0-9000005506000000TeRe 50 
OIE MEODEUD “6 oa os ov .05.0:0 0040056400 000085086 4 00 
ee rr Or errr ts: 1 50 
IN UNINED. é545050506K0d05 95.0055 0 0956484008 2 00 
SPER OPOMGCRE 00 5 2 0:0 60000000010 0000000000040 s'0 cenee 4 00 
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he aristocracy of the future will 
not be the aristocracy of birth or 
wealth, but of men who serve, who 
do thinss for their country and 
llowmen. The great prize to be 


won by men of ambition toaay is not 
money but recognition as members of 
the aristocracy of service; this aristoc- 
racy that is open to every man instead 


of the old dead and sone aristocracy 
thet was open to those of particular 


birth or sreat wealth . 


CIVIC POSTER 


(To be mounted and hung where pupils may easily read and memorize it.) 


~ Charles MZ. Schwab 
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War Relief Work in the Manual Training Room 


BY SAMUEL C. 






yp E of the things that com- 
=! mend the manual training de- 
partment of a school is its 
ability to adapt itself to spe- 
cial conditions, and to render 

ML service in unusual circum- 
stances. Apparently, in this time of great 
stress, this department of our public schools 
is responding nobly by supplying many need- 
ful articles and in a great quantity. 

A hasty survey might convince one that 
while there is aconstant demand for sweaters, 
caps, socks, and wristlets, for surgical dress- 
ings, gun-wipes, and many other things that 
girls can make in the domestic science class, 
there is little that boys can do. Inquiry at 
camps and soldiers’ clubs shows, however, 
that there are a number of articles that boys 
can make in the manual training shop. 


Incain Cuecker BoarRo 





OLSON, Instructor in Industnai Arts, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 








nish him recreation. In this 


one project of each class as 


article I shall briefly describe es 





worked out in a pre-voca- 
tional school in Seattle. 


oa Seciion of 





Knitting Needles. A large 





+ maple dowel- 
ing was secured and cut into 
14” lengths, a dozen or fifteen 


. 3 // 
quantity of (4) Back 


(2) Space vor Checkers 2° 
(3) Boering 2° 
(4) Cheeirs #2 
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at a time, ona fine circular 
saw. The needles were then 








pointed on a disc sander at- 
tached to a lathe; and 3” 
wooden button molds, fitted 
and glued to the other end, 
made fine knobs. The nee- 
dles were thensandpapered by 
hand. In order to relieve 
the tediousness as well as to expedite the 
process of smoothing many 
hundred pairs of needles, a 
contest was arranged be- 
tween two ciasses. Five 
neecles were handed out to 
each boy at a time, and boy 
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inspectors, appointed for 
fifteen-minute periods, 
passed on the work before it 
was turned over to the in- 
structor. The score was 
kept on the board and an- 
ncuncement was made, at 
F the close of the period, of 
: high man for number of 
needles finished and high 
number with one piece of 
1! sandpaper. Thus diplomat- 
iF ically and expeditiously was 
this rather prosy part of 
the work disposed of. The 
needles were next dipped in 
== ay, thin white shellac and rub- 

| bed, and afterward waxed 








Thearticles roughly divide into two classes, 
those that have to do with the physical 
comfort of the soldier and those that fur- 
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and polished. A number of 
Hives! the needles were stained 
—f | with extra dark mahogany 
spirit stain. 


Checkerboards. In work- 


ing out a plan for a checkerboard, emphasis 
was laid in the class discussions on appear- 
ance, durability, and compactness. 


A type 
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was finally evolved that utilized the natural 
colors of the wood, presented a pleasing ap- 
pearance, and provided a space inside the 
board for the checkers. 

Maple and black walnut with an oak frame, 
with finish in the natural, make a very rich 
looking board. But these woods were too 
expensive, and white spruce and southern 
gum were selected for the checks. Boards of 
these varieties, ;’;’”’ in thickness, were ripped 
into strips 18’’ wide and glued up, spruce 
and gum alternately. The next day the re- 
sulting board was cross cut and again glued 
up, every other section being reversed. A 
3; fir backing was tnen glued on, the grain 
running at right angles to that of the face. 
The edges having been trued up, two sections 
of the frame, grooved and rabbeted as shown 
in the diagram, were glued on after which 
the back was slipped into place and the two 
remaining pieces of frame were clamped on. 

One of these pieces has a 3’’x3” mortise 
worked near one end, fitted with a trap which 
opens by pressure of the finger to receive the 
checkers. It is. understood that at least 
twenty-four hours intervened between any 
two processes of gluing up of the parts. The 
board was next planed, withasharp, closely 
set plane, scraped, and sandpapered. An oil 
finish was given to bring out the rich shade 
of the grain, and the whole was then given 
a final finish of shellac and wax. 

(Continued on page 79) 








Putting the Finishing Touches on Checkerboards and 
Knitting Needles 
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| 
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Two Boys Cutting Sections for Checkerboards on a 
Fine Circular Saw 





Samples of One Hundred Checkerboards Made ior 
Soldiers and Sailors 
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Good American 
Controls Himself 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

If the tracing is made on Japanese Rice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two /2*3° and 
tno 124% 3" strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. lount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on thé 


bach of the frome. 
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Geography and the Great War 





MHE great world war is accom- 
fm plishing many things besides 
e8 making the world ‘‘safe for de- 
im mocracy.’’ The development of 
7) aviation, the ‘‘boom’’ of the 
temperance movement, the 
change in medical and surgical methods, the 
new powers and responsibilities given to 
women, the growth of new industries which 
will tend tc make nations less dependent on 
one another, are only a few of the many re- 
sults of the terrible conflict which is raging 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Of especial interest to teachers is the 
prominence which has been given to Geog- 
raphy, and the realization which has come 
to many high officials of the value of the 
subject and the necessity of studying it. 

The story is told of an officer who, in the 
early months of the war, ordered his men to 
advance to a certain point and ‘‘dig them- 
selvesin.’’ The place indicated was a thinly 
covered ledge of rock, and the order was one 
which it was impossible to obey. 

Both the Allies and the Germans are mak- 
ing use of a large number of skilled meteor- 
ologists, experts in weather forecasting ; and 
the time of the movements of troops and the 
gas and flame attacks depend in large meas- 
ure on the advice of these scientists. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has the surface of any country received the 
amount of attention and study which during 
the war has been given to that of eastern 
France and Belgium. The formation, the 
situation, the direction, and the connections 
st every valley and every stream have re- 
ceived many hours of anxious study by offi- 
cers of both srmies, while every elevation, 
however slight, offers such points of advan- 
tage over the intrenched or advancing enemy 
that the most intense fighting of the war has 
taken place on their slopes. Vimy Ridge, 
Messines Ridge, ‘‘Dead Man’s Hill,’’ and 
numerous other heights of land have fre- 
quently been mentioned in the war reports 
as the objectives of a battle or centers where 
the struggle has raged the hottest. The 
rivers of France and Belgium—the Meuse, 
the Marne, the Aisne, the Yser, the Vesle, 
and numerous other small streams, their val- 
leys and the slopes that bound them—have 
been of the greatest strategic importance, 
and have figured prominently again and again 
in the daily war news. 

The United States has been thoroughly 
searched from east to west for expert geog- 
raphers. They are needed, to teach the offi- 
cers of the army, to give instruction in the 
training camps, to carry on geographical war 
courses in colleges and universities, and to 
do research work for the government. Ata 


call from Washington, the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York put forth 
strenuous efforts to find two hundred experts 
in geography whose work was urgently 
needed in connection with the war. 

Never before have teachers had such an 
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opportunity as the present to teach real, liv- 
ing geography—geography throbbing with 
vital interest and alive with human rela- 
tions. Any instructor, whether in elemen- 
tary school, high school, or college, who fails 
to avail himself or herself of this chance to 
teach vital truths and living principles con- 
nected with this world of ours, or to show 
the close relationship between nature and 
man, between the earth and the lives and 
occupations of the people who live upon it, 
is a ‘‘slacker’’ who is not ‘‘doing his bit.’’ 
The preliminary topics usually taught in 
the study of a continent or country are fre- 
quently uninteresting to pupils. Their in- 
terest is roused when such topics as the peo- 
ple and their occupations are described, but 
the position, size, surface, climate, drainage, 
etc.,. are often presented in such a way that 
little connection can be seen between them 
and the life of the people. To-day, when 
pupils know that its position was the cause 
of a country’s ruin and devastation, when, 
by the daily papers, they can see that the 
surface and drainage of the land decide the 
routes of armies, when the campaigns, the 
gas attacks, and the aviation exploits are de- 
termined by the climate, the study of these 
topics becomes a matter of absorbing interest. 
The position of Serbia made it necessary 
that it should be crushed by the Central 
Powers if Germany was to carry out her plans 
of controlling Central Europe and gaining a 
route to Constantinople and thence to Asia. 
The coastline of Germany has for years 


caused Holland, Belgium, and Denmark to 
look with anxious eyes into the future to the 
time when the ‘‘mailed fist’’ of Prussianism 
could no longer refrain from grasping and 
absorbing these weak little kingdoms which 
stood between her and a longer shore line on 
favorable commercial waters. 

The boundaries of the Balkan countries, 
following neither racial limits nor natural 
division lines, have been a primary cause of 
all the recent wars in the Peninsula, and 
have been an important factor in determin- 
ing the entry of the different countries into 
the present conflict. 

The very size of the Russian Colossus made 
her invincible so far as her man power is 
concerned, and unconquerable in the sense of 
ever becoming absorbed by any other power. 
Though large portions like the Ukraine—a 
region nearly as large as Texas—may be 
taken from the edges of the Russian Empire, 
its entire area is so vast that the loss would 
be no more in proportion than that of Min- 
nesota to the entire United States. 

The importance of the surface and drain- 
gge of a country in military operations is 
exceedingly great, and the relations of the 
two can be traced easily in the campaigns 
on any front. The Po valley in northern 
Italy has long been the most densely popu- 
lated, the most fertile, and the most impor- 
tant agricultural area of the country. The 
great Alpine mountain wall which borders it 
on the north has been as effective a barrier 
to the Austro-Hungarian troops in the pres- 
ent conflict as it was to the invading barba- 
rians of the north in the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

Against the wall of the Carpathians en- 
circling the rich Danube valley, the Russian 
army beat in vain for months in the early 
campaigns of the war. 

In the European conflicts of past centuries, 
as well as in the present conflict, the valleys 
of the Marne, the Somme, the Meuse, and 
other rivers of France and Belgium have 
echoed and re-echoed to the tramp of soldiers 
and the tumult of war. Railroads usually 
follow river valleys, and the securing and 
holding of these routes of transportation is of 
vital importance to the armies on either side. 

The resources of the European countries 
have been no small factor in deciding cam- 
paigns and explaining the movements of 
troops. Enormous quantities of supplies are 
necessary for the food and clothing of a na- 
tion and their armies, and for munitions of 
war. The copper of Serbia, the oil of the 
Caucasus region, the wheat of the Ukraine, 
the coal and iron of Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and eastern France have been absolutely 
necessary to the Central Powers, in order 
that they might continue the war. Products 
of neutral countries are of equal importance 
to the beleaguered nations. The dairy prod- 
ucts of Denmark, the fish of Scandinavia, 
the manufactures of Switzerland must be 
obtained by Germany, and must be paid for 
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with whatever commodity she can best spare. 

European countries are not the only ones 
to be touched by the great conflict. Its ef- 
fects are world wide. By its position, Japan, 
one of the allied nations, has rendered safe 
for commerce the harbors of Siberia, and 
enormous quantities of munitions and sup- 
plies have been shipped from the United 
States across the Pacific Ocean and landed 
at Vladivostok and other Russian ports. The 
war has done more in four years to forward 
the transformation of Japan from an agricul- 
tural to a manufaéturing nation than would 
have taken place in times of peace in half a 
century. She has supplied the Allies with 
large amounts of manufactured goods—food, 
clothing, and munitions of war. The stimu- 
lation of Chinese industry is equally remark- 
able. 

Because of the shortage of vessels and the 
difficulty of transportation, manufacturing 
in South America has received a boom. In 
these days those teachers who depend on the 
statements of a ten-year-old textbook will 
teach facts that are absolutely false. The 
manufacturing industries of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile, the making of staples, such 
as cotton goods, boots and shoes, and flour, 
etc., has increased to a remarkable extent 
in the past few years. I do not mean to in- 
timate that these countries have as yet be- 
come important manufacturing nations, or 
that they will not for a long time to come 
need to import large quantities of manufac- 
tured articles, but I do mean that the war 
has caused an increase in manufacturing in- 
dustries in South America which otherwise 
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would have had a much more gradual growth. 
The same causes which have prevented 
manufactured goods from being carried to 
South America have hindered also the ship- 
ping of their exports. The companies which 
furnished the Chilean nitrates, so necessary 
for fertilizing purposes, and the corporations 
handling the tanning extract made from the 
quebracho tree of Argentina, Paraguay, and 
southern Brazil have been facing a difficult 
situation. Compare the exports of cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, and meat from South America 
with:those of previous years and see what 
effect the war has had on these industries. 
The permanent effects.of the war will be 
many and varied. The territorial adjust- 
ments and the shifting of boundary lines, 
which have occupied so large a place in the 
minds of many people, may after all be 
smaller and of less consequence than the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and economic changes 
and developments which will follow the world 
struggle. In ourown country the beginnings 
of many movements may already be traced. 
One of the most important of these is a moral 
rather than an economic one. . The lessons 
taught by the war in conservation; in econ- 
omy, in thrift, in helpful work for others 
will not, in the coming years of peace, be 
entirely lost. We shall never again be quite 
so careless, quite so wasteful, quite so 
thoughtlessly extravagant, as we were be- 
fore the war. The war gardens, the thrift 
stamps, the liberty loans, the sugar and flour 
rations, and the coal shortage have taught us 
lessons the influence of which will never be 
entirely lost. - 


Races in the Great War 


er 


But aside from this moral uplift, the 
teacher should notice carefully those develop- 
ments in our industrial life which the war 
has caused. Each staple product brought 
into prominence by its value to the warring 
nations, by shortage, or by government regu- 
lation should form the basis of schoolroom 
work while public attention is turned in that 
direction. The teacher can thus accomplish 
two objects, she can help the children to be 
real patriots and follow cheerfully the sug- 
gestions of the government, giving up some 
comfort or even some necessity for a time 
for the sake of others, and she can at the 
same time teach valuable lessons in geog- 
raphy. We are hearing a great deal in re- 
cent years about teaching geography by ‘‘the 
problem method.’’ Surely the sugar ques- 
tion, the coal shortage, the dye-stuff situa- 
tion, and the flour rations are furnishing prob- 
lems not only for the schoolroom but for the 
entire world. When children are going with- 
out their candy and are using substitutes for 
sugar in their food, they will be especially 
interested in a study of the sugar industry. 

The consumption of sugar per capita in 
France and Belgium before the war was 
about forty pounds per year. In the last 
two or three years it has decreased about 
half. Our per capita consumption of sugar 
is between eighty and ninety pounds, and 
was greater in 1917 than ever before. 

How much of the sugar that we use is 
raised in the United States? In what states 
is it grown? Which states produce cane 
sugar and which ones beet sugar? Where 
does the rest of our supply usually come 
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from? Why have we not, during the war, 
received as much as usual from these sources ? 
What is the proportion in normal years of 
cane and beet sugar in the world’s supply? 
What proportion of the world’s supply of 
sugar do European countries ordinarily pro- 
duce? Is this cane sugar or beet sugar? 
What countries in Europe are especially 
noted for their product? Give two reasons 
why little sugar has been produced in Europe 
during the last three years. How would 
you have been affected by the sugar shortage 
if our government had not regulated the 
price? Why does so long a time intervene 
between the harvesting of the cane and beet 
crops and the putting of the new product on 
the market? here are the great sugar re- 
fineries of the United States? Why is not 
the sugar refined nearer the place of produc- 
tion? Sugar is a food necessity, not a lux- 
ury; what have you done to help eke out 
the supply of our Allies? 

The answers to these and other thought- 
provoking questions are found in pamphlets 
which are supplied free of charge by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, or 
which mey be consulted at nearly any public 
library. Many newspapers and magazines 
have contained articles on products and in- 
dustries affected by the war. The wise 
teacher will save many of these and thus 
continually add to her reference library. 
The pupils will bring in valuable additions, 
many of them of permanent value. 

Before the war Great Britain was the most 
important shipbuilding nation in the world, 
and more vessels were built on the Clyde 
River in Scotland than in the entire United 
States. Germany ranked second in the build- 
ing of ships. Her industry has been greatly 


route to Constantinople and thence to Asia. 


the manufactures of Switzeriand must be 


The coastline of Germany has for years obtained by Germany, and must be paid for 





fostered in recent years, her war lords real- 
izing that she could never attain her ambi- 
tion of world supremacy until she had first 
gained control of the seas. This was mani- 
festly impossible until her navy should out- 
rank England’s. To-day the United States 
far outranks any other nation in the ship- 
building industry. We are already building 
in a year more than twice the number that 
Germany ever put out in the same time, even 
when she was straining every nerve to over- 
take Great Britain. 

On the shores of Puget Sound, San Fran- 
cisco, Bay and other points on the coast of 
California, the Columbia River, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, 
New York Harbor, Lake Superior, Lake Erie, 
the Detroit River, and along the shores of 


New England, ships are growing at an in- | 


credible speed. 

On Hog Island in Philadelphia harbor are 
situated the largest shipyards in the world, 
shipyards far surpassing in size those on the 
Clyde River in Scotland where, for many 
years before the war, more ships were built 
than in the entire United States. 

What kind of ships are being built in our 
shipyards? Why have we developed the 
shipbuilding industry to such an extent? 

What use will these ships be put to after 
the war? What effect will the development 
of the shipbuilding industry have on the 
United States after the war is over? 

Before the war Germany openly boasted 
that she could starve the nations of the world 
into submission to her will by withholding 
from them supplies of potash on which prac- 
tically the entire world depended. Read the 
article in the ‘‘World’s Work’’ for May, 
1918, consult other references on the same 
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subject, and plan a lesson on that most es- 
sential product. 

In the ‘‘World’s Work,’’ for March, 1918, 
is a splendid article on the dyestuff’s crisis 
which might serve as a basis for a lesson on 
that product. In the same magazine for . 
June is a fine article on our nitrate neces- 
sities and the new methods of supplying 
them. 

Such articles as these are of the greatest 
value to the teacher who intends to keep her 
work abreast of the times and to study with 
her pupils those products and industries 
which are of the greatest importance at the 
present day. 

In the large majority of cities and towns 
schools will continue after the war to use the 
same textbooks furnished several years ago. 
Geographies are more expensive than any 
other elementary school textbook, and there- 
fore new sets are supplied very infrequently. 
Think of the inaccurate maps and the incor- 
rect statements which every textbook printed 
before 1914 will contain. It is only by the 
constant reading of papers, magazines, and 
books that a teacher can learn the truth, and 
it is only by being constantly on the watch 
for pictures, descriptions, and maps that she 
can accumulate the necessary material to aid 
in her teaching. 

Yes, it all means more work, additional 
time, extra thought and care, and more care- 
ful planning, but the added interest on the 
part of the pupils and the value of the les- 
sons in patriotism, thrift, and brotherly love 
which will come through a study of war 
geography are worth many times the added 
effort. 

The war is the geography teacher’s oppor- 
tunity. Don’t miss it. 


Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction 
Outlines That May Serve as a Basis for Profitable and Interesting Early Morning Exercises 


(Lesson J is concluded from October.) 


HE stomach is in 
the abdomen, a 
little to the left side. 
It receives and part- 
ly digests the food 
which we eat. The 
foodentersthemouth 
and passes down the 
esophagus or gullet 
into the stomach. 
Have. you ever 
vomited? What 
caused it? 
Have you ever had 








Jane Eayre Fryer 











“sick stomach’’? 
Small bits of cracked ice, soda mint tab- 
lets, or ‘lime water will sometimes give relief. 
Have you ever had the hiccoughs? What 


caused them? 


Answer—lIndigestion. 
Nine to fifteen swallows of water without 
taking a breath, or one or two soda mint 


tablets will generally give relief. 


Treatment for Poison in the Stomach— 


BY JANE EAYRE FRYER 


When poison has been swallowed, send for 
the doctor, but work immediately. Make 
the patient vomit as soon as possible by giv- 
ing one teaspoonful of mustard in a cup of 
warm water, or one teaspoonful of salt in a 
cup of warm water, or two teaspoonfuls of 
ipecac. Repeat if necessary until the patient 
vomits freely. 

After vomiting, give the white of an egg 
stirred in water; or milk; or boiled starch. 
Give hot coffee as a stimulant. 

The Eyes enable us to look out and see 
what is going on about us. ‘They are the 
windows of the body. 

How do the nose and the eyebrows help 
protect the eyes? 

Have you ever had an injury to the eye? 
Tell about it. 

For Foreign Body in the Eye—Wink. Do 
not rub. Lift upper lid down over lower, 
blowing opposite nostril. 

If these means fail, turn the lid back.over 
a toothpick, removing the foreign body with 
the pointed corner of a handkerchief. 

For bits of plaster in the eye, bathe with 
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diluted vinegar. For acids, bathe with a 
very diluted bicarbonate of soda solution. 
These may be used in an eye cup if you have 


‘one. 


The Ear enables us. to hear sounds and to 
talk to each other. 

Have you ever had an injury to the ear? 
Tell about it. 

If an insect gets in the ear, drown it out 
with warm water or warm olive oil. 

Do not probe the ear with a pin, Why? 

Lesson Il 
NOTE: In every lesson the teacher should impress 


upon the pupils the importance of sending for the 
doctor, if the injury is at al! serious. 


BANDAGES 


After learning about the various parts of 
the body and some of the ways in which they 
may be injured, it is next necessary to know 
something about bandages and their use. 

Bandages are used: 

1. To hold dressings in place. 

A dressing is anything that is put directly 
on a wound to cover it and help it get well. 

Example: a pad of gauze or any sterile 
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cloth. The bandage is the cloth which is 
used to protect the dressing and hold it over 
the wound. 
2. To keep splints in place. 
- A splint is some stiff material, usually a 





Small Trangulor Bondayes 
piece of wood, to hold the broken arm or leg 
in position. After the splints are in place 
the bandage is wound around the outside. 
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8. As a sling. 

Example: to support a broken arm. 

4. To stop bleeding by pressure. 

Example: a deep cut. 

The bandages most used in First Aid are: 

1. Triangular bandages. 

2. Roller bandages. 

For the triangular bandages the teacher 
should provide a piece of clean cotton cioth 
about 86 or 38 inches square; for the roller 
bandages, a roll of gauze about 2 or 24 inches 
wide and several yards long. These can usu- 
ally be obtained at a drug store, if desired, 
but any clean material will do. 

The square of cloth will furnish two tri- 
angular bandages, if folded diagonally, and 
cut across the fold. 

For smaller triangular bandages one of 
the larger may be folded vertically and cut 
again. 

If a narrow roller bandage”is required, a 
roll of the 24 inch bandage may be cut across 
with a knife. _ 

Triangular Bandages. 

Triangular bandages may be used: 

1. Unfolded, as a triangle. 

2. Folded, as a scarf, or cravat. 

The teacher may first show the class how 
the bandage is applied and then allow the 
pupils to practice on each other. In this 


way the lesson can be made both practical 
and interesting. 

Bandaging the Hand. 

Use a small triangular bandage and apply 
as shown in the illustration. Tie or sew, or 
pin with a safety-pin the ends in front, and 
pin the point of the triangle at the back of 
the hand as shown. In tying, use the reef 
knot as it will not slip. 

To tie a reef knot, take one end of the 
bandage in each hand. Pass the right hand 
end over and under the left. Pass the end 
now in the left hand over and under the right 
and pull tight. 

The pupils may practice making the knot 
with string. 

If the wound is in the palm or on the back 
of the hand, the scarf bandage may be used.. 
This leaves the fingers and thumb free as 
shown in the illustration. 

Bandaging the Foot. 

The same kind of bandages are used for 
the foot as for the hand, and are applied in 
much the same way. See illustration. 

The Arm. 

To make a sling for the arm, use a large 
triangular bandage. 

If the left arm is to be placed in a sling, 
put one end of the bandage over the right 
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large Thangelar Bandage Applied te Hand 


shoulder, and allow the bandage to hang 
down with the right angle next the left 
elbow. 

Place the injured arm in position and tie 
the ends of the bandage over the left shoul- 
der. Pull the right angle of the bandage 





Cravat Bandage Apphed to Hand 
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Cravat Bandage Applied to foot 


over the elbow of the injured arm and pin 
in front. See illustration. 

If the right arm is injured, proceed in the 
opposite manner, first putting the bandage 
over the left shoulder. 
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The triangular bandage may also be folded 
in the form of a scarf and used as an arm 
sling. 

If there is no bandage at hand, the shirt 
sleeve may be pinned to the front of the shirt 
or vest; or the skirt of the coat may be 
pulled up over the injured arm and pinned 
so as to give the necessary support. 

The Head. 

To bandage the head, take the large tri- 
angular bandage and fold a hem on the long 
side, about 14 inches wide. 

Place the hem against the forehead right 
above the eyes, with the bandage over the 
top of the head and the point at the back. 

Pass the ends around the head and cross 
at the back. Bring them to the front and 
tie ina knot. Pin the point up behind. 

The Eye, the Neck, the Jaw. 

To bandage the eye, the neck, or the jaw, 
fold the triangular bandage in the form of a 
searf and tie in place. 

When necessary, two bandages may be 
used for the jaw. Place the first across the 
chin and tie at the back of the neck. Place 
the second under the chin and tie at the top 
of the head. . 

Roller Bandages. 

These are best made from gauze or cheese- 
cloth, although muslin or cotton cloth may 
be used. 

The most common roller bandage is 2 or 
24 inches wide, and several yards long, 
tightly wound in a roll. 

For most purposes of First Aid, the roller 
bandage may be applied in a circular manner, 
as shown on page 77. Care should be 
taken not to apply it very tightly unless 
pressure is necessary to stop the flow of 
blood. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from 
teachers for our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have 
arranged to furnish a collection of these in convenient Supplement 
form. The Supplement contains the following double page patterns : 
The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the 
following Mother Goose patterns : Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, 
Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, 
to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly 
Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, 
showing howto mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper 
covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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A RED CROSS THANKSGIVING 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies 
of these outlines may be given to pupils to 
trace, color, cut, and mount. Miss Red Cross 
wears a blue dress with white cuff, a white 
apron and head dress, white hose and blue 
shoes. Master Belgium, who is fair haired, 
wears a white waist, dark blue trousers, and 
black stockings. . His black haired sister 
wears a white cap and yoke, black bodice and 
stockings, and an orange and black striped 
skirt. Paint the vegetables, fruits, turkey, 
and baskets natural colors. Mount as shown, 
using for a background a strip of blue oat- 
meal wall paper 36 by 14% inches with a strip 
of green paper 36 by 3 inches having the 








upper edge torn. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 

» of an assortment of these posters 

) and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 


shown on page 45, at the prices 

quoted for each. Both of these 

features appear in our pages every 
month. 
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Noon Hour Magic 





HE substitute teacher was not 
particularly pleased when she 
was asked to supply for a win- 
ter month in a remote rural dis- 
trict. She was less so when 
she saw the bareness of her 
surroundings and noted the 
poor equipment. Yet it was 
not until the noon hour that her 
courage completely failed. 
Nineteen pupils carried their 
dinners, and the group of boys 
and girls forced to eat unappe- 

tizing lunches in an unattractive schoolroom 

comprised a problem not easily solved. There 
was something almost appalling in the row 
of much used pails, each bearing the usual 
triangles of sandwiches, pie, and cookies. 

Occasionally a jar of baked beans or a dish 

of salad offered variety. Yet, at best, the 

lunches hastily prepared by busy mothers 
were not the best types for growing children. 

Small wonder that little bodies were easily 

tired, and that little minds found school rou- 

tine monotonous! 

Miss Prentis, sizing the situation at a 
glance, decided to provide a hot lunch each 
noon. The box stove by which her school- 
room was heated could be used for cooking a 
meal, even though the process was decidedly 
awkward. This necessity 
provided for, "Miss Prentis 
laid her plans before the 
parents, asking their co- 
operation, 

In a short time she secured 
the loan of two large kettles, 
a double boiler, two strong 
paring knives, four good sized 
pans, and six mixing spoons. 

Her boarding mistress do- 
nated dish-pans and dish- 
towels. The children pro- 
vided their own plates, bowls, 
cups and saucers, etc. 

The provision of food de- 
pended entirely upon the par- 
ents. A few thought the 
plan nonsensical, but for the 
most part all were willing to 
cooperate. The novelty ap- 
pealed to the children, who 
carried enthusiastic reports 
home and were loud in the 
praises of a teacher who 
could show them how to cook. 
Every afternoon Miss Prentis 
placed notes in the dinner 
pails of certain children stat- 
ing the articles they were to 
bring on the morrow. 

Also the teacher asked 
each pupil to contribute ten 
cents. This was used for 
miscellaneous supplies, such 




















as cocoa, tomatoes, corn, 
macaroni, salt pork, and 
sugar. 
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The cooking of the meal required little 
time. Committees, comprising three mem- 
bers each, were appointed. The different 
groups set the table, prepared the vegetables, 
assisted with the cooking, cleared the table, 
washed the dish-towels, ete. Miss Prentis 
herself did the serving and supervising. 

Little school time was lost, for vegetables 
were prepared before school hours. -It re- 
quired only a moment to place the food on 
to cook. Twenty minutes was usually ample 
time for washing dishes. The committees 
were changed every week, so that work 
would not become monotonous. 

The children furnished their own bread 
and pastry. Only one hot dish, besides cocoa 
or hot milk, was provided. It was a pleas- 
ant sight indeed to see the merry, wide- 
awake youngsters seated at an attractively 
set table, where simple but well balanced 
meals were served. 

The menus, with directions for preparing, 
are given below. They may be prepared in 
any schoolroom where there is a flat topped 
stove. The recipes provide for twenty. 


Potato Soup— 
12 large potatoes 4 qts. milk 
4 onions salt 
¥% cup flour pepper 


\ cup butter 
Cut potatoes into small dice. Cook until tender. 
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While these are cooking, put milk in double boiler, 
adding sliced onions. Cream flour and butter. Com- 
bine with milk, making a very thin white sauce. Add 
the potatoes. Season and serve piping hot. 


Tomato Bisque— 

2 qt.-cans tomato 

2 % ats. milk 1 large onion 

cup butter seasoning 

Place milk in double boiler. Add onion and bring to 

a boil. Remove onion and thicken with the flour, which 
has been mixed with cold water to form a smooth 
paste. Cook in double boiler fifteen minutes.. Strain 
tomatoes. Heat. Combine mixtures. Serve with 
crackers. 


¥% cup flour 


Corn Chowder— 

2 qts. sliced potato 

1 can corn 2 onions 

2 qts. milk seasoning 

Cut pork into small pieces, try out, adding sliced 

onions. Cook thoroughly. Boil potatces until soft. 
Drain and combine with pork and onions. Add corn 
and milk. Season well. Bring to a boil before serving. 


Baked Potatoes— 
Select small potatoes of uniform size. Wash. Bake 
in ashes. Serve with butter. 


¥ |b. salt pork 


Bean Soup— 
1 qt. dried beans ¥X cup butter 
2 qts. milk \ cup flour 


Soak beans over night. Drain. Cover with cold 
water and cook until soft. Drain and press through 
asieve. Make a ‘thin white sauce. Combine, adding 
butter slowly. Serve very hot with erackers. 


Pea Soup— 
1% qts. dried peas |b. butter 
1 pint cream seasoning 

Soak peas over night. Cook util soft. Press through 
a coarse strainer. Add cream and water enough to 
form the desired consistency. Add butter and season- 
ing just before serving. 

Creamed Potatoes— 

Cut potatoes into cubes. Cook 
until tender.. Prepare a thick white 
sauce seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and butter. Add this to the pota- 
toes. Serve at once. 

Vegetable. Stew— 

2 cups carrot 

8 cups potato 

1 cup turnip 

Wash, pare, and dice all vege- 
tables. Cook until nearly done. 
(Potatoes require less time than 
others.) Cut pork into small pieces 
and try out slowly. Add this ‘to 
vegetables. Cover with sufficient 
water to form a broth. Cook until 
well blended. 


Fish Chowder— 


4 onions 
¥ Ib. salt pork 


2 lbs. salt fish 12 potatoes 
¥ Ib. salt pork 3 onions 
1% qts. milk seasoning 


Cut fish into'small pieces. Par- 

‘ boil in several waters to remove 
salt.. Cut the pork into dice and fry 
brown in the kettle in which 
chowder is to be made. Slice po- 
tatoes and onions. Combine with 
fish and pork. Cook until well 
done. Add milk and bring to a boil. 


. Succotash— 
1 can corn 2% qts. milk 
8 cups beans seasoning 


¥Y cup butter 

Soak beans over night. Parboil 
and cook until tender. Add corn, 
milk, and seasoning. Bring toa 
boil and serve. 

Cabbage Soup— 

Cut a good-sized head of cabbage 
into small pieces. Cook thoroughly. 
To this add sufficient milk to make 
the desired quantity. Season with 
salt, pepper, and.butter. The milk 
may be thickened slightly if de- 
sired. 

Macaroni— 

Break macaroni into small 
lengths. Cook until tender. Com- 
bine with a thin white sauce. This 
may be varied by adding grated 
cheese. Instead of a white sauce, 
strained tomatoes may be added to 
the macaroni. 
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Vitalizing the Study of Agriculture 


Missouri’s Forward Movement for Rural Schools Is Well Worth a Study 


J. WALKER, State Inspector of Rural Schools, Missouri 


BY. :F. 


Scene: A typical American country school- 
house, interior view. Persons: Country 
school-teacher, country boys and girls— 
twenty, more or less. Place: Somewhere 
in Missouri. Time: Late winter. 

The boys and girls are working about a 
table, some sitting, some standing, talking 
in an audible tone of voice. They are of 
varying ages and sizes, ranging.in age from 
ten to fifteen years, and in size from the lit- 
tle, timid girl to the overgrown, awkward 
boy. Happiness is pictured on their faces. 
Interest, enthusiasm and naturalness are ev- 
ident in their conduct. Ears of corn, seed 
corn testing-boxes, and pencils and paper ure 
the materials with which the children are 





Scoring an Ear of Corn 

working. Around the walls, in racks orderly 
arranged, are hundreds of ears of corn, each 
bearing a tag. 

What sort of school is this? How did it 
come about? The school is a real country 
school. Not rural in location merely, but in 
spirit and purpose as well. The teacher is 
teaching in terms of the children’s lives. 
She has found that pedagogy is a thing to 
practice——a means of developing boys and 
girls—and not simply a bridge by which she 
may cross from the realm of the layman into 
the land of the licensed teacher: ,She has 
learned that ‘‘Things come before ideas, ’’ 
and the corollary that ideas do not come with- 
out being preceded by things; that we learn 
to do a thing by doing that thing, and not 
by doing some other thing, and that the 
mind goes by its own activity. Long ago 
she could say these words, now she is living 
these truths. She has learned, too, that ag- 
riculture is not in books. She knows that 
its spirit is to be found in fields of corn and 
wheat and oats; in meadows of clover, and 
alfalfa and timothy; in the pastures with 
horses and cattle and sheep; in the barnyard 
with pigs and calves, and in the poultry yard 


-where the hens are cackling and filling the 


air with voices that put a song in the house- 
wife’s heart; in short, that agriculture is 
all the environment of country life. 


She has also gotten a new viewpoint of 
education. She now thinks of educational 
agriculture, instead of agricultural educa- 
tion. She uses corn and alfalfa because she 
sees in these things a means of educating 
her boys and girls. She is thinking of boys 
and girls more than of books and subject 
matter. 

How did this sort of school come to be? 
How did it get away from the idea that a 
school is a place for books and not for corn, 
a workshop for expression and activity rather 
than a jail-like cloister for suppression and 
passivity ? 

First, the rural school-teachers, county 
superintendents, and State superintendent 
had long been conscious that something was 
wrong. Second, they were honestly looking 
for a way to right the wrong. Third, they 
were willing to get out of the rut of tradi- 
tion into the path of progress if they could 
find the power to lift themselves out of the 
rut and the path to take, once they were 
out. They saw that the country people were 
not responding to the call for more liberal 
financial support of their schools; but they 
failed to see clearly that the country school 
was not meeting the needs of the people and 
that the people would naturally be slow 
about buying more of the things that did not 
satisfy them and of which they already had 
more than they needed. 

These school people had preached but prac- 
tice had continued in the ways of yore. 
They had written courses of study in agri- 
culture, emphasizing the concrete, outlining 
experiments, and detailing problems, but 
the teaching continued to be abstract and 
dead. They had encouraged club activities, 
but these were for the most part outside the 
school and brought little or no vitality into 
it. Occasionally, some high-spirited teacher 
would take hold of the steering wheel, step 
on the gas, and climb out of the ditch, but 
soon the school was back in the rut and some 
other person was the center of attention. 
She had gotten out, but the new path was 
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Bringing in the Harvest 


not clear and the old rut was preferable to 
a trackless waste. Missouri rural schools, 
like those of most of the other states, were 
making no progress because they knew not 
where to go. 

In January, 1917, Prof. Perry G. Holden 
delivered an address in Columbia, Missouri, 
before an audience of representative farmers 
and people interested in country life. He 
maintained that agriculture in rural schools 
would vitalize rural life. His big ideas 
were: Teach in terms of life, study things, 
do something, don’t teach over and over 
again the same thing year after year. 

The last of these ideas he called ‘‘Rota- 
tion.’’ He outlined a plan which briefly 
stated, was this: First year—Work with 
and study crops; Second year—Making 
things—carpentry, rope tying, cement work ; 
Third year—Living things—animals, birds, 
insects; Fourth year—The home and the 
soil. 

This last idea, ‘‘Rotation,’’ over a four- 
year period was the new idea and therefore 
the one that jarred our placidity. The first 
one, ‘“Teaching in terms of life,’’ we could 
endorse (though we had not practiced it), 
because it connected us with the idea of 
‘‘apperceptive mass,’’ a term much loved, 
because knowing how to say it had helped 
us to get our first certificate. So with the 
next two, ‘‘Study things’’ and ‘‘Do somé- 
thing,’’ we recognized them as old, plausible 
theories, notwithstanding the fact that in 
the schoolroom we had seldum put them to 
the test; but to take pupils from the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and put 
them together in one class to study corn 
contradicted our idea of gradation, our 
sense of propriety, and our fixed ideas of 
lockstep, which we were better pleased to call 
‘System. ’’, 

On closer examination, however, we found 
that this had many arguments in favor of it. 
It made the classes larger and in most rural 
schools they were too small. It connected 
the agriculture class with a much larger 
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number of homes in the community, and this 
work was to take hold of mothers and fathers 
and home life, if it was todo what we de- 
sired, vitalize rural life. ‘‘Rotation,’’ above 
all, would keep up interest, for by this plan 
children would not be required to take the 
same thing over year after year, or to study 
the matter that had been rehearsed year 
after year in their presence, by the older 
pupils. 

The State Superintendent of PublicSchools, 
Uel W. Lamkin, wanted to do something for 
the country children to such a degree that 
he was willing to attempt the new in order 
to do it. Realizing that telling folks to do 
things had failed, he determined that those 
who undertook this work should be shown. 
Accordingly, about one-fifth of the county 
superintendents of the state were selected to 
give a week of intensive work in studying 
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arithmetic classes for study and solution. 
Language problems take the period ordina- 
rily assigned to that subject, so that these 
lessons are really motivated. The children 
actually feel the need of arithmetic and lan- 
guage. Books and bulletins on agriculture, 
which were so dull that the boys and girls 
fairly hated them, have become helpful tools 
and are therefore respected. They are gone 
to, now, for help when the child -feels the 
need of some bit of information or helpful 
suggestions which the books may contain. 
Just as the dictionary is ordinarily very dry 
reading, but becomes a thing of interest when 
we want the definition of a word or how to 
spell it properly, so have these books been 
filled with interest to the pupils because they 
contain information which the pupils want. 
The people have uniformly, unanimously, 
and enthusiastically endorsed the work in 
the districts where it has been 








Digging for an Alfalfa Root System 


the new plans. Professor Holden agreed to 
take charge of the instruction, and the State 
Rural School Inspector was charged with the 
responsibility of its success. 

These county superintendents came, and 
for five days of fourteen hours each they 
worked. They counted stands of corn and 
made and solved problems growing out of 
the count. They ‘‘put over’’ tests of seed 
corn. They dug up alfalfa roots. They 
treated oats for smut. In short, they got 
the vision and learned to do some definite 
things. 

Then they returned to their counties, se- 
lected a few teachers of the right kind, and 
in a week of work, similar to that which they 
had received, they gave to the teachers the 
necessary viewpoint and the self-confidence - 
acquired from having actually done a few of 
the things as they were to be done in their 
schools. During the year, the county super- 
intendents supervised these teachers, and 
together with the county superintendent, the 
teachers held frequent conferences, planning 
their work for the next two or three weeks. 
Short courses were held by Professor Holden 
during the year in various parts of the state 
for these county superintendents and their 
teachers. 

The results are that in Missouri more than 
one hundred schools fit the picture briefly 
described in the first paragraph of this ar- 
ticle. These schools are vitalized, not in 
agriculture alone, but in all the subjects 
taught. Arithmetical problems growing out 
of the study of corn are carried over into the 





done. One farmer told the 
writer that as a member of the 
school board, he would never 
consider the application of a 
teacher who could not teach this 
kind of agriculture. They 
realize its value. Because _ it 
satisfies a need, the people have 
retained the teachers and raised 
their salaries. The increases in 
salary have varied from ten to 
thirty-five doliars a month. In 
one county, ten districts, the 
people of which had seen the 
work done in these vitalized 
schools, each wanted to employ 
a teacher that could do this 
work. Finding that this would be diffi- 
cult to do, the ten went together and 
employed Miss. Ruth Oliver, who did the 
work last year; to supervise the teaching 
of it in their schools. This is the first 
instance in Missouri 
voluntarily cooperated to employ a super- 
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visor in rural schools; in fact, this is the 
first instance of the employment of a super- 
visor of rural teaching for districts smaller 
than a county. The school people of Mis- 


souri have learned what, as sensible people, 
they should always have known, that the 





farmers were putting into their’ schools no 
more money than they thought the schools 
were worth, and that they are willing to put , 
in more money when they are worth more. 

The State university and the five normal’: 
schools have endorsed the movement and have 
organized courses or work according to the 
plan. Last summer Professor Holden con- 
ducted short courses of a week’s duration 
in each of the five normal school districts 
under the direction and authority of the State 
Superintendent of Schools, giving to normal 
school-teachers, county superintendents, and 
country teachers the proper viewpoint. 

Missouri knows that the plan works. She 
will in a few years have it working in all of 
her rural schools. The State institutions for 
the training of. teachers will find a way of 
getting all of the teachers into_the institu- 
tions to prepare themselves ‘thoroughly, or 
they will find a way to prepare these teachers 
in their respective counties. 

It is worth the price. Missouri will pay it. 
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Thanksgiving Jointed Pig Toy 


r Carbon or hectographed copies of the pattern of the pig may be made on heavy construction paper or on thin boards. Children can cut the’paper with scissors 
- and the board with jig-saws. Join the paper toy with small, brass, round-headed paper fasteners. Join the board toy with small round-headed screws. 
Children will enjoy making these toys for Christmas gifts 
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Teaching a Poem 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Many of our readers have been acquainted with ‘‘McEvoy’s Magazine,’’ 
an educational journal devoted largely to pure pedagogics, or normal methods. The magazine 
ceased publication in June, 1918, and through the recommendation of Mr. Thomas J. 
McEvoy, the editor and publisher, many of its subscribers have become readers of Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans. 


Mr. McEvoy will furnish for our pages from time to time articles 


prepared for his magazine which he considers will be of special value for both his former readers 


and ours as well. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 
Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
. Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
. Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
. And to the presence in the room he said: 
. “‘What writest thou?’’ The vision raised its head, 
. And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
. Answered: ‘‘The names of those who love the 
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Lord. ”’ 
11. ‘‘And is mine one?’’ said Abou. 
12. Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
18. But cheerily still, and said: ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
14. Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’’ 
15. The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
16. It came again with a great wakening light, 


‘*Nay, not so,”’ 


17. And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 
18. And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
~—Leigh Hunt. 


A question in the ‘‘New York Examina- 
tion Questions in English’’ indicates the 
means of approach: 

1. What sorts of points or matters should 
be attended tg by the teacher in a reading 
lesson on a poem? 

2. Set forth in numbered steps a good 
method of conducting such a reading lesson. 

The answer may be briefly expressed in 
topical headings. Following are the points 
to be attended to by the teacher: 

Posture. 

Tone quality. 

Pronunciation. 

Enunciation. 

Phrasing. 

Adaptation of time to the selection. 

7. Expression. Emotion and emphasis 
properly placed. 

A simple lesson plan to be observed in 
conducting the reading lesson has four head- 
ings. 

1. Motivation. 

2. Matter to be taught. 

3. Method. 

4. Application. 

It is the teacher’s duty to discover first 
the exact intention of the author, bring out 
the essential facts in the biography of the 
author, and show the conditions which led to 
the writing of the selection. Leigh Hunt’s 
simple poem, ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,’’ expresses 
the modern idea of altruism, the basis of all 
social service. 
have ‘‘built more than one hospital, sent 
angels of mercy to the children of the slums, 
and turned the minds of men toward the 
needs of their fellow men.’’ 

Leigh Hunt belongs to the Age of Roman- 
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‘ticism. He wrote continuously for more than 


thirty years, as editor and essayist, and his 
chief object seems to have been to make good 


This little poem is said to- 


Under this head comes the article on this page. 


literature known and appreciated. He estab- 
lished a paper called ‘“‘The Examiner,’’ but 
aconviction of libel on the prince regent de- 
tained him in prison for two years. While 
incarcerated he studied prison conditions and 
the need of reform. (Prison reform was be- 
gun by John Howard in England in 1774.) 
Soon after leaving prison, Hunt published an 
Italian tale in verse, containing some exqui- 
site poetry. ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem”’ is an imita- 
tion of an oriental fable. 

If it is not possible for each pupil in the 
class to have a copy of the poem, write the 
entire selection on the board so that it may 
be easily seen from any part of the room. 

The teacher should direct the lesson by 
having the whole read several times for log- 
ical sequence. Then take it by verses, and 
the third time begin upon the sentences. 
Question for meanings: What does ‘‘Ben’’ 
mean? (The Hebrew word for ‘‘son,’’ used 
as a prefix to names—e. g., Benhadad, the 
son or worshiper of Hadad, the chief deity 
of the Syrians; Benjamin, son of the right 
hand, etc. — New International Encyclo- 
paedia.) What is the meaning of the words: 
‘‘tribe, exceeding, presence, accord, pray’’? 
Question for allusions: Whatdid the author 
mean by the parenthetical expression, ‘‘may 
his tribe increase’? For inversion: Why is 
the phrase placed first in line 7? Find other 
nversions. Question to bring out the thought 
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of the poem. Does the poem teach that it is 
better to love our fellow men than to love 
God? (No, the real purpose of the poem is 
to teach us that while there are many people 
who are ready to proclaim that they love the 
Lord, not so many are ready to love their 
fellow men. Yet God is best worshiped by 
our loving our neighbors, and the Lord loves 
all who do.) 

The third or final reading in this plan of 
interpretative study is to impress the poem 
as a whole, to secure more intelligent em- 
phasis and expression, and to establish ap- 
preciation. 

Demand from the pupils clear enunciation, 
sympathetic or appreciative delivery, and 
adaptation of time to the thought. 

The time for correction is after the read- 
ing and independent of it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The teacher should review the definitions of 
terms which are essential in her own prepa- 
ration of the lesson. These enumerated con- 
siderations suggest the breadth of suitable 
preparation : 

1. ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem’’ is for Grade 6A. 
Give three reasons why the poem is suited to 
that grade. 

2. What biographical facts are pertinent? 
Here is a sketch from ‘‘Cyclopzedia of Per- 
sons and Places. ’’ 

‘James Henry Leigh Hunt, a noted Eng- 
lish writer, born in Southgate, Middlesex, 
Oct. 19, 1784. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, left when fourteen years old, and 
studied law. He began to write verses when 
between twelve and sixteen. When twenty- 
four years old he edited a journal with his 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The plain truth-teller of the year 
Who wins her heart. and he alone 
Knows she has sweetness all her own 
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YARN WINDERS _ 
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This yarn winder 13 made | 
adjustable by a series of 4 holes, in which the pegs may be titted 
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The yarn winder figure 2 stands 24 hgh The 
spools mus be sandpapered very carerdliy, $0 | 
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Rural School Language Through a Happy Medium 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 





HEN, at the 

age of five or 
six, children enter 
the rural school, 
their knowledge of 
the English lan- 
guage is restricted 
from lack of experi- 
ences which call for 
varied expressions. 
Of written expres- 
sion they are entire- 
ly ignorant. 

Language is of 
such vast importance that no teacher should 
allow one opportuinty for the 
teaching of it to slip by, nor can 
she secure best results without 
herself giving time and intelli- 
gent thought to the preparation 
of lessons that will not only 
convey knowledge but create in- 
terest and stimulate thought in 
the child himself. 

Two years ago, a young man 
who had attained some promi- 
nence among poultry raisers was 
asked to write an article fora 
poultry journal. Speaking of it, 
he said, ‘‘I know the facts, but 
have no idea, how to arrange 
them; nor have I a vocabulary 
extensive enough to express them 
without constant repetition. ’’ 

As he was an eighth grade 
graduate, I expressed some surprise, and 
questioned him about his intermediate work 
in composition. 

He said, ‘‘Generally, our rurai senool 
teachers were pretty busy, and most of them 
believed that every lesson should be a lan- 
guage lesson; so the primary 
class had no place on the pro- 
gram, and whenever extra time 
was needed, the intermediate 
recitation in language was omit- 
ted. My whole training before 
the seventh grade when we 
began technical grammar con- 
sisted in memorizing poems, fill- 
ing blanks with ‘is, are, was, 
were,’ etc., and in making up 
stories from pictures—My! but 
did n’t we boys used to hate it. 
I do wish our rural teachers 
could, in some way, be made to 
realize the importance of making 
language work so _ interesting 
that boys would want to put their 
best efforts into it.’’ 

Upon investigation and _in- 
quiry, his words are found to be true; lan- 
guage is being slighted. Teachers give two 
reasons for this: lack of time to hear several 
recitations in language each day; and failure 
to interest children in the subject, either 
because there are only one or two in each 
grade, or because the average pupil dislikes 
» to write compositions. 
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Again, the subject sustains such a vital 
relation to all other subjects that rural 
teachers have felt, in a measure, justified in 
almost eliminating it from the program; and 
still, most of those interviewed conceded that 
when no definite time and place are given to 
its teaching, the results are far from satis- 
factory. I found that many were eager to 
put into practice some method that will im- 
part useful knowledge, widen the child’s ex- 
periences, stimulate thought, and at the 
same time embrace the mechanics of written 
composition. 

Hardly two authorities agree as to the 
best method of accomplishing all this in the 
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Plate I 


one-room school, with its crowded program, 
irregular winter attendance, and small num- 
bers in a grade. 

While the following method is faulty, and 
the bright teacher will find many ways to 
improve upon it, still it has acomplished for 
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Plate Il 


us results far surpassing any hit-or-miss 
method; it interests the child, while it is so 
simple and inexpensive that it can be worked 
out by the untrained teacher in any isolated 
rural school, 

We begin with the known and proceed 
the related unknown. 

Teachers all agree that things endowed 


with life and motion gain the child’s inter- 
est and catch his attention fast enough to 
hold it—a feat by no means easy with the 
average small child. Hence, language taught 
through the medium of natural history is 
certain to fascinate the child. (Also his 
family at home, as you will learn.) 

To be most successful, the study of birds 
should be begun in early spring; hence the 
rural schools, especially in northern latitudes, 
will find it more satisfactory to take up the 
study of animals in the autumn, as soon as 
convenient after school begins, 

The preparation of charts is the first step. 

If you have included a dozen large sheets 
of stiff chart-board in your pri- 
mary supplies, usethem. But if 
you have no supplies (and all too 
many girls who read this have 
not a penny’s worth), secure 
from a men’s furnishing store a 
dozen clean pasteboard boxes, as 
large as you need. The bottom 
of each box will do for one chart, 
and the cover will make another. 
With a piece of dark crayola, 
border each chart to the width 
of a quarter of an inch on both 
sides, as we shall use both faces. 

Now for the pictures. 

Perry pictures may be pur- 
chased at two cents each, but 
most of those here shown were 
cut from old picture books 


brought from home by the chil- 


dren. The illustrated arrangement is merely 
suggestive. 

The printing was done with our printing 
press costing $1.50, but the words could just 
as well have been written with black crayola, 
involving much less time. 

Plate III shows the reverse 
side of the charts shown in 
Plate II. | 

Plate IV shows a few of the 
animals hectographed, and the 
same ones cut out of oak-tag, for 
the use of the tiny tots at their 
desks. If oak-tag is not avail- 
able, the pasteboard from which 
cracker-boxes are made is every 
bit as good. 

Are you thinking that the use 
of high-priced paper to hecto- 
graph twenty copies of each 
animal outline is a bit extrava- 
gant? Then ask each child to 
bring to schvol a part of a roll of 
left-over wall paper, and use the 
creamy white back of this for 
your hectographing. Or, for 
three cents a roll, many dealers will dispose 
of odd rolls of light-colored ceiling paper us- 
able in more ways than seven, you ’ll learn. 

If you are very ambitious, you can pre- 
pare your charts during summer vacation, 
and show them to the children only as each 
is needed, happily surprising them. Really, 
this isn’t so much of a task as it appears. 
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Suppose we choose the rabbit. 
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Hewever, if you have n’t previously prepared 
them, the pupils will find hours of enjoy- 
ment during the ‘‘general peri- 
od’’ in working on them, and 
perhaps they will feel more 
keenly the interest which always 
accompanies proprietorship. I 
wish that space permitted me to 
tell of the part each pair of clean 
little hands took in the making 
of the charts }-re shown. Bya 
careful scrutiny of the photo- 
graphs you will detect the work 
of tiny fingers, in the lower pict- 
ures. of the lion, the rabbit, and 
the tiger; and you can see that 
all the pictures in Plate III are 
the children’s drawings. 

You will find that most of your 
pupils have seen the cireus—that 
wonder of wonders !—during the 
summer; you learn about their 
experiences in the oral language 
which always precedes the writ- 
ten work. 

‘In our work in natural history every pupil 
in the rural school below grade seven is a 
member of the language class. 

We show first the picture of one of the 
best known animals, the cat, or the rabbit. 
The chart, 
containing no printing, is stood on the black- 
board ledge; each child may tell one fact 
which he knows to be true about the rabbit. 
In this recitation, position of body and choice 
of words must be called to the pupils’ at- 
tention. Begin with the more advanced pu- 
pils, because the baby-children are great 
imitators; and if grade six know they are 
being watched and copied, that is incentive 


_ enough. 


Crayon in hand, Teacher writes on the 
board a class list of words as the children’s 


- use of them suggests to her their fitness for 


on the chart, words either descriptive 
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or suggestive, as shown in Plates I and II. 
After each pupil has made one statement, 
Teacher tells something about the rabbit’s 
habits, characteristics, or peculiarities which 
the child probably does not know, using 
some word as yet unknown to the chjfd’s vo- 
cabulary, as ‘‘prolific.’’ She will need to 
tell the class about the introduction of rab- 
bits into Australia, and the subsequent at- 
tempted extermination of the pests. (Geog- 
raphy introduced there, you notice. ) 

This class list of words may be long 
enough, intelligently varied enough, and so 
cleverly arranged upon the board that spell- 
ing lists for the next day, or two, or three, 
are provided for all the grades from the sec- 
ond to the sixth inclusive. Of course no 
teacher will have all those grades, but a sep- 
arate list will appear on the board for each 
grade represented. Be careful not to assign 
too many spelling words for one day, and do 
insist on meaning and use as well as spelling. 

Below grade four you will need to explain 
the meaning and use of the words assigned ; 
beyond that the pupils use the dictionary. 

Do you think this long recitaion will oc- 
cupy too much time? Remember that this 
combination of classes gives you all the time 
usually assigned to both primary and inter- 
mediate classes. 

For desk work, which always follows the 





Plate IV 


oral recitation, the smallest pupils may color 
and cut out the hectographed rabbit given 
him. Of course this first attempt will not 
be a great success, but let him take it home, 
if he asks the privilege, to show to his fam- 
ily; you know you made twenty copies, so 
next day, or whenever the older ones color 
theirs, he can have another, and if he spoils 
that he will have to draw around one of the 
oak-tag patterns, coloring it as best he can. 
During idle moments he can improve his 
work by repeating the latter process, or try- 
ing to cut the animal free-hand. 

Another use we make of these animal pat- 
terns is to put them into games, One of 
these I call the ‘‘May I?’’ game. 

Several patterns are stood along the black- 
board ledge. One child asks, ‘‘May I go 
into the forest to get a lion?’’ Teacher says, 
‘*You may, but take care he does not bite 
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(kick, scratch, etc.) you.’’ The child takes 
up the animal and says, ‘‘He has not bitten 
me.’’ (Or ‘‘eaten,’’ or ‘‘struck,’’ or some 
participle. ) ; 

Grades two and three can write short sen- 
tences about the rabbit, after having their 
attention called to the capital at one end of — 
the sentence and the period at the other. 
The spelling will not be troublesome if the 
word list remains on the board. 

How many sentences? 

Well, I think I should say ‘‘I expect each 
one to write at least four sentences, but I 
believe that some of you can write more than 
that. ’’ this way the slow child knows 
your mi um requirement, and the swift 
child un@lerstands that there is no stated 
limit to good work, Collect and correct this 
written work. Either exhibit it next day for 
its neatness, or else hand it back blue-pen- 
ciled; but from the first day make each 
child understand that the written work done 
at his desk is a natural sequence of the oral 
work done in class, and that it is very, very 
important ;—for it is, if you are after results. 

You must not expect this written work to 
equal the oral expression. You know the 
child is hampered by_penmanship, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. But keep on, requiring 
some written work every single day, and in 
a month you will note great strides toward 
the goal of achievement. 

Grade four should be able to 
compose descriptive sentences so 
as not to be misunderstood. 
They do not write, ‘“‘The rabbit 
is not very large,’’ but, »‘“The 
rabbit is about the size of a com- 
mon house cat.’’ This grade 
should also follow a logical out- 
line in their written work. 

Punctuation increases with 
each grade. Grades five and six 
should pay close attention to the 
formation of the paragraph, as 
well as to all the forms of punc- 
tuation, and they should be 
urged to employ various kinds of 
sentences, and to use diction that 
will call into play all the pune- 
tuation marks, not just for the 
sake of using them, but because 
variety is thereby secured. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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PART I 

1. In July, 1918, the United States 
Shipping Board ordered 33 wooden ves- 
sels, each having a tonnage of 3,500 
tons. What was their total tonnage? 

2. After September 1, 1918, 1 lb. of 
substitute must be bought with 5 lbs. 
of wheat flour. How many pounds of 
substitute would have to be bought with 
1 barrel (196 lbs.) of wheat flour? 

3. England in 1914 had 1,807,000 acres 
sowed with wheat. In 1917 the num- 
ber of acres sowed with wheat had in- 
creased 11%. How many acres were 
sowed with wheat in 1917? 

4. The 1917 wheat yield in England 
was 30 bushels per acre. From the 
above problem find the number of bush- 
els of wheat raised in England in 1917. 

5. The new “Victory” flour is com- 
posed of 80% wheat. How many pounds 
of wheat will there be in a bag of Vic- 
tory flour which contains as substitutes 
10 Ibs. of barley and 10 lbs. of corn? 

6. July’s war bill, announces Wash- 
ington, was $1,508,282,650. That is an 
average of how many dollars for each 
day in July? 

7. The production of soft coal during 
the week ending July 20 averaged 
$1,850,000 tons daily. How much would 
this be for the entire week (7 days)? 

8. Shipments of meats, fats, and dairy 
products to the allies for the fiscal year 
1916-1917 were estimated at 2,166,500,- 
000lbs. Shipments of the same products 
for the fiscal year 1917-1918 were 
3,011,100,000 lbs. Find the number of 
pounds of increase in 1917-1918. 

9. In the September draft 35,000,000 
envelopes were used. They were fur- 


» nished by 16 concerns. This is an aver- 


age of how many envelopes for each 
firm? 

10. In September hotels were paying 
for milk $1.06 for a can containing 84 
quarts. What was the average price of 
the milk per quart? 

PART II 


1, The number of soldiers transported 
by American railroads in 14 months is 


re as follows: 


May 1, 1917, to Dec. 31,1917,—2,218, 432 


| Jan. 1, 1918, to June 30,1918, —3, 169,594 


(a) What is the total number of sol- 


) diers transported? 


(b) Find the average number trans- 


ported per month. 
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2. Statistics show that 237 lbs. of 
sugar are used per day in the army for 
every 1000 soldiers. Figuring upon this 
basis, how many pounds of sugar are 
used for one soldier per week? 

3. According to the National Sugar 
Refining Company of New Jersey, 100,- 
000,000 cups of coffee and 70,000,000 
cups of tea are used daily in the United 
States. If even an average of 3 tea- 
spoon (.16 oz.) of sugar is left undis- 
solved at the bottom of each cup of tea 
and coffee, (a) How many pounds of 
sugar would be wasted in one day? (b) 
How many tons? 

4, In accordance with the new draft 
law the boys between the ages of 18 
and 21, totaling 3,171,671 will furnish 
1,797,609 actual fighters. What per cent 
of the whole number of boys will be- 
come actual fighters? 

5. In August, 1917, the approximate 
size of the German army was 6,000,000. 
It is now about 700,000 fewer than that. 
What is the per cent of decrease? © 

6. On August, 1, 1918, the American 
army numbered 3,012,112 men. Of this 
number 1,432,706 were in the United 
States and its insular possessions, while 
the remainder were overseas. What per 
cent of the total number of soldiers were 
overseas? 

7. The allied requirements for dyna- 
mite glycerine up to January 1, 1919, 
are 7000 long tons. The average price 
is 58 cents per lb. What will be the 
cost of the entire amount? (A long ton 
is 2240 pounds.) 

8. The present requirement for crude 
oil for the allies is 430,000,000 bbls. Of 


this the United States can produce but’ 


315,000,000 bbls. What per cent of the 
required number of barrels must be 
produced outside of the United States? 

9. Below is a table showing the num- 
of carloads of grain loaded. between the 
week ending July 6 and the week end- 
ing August 10 for the years 1917 and 


1918 respectively: 

Week ending 1917 1918 

Ys Ah, cae 14,662...... 13,839 
Or Se ba Ssln 18,579. ..... 21,739 
ple | Rr Aree 17,115...... 29,467 
Af MEL hs pee cea 18,227. ...5. 32,263 
7 Y Age Bag ome We 19,410...... 35,634 
Of As doa oe 21,720... .. 32,909 


(a) Find the number of carloads 
loaded each year. 
ae Find the per cent of increase in 









10. The allied attack on the Somme 
was made on a front of 30 kilometers. 
A kilometer is approximately 3281 feet. . 
The attack was made on a front of how 
many miles? 

11. Total contracts let to the Japa- 
nese government up to September 1, 
1918, provided for 380,000 tons of ship- 
ping costing $78,000,000. What is the 
average cost per ton? 

12. One ton of coal will manufacture 
25 shells for three-inch guns, the famous 
‘French 75s.” How many tons of coal 
will it take to manufacture 22,950 such 
shells? 

18. A serviceable box car that three 
years ago sold for $1200 is now worth 
$2600, and steel rails which in 1914 could 
be obtained for $31 per ton are now, due 
to war conditions, shipped at $46. A - 
certain railroad placed an order July 1, 
1918, for 1256 box cars and 900 tons of 
steel rails. How much would they have 
saved had they placed the same order 
three years ago? 

14, It is estimated that in the United 
States training detachments the num- 
ber of men training for the various vo- 
cations are as follows: 

17,429 as auto mechanics 

5,450 as auto drivers 

2,137 as blacksmiths 

4,506 as carpenters 

2,969 as electricians 

1,251 as gas engineers 

1,180 as general mechanics 

2,054 as machinists 

3,724 as radio operators 

996 as sheet metal workers 

What is the combined number of men 
training in the various vocations? 

15. Government control of the tele- 
graph and telephone lines won in the 
senate by a vote of 46 to 16. What per 
cent of the total number voting were in 
favor of the plan? 

16. It is estimated that up to Septem- 
ber 1, 1918, we sent abroad 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat from the voluntary 
savings of the people. This is a saving 
of how many pounds of wheat for each 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States? One bushel of wheat weighs 60 
pounds. 

17. To help in quenching thirst 200,- 
000 Ibs. of lemon drops are furnished 
the army per month. This constitutes 
15% of all the candy for the army. How 


(Continued on page 79) . 
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Red Squirrel went on; ‘‘pecan nuts, and acorns, 
and eversomany more. Don’t you think that’s 
a fine Thanksgiving dinner ?”’ 

Then she took Flip Flop’s paw and led her 
out of the wood. It was too late to go shopping 
for pink ribbons and stockings, but Flip Flop 
did n’t care at all, she was so glad to be on her 
way home. She ran straight into Mother Rab- 
bity Bun’s arms and cried, ‘‘Oh, I’m so thank- 
ful I am your little rabbit and that I don’t have 
to live in the dark wood and eat nuts for 
Thanksgiving dinner!’’ 

_ And Flip Flop in her old dress next day was 
as happy as could be. 














TS. 13. \eavelaea. 


Why Flip Flop Was Thankful 


By Rebecca D. Moore 


Mest I wear that old dress to Granny 
Rabbity Bun’s Thanksgiving party?’ 
pouted Flip Flop. 

‘It’s a very pretty dress,’’ answered Mother 
Rabbity Bun, ‘“‘and I will give you the money to 
go to Mrs. Hedge Hog’s shop and buy new pink 
ribbons and pink stockings to match.”’ 

“But it’s an old dress, just the same,”’ Flip 


? 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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™ the last year (1915) I have had 
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The World’s Biggest Job of Shipbuilding 


Charles M. Schwab, the Master Shipbuilder 





ARLY last spring our country 
was anxiously asking, ‘‘How 
yg are'we to get the necessary 
mai ships to transport food, mu- 
nitions, and soldiers over- 
seas? What can we do to 
speed the building of the thousands of ships 
we have planned? There is plenty of steel 
and plenty of available workmen, still the 
launching of ships is behind schedule time. ’’ 

During this crisis, Edward N. Hurley, 
Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, sent a telegram to the head of every 
shipyard for a detailed report of the causes of 
the delay. After carefully comparing these 
reports, Mr. Hurley told President Wilson 
that it was his opinion that the solution of the 
shipbuilding problem lay in providing lead- 
ership strong enough to handle it harmoni- 
ously. He recommended that Charles M. 
Schwab be placed at the head of the ship- 
building program. Mr. Hurley had known 
Mr. Schwab for twenty years and believed 
him to be the one man who could measure up 
to this tremendous task. 

When on April 16 the newspapers an- 
nounced that President Wilson had succeeded 
in inducing Mr. Schwab to accept the posi- 
tion of Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, there was universal re- 
joicing; anxiety gave way to faith that the 
ships would be built with the least possible 
delay. 

All boys and girls will be interested to 
know more about the lad who grew up to be 
a man prepared in a great world crisis to be 
trusted by millions of people to shoulder a 
gigantic task. Everyone who hears the life 
story of Charles M. Schwab cannot help but 
realize that the secret of his remarkable power 
of leadership lies in his own joy in hard work 
and service and his ability to inspire others 

to share his own enthusiasm. 


Bee ee et is dies 


BY ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 


did not even interest me. If I gave up my 
business I would be resigning my greatest 
interest in life. 

‘If more persons would get so enthused 
over their day’s work that someone would 
have to remind them to go out to lunch, there 
would be more happiness in the world and 
less indigestion. 


‘‘There is no enjoyment in great wealth. 


One of the greatest happinesses in life is in 
having something to look forward to—some- 
thing just out of reach—something you are 
not quite able to afford. When aman reaches 
the place where he can get any of the world’s 
purchasable things simply by writing out a 
check, he has cut loose from happiness, un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have powerful 
interests of a constructive sort quite apart 
from money. ’’ 

Charles M. Schwab was born in Williams- 
burg, Penn., February 18, 1862. When he 
was ten years old his father moved to Lo- 
retto, Penn. While still a young lad he drove 
his father’s mail stage between the towns of 
Loretto and Cresson, Penn. He always car- 
ried a book with him on his trips, which he 
was eager to read whenever the opportunity 
offered. When he was eighteen he took a 
position in a grocery store in Braddock, 
Penn., with a salary of ten dollars a month. 
He worked long hours, going to bed late, 
sleeping in the store at night to act as watch- 
man, and rising in the morning early to 
sweep out the store. 

Many of the customers of the store where 
he worked were employed in the Kdgar 
Thomson Steel Works, which was one of Mr. 
Carnegie’s steel plants. The steel industry in 
the United States was just becoming success- 
ful, and the work young Schwab’ saw done 
in Braddock interested him tremendously, 
and he decided that he would choose the steel 
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business for a life work. Captain Bill Jones, 
who was at the head of the Braddock steel 
plant, was one of the greatest practical steel 
‘men of his times. From him young Schwab 
secured his first job in the steel business, 
which consisted ina chance to drive stakes 
and drag chains for the engineers at one 
dollar a day. : 

With his first job in the steel business, 
Charles M. Schwab demonstrated his belief 
in the pleasure of hard work. At night he 
studied engineering, which in six months 
gave him a position as assistant engineer, — 
and when the engineer was taken sick he 
took his place. In three years he was at the 
head of the whole engineering corps, with a 
salary of two hundred fifty dollars a month. 

When Charles M. Schwab was twenty-one 
he married the daughter of the leading steel 
chemist in the United States. Mr. Schwab 
gives much credit to his wife’s inspiration 
for his success. He built a laboratory in 
their home, and in the evenings studied the 
chemistry of iron and all its relationship to 
the manufacture of steel. His father-in-law 
often worked with him. 

Captain Bill Jones came to have the great- 
est confidence in Mr. Schwab and to lean upon 
him. Andrew Carnegie, with his power to 
discover and value men of ability, soon gave 
him a chance to do more and more important 
things. When Mr. Schwab was twenty-five 
years of age, just seven years after he en- 
tered the steel business, he had designed, 
built, and become manager of Mr. Carnegie’s 
Homestead plant. At thirty-nine, when Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan formed the United States 
Steel Corporation and bought out Mr. Car- 
negie’s steel interests, Mr. Schwab became 
president of this gigantic new enterprise and 
won the title of ‘‘Boy President.’’’ 

In 1905 he bought the Bethlehem Steel 

Company, which was in a bank- 





A friend of the great steel- 
master says of him, ‘‘Whenever 
I talk with Charlie Schwab for 
five minutes, I have an irresistible 
impulse to grab my hat, rush out, 


“UNCLE JOHN” BRASHEAR 


THs is the man of whom Charles M. Schwab says, “Of ali men of fame 
and achievement I have known, he is the most wonderful.’’ 
Dr. John A. Brashear, affectionately 





and do something. His enthusi- 
asm electrifies me.’’ 

The common idea of the ma- 
jority of people is to postpone the 
greatest happiness of their lives 
» until they have made enough 
- money to retire from business and 
give all of their time to pleasure. 


his idea of happiness: 

‘TT always pity the man who 
' says, ‘When I get so much money, 
' I am going to retire and enjoy 
life.’ The greatest thrill that can 





called ‘‘Uncle John’’ by all who know him, 


rupt condition, and with it the 
United States Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration. He has built these two 
concerns into the biggest ship- 
building and steel plant in the 
world. 














“Uncle John” Brashear 








: come to any man is the thrill of 
“successful accomplishment. In 


tn tunity to sell out Bethlehem 





was for twenty years a mechanic, working 
in a Pittsburgh rolling mill... From boyhood 
he loved the stars, and his desire to know 
more about them caused him to work at 
night to perfect lenses and instruments to 
help him study them better. Eventually, 
these instruments became known to great 


world scientists, for they helped in a most 


unusual way to make astronomy an exact 
science. The University of Pittsburgh 
honored him with a title and a position on 
its faculty. On the twenty-fourth day of 
November ‘‘Uncle John’’ will be seventy- 
eight years old. Pittsburgh delights to 
celebrate his birthdays. Many a young man 
would be put to shame to know of the long 


hours ‘‘Uncle John’’ works making his rare instruments for the use of the 
government, to help win the war. 

Mr. Schwab further says of ‘‘Uncle John’’ Brashear, ‘‘To have known him 
so well and so long has been to me a rare privilege and a great education.’’ 


ships. 








| for almost fabulous sums. They 


The Bethlehem plant covers 
one thousand three hundred forty 
acres, while more land is con- 
stantly being added. There are 
five large shipyards connected 
with it. Over one hundred thou- 
sand men are employed in these 
industries. These helpers are 
devoting their time and energies 
to supplying tons of war materials 
ranging from bullets, monster 
guns, and submarines to battle- 


When Mr. Schwab bought the 
Bethlehem plant he took fifteen 
young men from this plant. and 
made them his partners. Every 


(Continued on page 88) 








CHARLES M. 


Photograph copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington 


After the story of the life of Charles M. Schwab has been read and 

discussed the pupils may write their own stories and illustrate them 

with the small portraits found on page 59. The portrait on this page 

may be kept on the exhibit screen during the lessons on Mr. Schwab 
and afterward framed and hung on the schoolroom wall, 














one of these young men had worked up in 

” the steel business as he himself had done. 
When the government secured his services 
for the ‘‘World’s Biggest Job of Shipbuild- 
ing,’’ Mr. Schwab resigned the presidency 
of his own company in favor of Eugene G. 
Grace, a man in whose ability he has the 
greatest confidence. 

Of his workmen, Mr. Schwab says, ‘‘Beth- 
lehem’s biggest asset is not its rolling mill 
plants, its gun shops, its armor mills; it is 
the men who make up its enthusiastic or- 
ganization. For more than thirty years I 
have been superintending the manufacture 
of steel, and I can say that my men at Beth- 
lehem are the most energetic, competent, and 
lovable men with whom I have ever worked. ’’ 

A matter of interest in connection with 
Mr. Schwab is his great love for music. 
Plato said that ‘‘Music is to the mind what 
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air is to the body.’’ Mr. Schwab has found 
relaxation in music from his ceaseless ac- 
tivity. He plays the piano and the violin 
and loves to sing. The Bethlehem brass band 
is one of his pet hobbies. He has built a 
hall for this band which cost one hundred 
thousand dollars. Noother place in America 
has such a hall in which a band can practice 
and give concerts. 

On page 17 of this issue you will find a 
quotation from Mr. Schwab entitled ‘‘The 
New Aristocracy.’’ This quotation is well 
worth memorizing and copying in the book- 
lets you will make with the small photo- 
graphs of Mr. Schwab given on page 59, 
Here are more of his sayings for you to copy 
into your booklets; they will help you to 
understand better the man who is superin- 
tending the building of ‘‘the bridge of ships’’ 
overseas for our brave soldiers ‘‘Over there’’: 











‘I love to appeal to the American spirit 
of conquest in my men, the spirit of doing 
things better than anyone has done them be- 
fore. There is nothing to which men re- 
spond more quickly.’’ 

‘For thirty-six years I have been moving 
among working men in what is now the big- 
gest branch of American industy, the steel 
business. In that time it has been my good 
fortune to watch most of the present leaders 
rise from the ranks, These men, I am con- 
vinced, are not natural prodigies. They won 
out by using normal brains to think beyond 
their manifest daily duty.’’ 

‘There is coming a ‘iate Angiitabie read- 
justment of rewards for work done and ser- 
vices rendered. But the readjustment, to 
my mind, will take the form of evolution and 
not revolution. I don’t believe in pulling 
down, but in leveling up. ’’ 


Eye Words and Ear Words 


Taught to Illustrate Phonic Principles 


BY G. W. LEWIS, Author of The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


a. = 1 F OUR alphabet were a pho- 
netic alphabet, that is, if 





i 
& Oe. 

SX Vas ) 

a) wiles 


sie KY for each sound, we should 
Sa! have a phonetic method for 
teaching reading and spelling, and the whole 
matter would be greatly simplified. For the 
mere blending of the (phonetic) sounds rep- 
resented by the several lettters in a word 
would give the correct sounding of the word 
(that is, the correct pronunciation) ; and the 
correct sounding of the word, or its pronun- 
ciation, would in turn reveal the letters in 
it, or its spelling. 

While our alphabet is not phonetic and, 
therefore, while we can not speak consist- 


ently of a phonetic method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling, yet the position of a vowel 
in a word determines so definitely its sound 
that more than sixty per cent of our words 


obey a few very simple phonic principles or 


laws, and these principles may be so pre- 
sented, through stories, songs, games, and 
work, that children of from four to six years 
of age may readily master them, and the 
words governed by them; this is true not 
only of those children who understand and 
speak English, but of those who do not under- 
stand English, and speak only a. foreign 
language. 

Not all nationalities will master these 
principles with eoual facility, but if the 
teacher is careful to begin at the easiest point 








ar quit, 
+ * spl-it. 
‘When Ana saw Boy Blue coming with the bat she ssid: 





(19) 
Here comes Boy Blue 
Here comes Boy Blue 
Here he comes with the 
Here he is. Here he is 
Here he is with the ball a 
‘Now we can bat the ball. “, 
Now we can all play ball. 
Now we can play with the bat. 
You can bat, Boy Blue. 
Now you can bat the ball. i Hap 
Fan, can you pitch? ww", 
Can you pitch, Fan? ‘no 
If you can pitch, I will catch. 
L ol trp. to cach gou wil pS 
Now, Fan, give Boy Blue a good ball 
Boy Bive: Do not throw so high, Fan. 
Do not ‘throw the ball so high. 
Aan: Throw him a good ball. You pitch too high 
Let him hit it. Try again. pall 
_aeeeneee er 


Blve: Now give me a good ball. 


You must not throw so high. 
Now pitch me a good ball, Fan.- 
” 


with the bat. -° _/ 
bat. td 
the 


ball 
with bat. | 
bat. ° 














Facsimile Pages from “The Story Primer,” by G. W. Lewis 


- weading lessons. 





and make each step a preparation for the 
next, she will be surprised at the readiness 
with which Poles, Finns,—in fact all Rus- 
sians,——-Germans, Bohemians, Italians and 
Greeks, will master these laws and the words 
subject to them. 

In order to avoid confusing the beginner 
or the foreigner, the teacher should remem- 
ber that from the viewpoint of phonics she 
must teach two classes of words: 

(1) Ear words ; all those words whose pro- 
nunciation furnishes a key to their spelling. 

(2) Eye words ; all those words whose pro- 
nunciation does not reveal their spelling. 

In the early stages of her work, the teacher 
shoulddeal almost exclusively with ear words, 
or those words which obey phonic laws; and 
all eye words, or exceptions to phonic laws, 
should be kept in abeyance as far as possible, 
until pupils have gained a complete working 
knowledge of the simpler phonic laws. 

Eye words should be taught as wholes, by 
the Word or by the Thought method, and not 
by a Phonic method. If a knowledge of the 
phonic laws is developed before eye words 
are taught, about four-fifths of their difficul- 
ties will have vanished and the children will 
readily master them with a minimum amount 
of memory work. 

Work in phonics should be very system- 
atic. The teacher should never depend upon 
the inspiration of the moment to tell her what 
to arrange for her phonic drills. They should 
be so carefully planned that each phonic 
principle will be grasped and applied by the 
children before the next is presented. More- 


‘over, the phonic drill should never contain 


anything for which the children have not 
been prepared. Everything should be pre- 


- sented in accordance with the laws of ap- 


perception. 

The facsimile pages from ‘‘The Story 
Primer,’’ given on this page, show the 
method of developing — drills from the 
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accustomed standard of living-- 
things are costing so much more 
these days. 


“I simply had to make more 
money. Had to, even ifI wanted 
to do no more than keep up my | shorthand writer. I took dictation 
with ease and accuracy right from 
the start, developing speed as I 
When I heard that | continued practice. I earn much 


K. I. Shorthand could be mastered | more money now--and every 


so quickly and immediately put to | my business grows. It is a-more 
practical use, I saw the solution of 
I became a public 

The cost of the 


my problem. 
stenographer. 





course was so small it was insig- | iest thing I have done.” 





WRITES 








Astounding 
Results 
By Many-- 


100 WORDS PER MINUTE 
Fortson, Ga. 

“About: five months ago I received 
the first lessons in K. I. Shorthand and 

thin a few hours I 
learned the principles. 
It was so simple and 
interesting. For some 
time now I have been 
writi: at a speed of 
one hundred (100) 


Ihave no difficulty in 
teading my notes days 
or weeks afterward. 
While I have not had 
any reason to obtaina 
position as stenogra- 
pher, I am confident I 
could obtain one and 
hold it satisfactorily.” 

Elise Davidson. 


ven BY MANY MINIS ES TERS, asod with any- 


thing in all my life as K. I. Shorthand. 
Ilearned it in ten hours.” Rev. J.B. 
Dinkins. 


“Have had the lessons 4 days and am 
now able to write anything.” Rev. N. 
. Faurot. 


* ting sermons in K. I. 


now wri 
Shorthand with surprising economy in 
time; no. trouble to read my writing 
perfectly.” Rev. John F: ¥3 


om CRE, MONEY took some dictation and 


wrote as high as 83 words a minute. 
Am now susoseding provty wellin writ- 
ing Spanish a. rench with K. I. 
Shorthand.” N. Estradda. 

“After having mehr oi I. Shorthand 
about two weeks, I can write at 
of 75-82 words per minute.” 


“So simple a child could learn; I have 
been fascinated with it.” Georgia L. 


~~ Ferguson. 


eee RS sep teacher, instructing in K. ‘L 





Shorthand, I find ita splendid system 


pede the gress, advantage of being so 


yond school pupils are learning your 
method quickly and they not only write 
readily but even I can their notes 
easily.” Miss H. R. N 


NAL AND BUSINESS USE 
cannot say too much in praise of 
your system, It isthe 
and quick home study 
course that it has ‘boon my pleasure to 

examine.” Elmer Duffy. 

“I did not study your system; I ab- 
A great ety a time 
saver, a blessing.” Winger. 


words per minute and - 








Pier numeorous other testimonials 
full addresses will be sent om request 


New 





NY 


Free 





Course 
For 
Teachers 





Learn in 5 Evenings 





By the K. I. Shorthand System you can learn f 


stenography in just a few spare-time hours. 
Hardly believable, yet true. Thousands have 
mastered this new simplified shorthand with 
amazing ease. So simple, so practical that it 
is truly the one best shorthand method for 
everyone. 

The actual first lessons will be sent you 
gratis. After one evening’s study you will 
write thousands of words in K. I. Shorthand so accur- 
ately you could read your notes weeks or months later. 
It’s fascinating—like a game. Then, if you wish to com- 
plete the course we will send the remaining lessons. 

K. I. Shorthand appeals to teachers particularly. 
It opens up new fields of usefuluess and activity for 
them. As a means of increasing earning capacity, 


nothing so convenient and ready-at-hand equals it. 
There is a crying need in the professional and business world 
for intelligent, competent stenographers. The government is 
sending out nation-wide appeals for them, and is paying $1100 
a year to start and $1200 after three months. 
Take up K. I. Shorthand to-day and prepare 
yourself quickly for a government, corpora- 
tion or private business position. 


Shorthand Simplified 


K. I. Shorthand is immensely eas- 
ier to learn than any other system. 
It is shorthand reduced to its sim- 


plest, most essential principles. It is so 
plain and understandable you don’t need 
personal instruction at a business school to 
become a speedy,proficient shorthand writer. 

All the maze of complex special rules, po- 
sitions, shadings, etc., that make other 
shorthand. systems hard to acquire are omitted in K. 





Shorthand. You write complete words from the moment f 
you start the first lesson. No time wasted on useless | 


preliminaries. 
Write to the nearer office j 


KING INSTITUTE === 


8 South Wabash Avenue, ; 
Chicago, Ill. 


nificant. A brief period of home 
practice made me a competent 


pleasant, diverting and interesting 
occupation. Enrolling for the K. 
I. Shorthand course was the luck- 





We send a novel and interesting plan with the first lessons wherdtipl 
you can obtain the complete K. I. Shorthand course entirely tree 9 
Mail coupons for details and first lessons. ' 






































day 


Read 
Our Free 
Offer to 


Teachers 


| Experts Guide You 





In no other way can you obtain such 

, a thorough stenographic education at 
such trifling cost. Includes complete, system | 
atic correspondence course, the equal of which | 
would cost many times as much elsewhere and ~ 
take months of time and study as well. , 
™ Used by thousands. K. I. Shorthand is 

helping thousands right now in business and 5 

professional life. It is taught in business cole | 
leges, used by expert stenographers, teachers, doctors, ~ 
newspaper men, lawyers, clergymen, in army and navy, ~ 
Pays for itself asa time-saver, in capturing nuggets of 7 
thought before they get away. Does your remermber- 
ing for you, hence makes for efficiency, punctuality and” 
accuracy. Once learned it is never forgotten. 


Certificate of Proficiency 


The supreme test of the practicability of K. I. Shorts i 
hand, the speed and accuracy that can easily be des = 
veloped, is the Certificate of Proficiency awarded students” 
who finish the course. This Certificate is recognized a8 gene y 
uine proof of stenographic efficiency. By 


Send No Money 


Just mail coupon or write mentioning “Normal Instructor 
The first lessons will go forward promptly. Study when conven?) 
ient. You are under no obligation to continue with the rest of 
the course unless you desire it yourself. If not convinced you 
have nothing to return, no bother, no expense, Why not tty ny : 


Introductory Offer to Teachers 
























King Institute, Inc., Cut out and maw) 
154 E, 32d St., New York, N. Y., this coupon toda 
Or, 8 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii, z 

Please send me the first lessons in K. I]. Shorthand and fy 
ductory Offer free. 








November 1918 






Learn 
Typewriting 
at Home— 


Double Your 
Income convenience ger w 
More igrtan’ 


SSS “we : 
Cama tt = writing open thei to 
UNDER > w The U. S. Government is in greaged 0 
oe = = : Business houses everywhere are in dire need@ore Vv 
business world particularly want women typiter ‘ 


Here then—NOW-— is your of 


‘ = 7 = *« a if Tie 3 | 
| . Ou | 


But, Underwoods are getting scarce. The U.S. Government alone 








Every@her - 
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APPLYING RENT | 100,000 Underwoods. Steel for parts is becoming hard to obtain. Every detailgnecte 

NI ; \ material and rebuilding of Underwoods is going higher in price every day. I cannot proto n 
RE PURCHASE ings my present offer much longer. I sincerely advise you to grasp it quick—NOW |! 

I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as illustraiflate n 

built in our factory), with Back Spacer,Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Covel Speci 


x 
M, @spond 


\"  B HY FOR ON EASY Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to operate it in one day. Use it. Write your _s 
auay/ You Can NOW Train Yourself for a More Lucrativepsit 


bs A 




















Washington—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National Defense, 
girls—America’s teachers—to take up typewriting in defense of their country. 








“A vital need of the Government and business to-day is for stenographers, and typists, and we are urging our state divisions to spg the 


idea among girls and young women. Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start.” 
Mi 
to v 


This work offers broad opportunities for future advancement—especially to teachers. ‘The future of women in Government offices is very prom 
en have been appointed Private Secretaries to Officials during the last year than during all the twenty years previous! And it is these higher pe 
well-educated teacher who becomes a typewriter operator is especially fitted. ; 

Here is your chance to climb higher! ‘This is the opportunity for which you have been waiting! Don’t ignore it! Write us; let us go into@ls; 
you achieve your ambition! 


12,000 TEACHERS ENDORSE OUR PLAN EVERY MACHINE GUARI 


I have been in this business for twenty-five years. Over 200,000 customers vouch I really double the life of every Underwood tha 
for the absolute quality of our typewriters. We can refer you to thousands who will willingly guarantee each machine I sell to give serv five 
tell you just the same things as these teachers write: I put each machine through a process I have! 


Oahelata, Okla., July 24th. coin ; si 
I am highly pleased with the work of my No. 4 Underwood and its splendid appearan ce. Mr. Ship- chine is taken apart, rebuilt from top to bottom. - * 






































: 2 All parts unfit for further service are discarded and replaced byged new 
man, I am pleased to call you an honest and precise man and myself a happy ames pany. Each machine is equipped with New Type, New Plateliw Ribb 
Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses, Rubber Feet, etc. Exp i 
Jefferson, Iowa, July 15th. 
After 18 months of hard service, my machine is as good as when I secured it and has been in every stand any mechanical typewriter test. 
way satisfactory. N. A. PRICE, That is the reason teachers like these write lett e the 
Urbana, Ill, June 10th. 
I am more than pleased. Machine cannot be told from new in appearance or work. I am entirely satisfied with the Underwood No. 4 Type It look 
W. T. HAINES, 
Marceline, Mo., July 18th. 
It is as good as any new machine I ever used and would recommend it to anyone. Machine just received and can assure you it is just as I 
RALPH CRYSTAL. good satisfaction. : 





E, W. S. SHIPMAN, President, TYPEWRITER | EMPORI 





, ing Money-Sa ving Opportunity ! 
QUICK ACTION IMPERATIVE! 


Eve y her needs a typewriter! She knows that she would find a light-touch, Visible-Writing Underwood a great 
1ienceger work in and out of school time. 

More igrtant still, every teacher realizes that knowledge of the use of a typewriter and skill in rapid, accurate type- 
n theg to better positions—higher salaries—easier work. 

\ greafled of typewriter operators. It is paying women operators more than ever in the history of the country. 


e need@ore women typewriter operators. They are offering salaries twice those of former years. And both the Government and the 
men tygiter operators who possess the splendid education and the broad knowledge that you have acquired. : 


our opgunity to get a standard typewriter at a great saving; we are offering 


ONDERWOODS sfc hr... 






























one realy purchased School Work. Use it all you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the ability to write fast. Note FF} 

- detailanected with how much time it saves. I will back the machine I send you with a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price * 

t p ; to maintain will quote you is far LESS than the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the SSS 
a get it. You can TRY it for 10 days onany work you please, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every * . 





it back at my expense, and I will return to you any deposit or express charges that you have paid. 








illust: wmiate model re- Write me—send your name and address on the coupon. Let me quote prices that will astonish you. 
of Covel Special Touch exactly how you may either Rent at low rates or Buy for low cash or easy payments or Earn an Underwooa 


a 


ports, @spondence and spare time. THIS IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY! Grasp it AT ONCE! YNIKA 


suble circle, fac- 


live sition! How to Make Twice the Cost of an UNDERWOOD By Extra Wo. inside ands 


* hands are at 
























ense, @s America’s Even though you merely rent one of our Underwoods, you can use it to add dollars and dollar '» they march 
your income. 
| to sl the : You can make $.20 to $.30 per page typing manuscript for others. You can use the typewrite » 
to prepare articles for educational publications, stories for magazines, scenarios for photoplays, correspond- 
y pre More wom- ence for newspapers. Hundreds and hundreds of teachers who have bought Underwoods from us are thus adding to 
er pogis to which the their incomes. For, remember, publishers demand that articles, scenarios, etc., be sent to them in typewritten form. 
We want you to give us the opportunity to tell you about all the ways that an Underwood will make money and 
into@ls; let us help § —_—s save time and work for you. All we ask you to do is to send us your name and address on the coupon below. Do 
that today. e 
’ 
\ ¢ EED FOR 5 YEARS Investigate Immediately ! Send Coupon Today! 
3 ' 4 
d tha@isses through our factory. That’s why I Remember, that places you under no obligation to buy or rent an y 
Se : F five years. Underwood. It just gives you a chance to find out how easily you can 
ave § 4 enty-five years perfecting. Each ma- obtain a splendidly constructed, swift-as-thought, highest standard YS 
sad MF is re-enameled, bright parts re-nickeled. make typewriter at a price that saves tens and tens of dollars e 


New parts, purchased from the Underwood Com- addr he n—or a 
Pla’ Ribbon Vibrator, Front Scale, Feed Roll, Ribbon, for you! Send your name and address on t ee . gt 

















Expe ics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will postcard—right now. Learn all about my low price, my rent 
or buy plan, my easy payment plan, and my plan whereby 

> lettiike these : you can get an Underwood just by a little spare-time 

. = Hanceville, Ala., June 15th. k 

ypewmg It looks like a new machine. work, 





JOS. F. KOHLENBERG. J 
sma Ohio, July’ 210c When you send your name and ad 


In fact, much better, The machine is gi 
much better. re my fe airing dress ask for offer No. 87. 








34-36 W. Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Every Teacher Has a Number 
IT is 1, OR 2, OR 3, OR 4, OR 5, OR--6 


number i is 6, you have something coming that you don’t expect. You are facing trouble and loss, possibly 

e during this year. 

avoid it- -you can only prepare for it, through the T.C. U. Itis headed for you just as inevitably as the 
is of miles north in the Arctic Ocean, was headed for the Titanic, even before she sailed. 

0] ‘fer in six will suffer loss this year because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. If your number is 6, you are 

who will be called upon this year to suffer loss of time and salary, and incur extra expense that possibly you 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


# Since you cannot know your number, the only safe way is to prepare. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
great national organization of Teachers, banded together to protect each other when misfortune comes. For a few cents 
a day, it will pay you an income when you are disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, to help make up for loss 
of salary and to pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You. 


















A Vermont Teacher Writes : 


“I most certainly appreciate the promptness 
and fairness of the T. C. U. in settling my claim. 
I wish more realized the value of an organiza- 
tion of this kind, for I proved its value during 
my recent accident, being absent from school 
three weeks.” 





ork Teacher Writes: 


Aiea the check in full claim for illness, 

. lease accept my heartiest thanks. 
hiptness has won my admiration 
1 be very glad to recommend to 
ids the T. C. U. insurance.” 





























What the T. C. U. is Doing for Others 



































It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sick- 

ness or Accident. 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined 

and your salary stopped. 
It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does 

not confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your Policy has been 

maintained in force for one year. 

It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick 
Benefits for two months when you are 

confined to an established hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of 
from $333 to $1500 for major ac- 

cidents, or for accidentai ‘oss of 
life. All benefits are doubled 

for travel accidents. 














Association is doing an ce adilidaeainns enone uur —better standards, better conditions, 
through the N. E. A. You should enroll at once. Write J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 








An Illinois. Teacher had an attack of bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 

A California Teacher had pneumonia. The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped on a peach stone and injured her side. The T. C. U. 
paid her $46.66. 

A rae York Teacher fractured his wrist cranking his auto. The T. C. U. paid 
him $80.00. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. The T. C. U. paid her $250.00. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2000.00. 

An Iowa Teacher received injuries in an interurban car wreck. The T. C. U. 
paid him $50.00. 

A Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, resulting in infection. The T. C. U. 
paid him him $30.00. 

Kansas Teacher had an attack of rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him $18.75. 

a California Teacher was struck by a falling window screen, cutting her head, 
The T. C. U. paid her $80.66. 

An Indiana Teacher suffered from an attack of malaria. The T.C. U. ae tae 4 

A New York Teacher fell down stairs, injuring spine and ribs. The T. U. 
paid her $143.33. 

An Illinois Teacher had an automobile accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360.00. 

AP Teacher was quarantined on account of scarlet fever. The 

T. C. U. paid him $31.66. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
403 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, N ebraska 
1400 =r re CW 
































































exercise. 







generations ago. 















the music. 





each step as an exercise taken at command, 
















Cshebogar 







then give the dance, step by step, with the 
commands and music together (that the music 
may be clearly understood), and lastly with 





Cshebogar (Hungarian) 



































_ the music alone. All of the fundamental 
steps in dancing are represented in the fol- 
lowing dances. 


CSHEBOGAR (HUNGARIAN) 

The children stand in a circle with their 
hands joined. To start they slide around to 
the right for the first phrase of the music (8 
counts), and slide back to the left for the 
next phrase (8 counts), skip into the center 

_ and out (8 counts: 4 to go in and 4 to come 







HE folk dances and singing 
games have added much to the 
field of physical training. They 
afford vigorous and satisfactory 
Each dance has had 
its own music frem the time 
when the peasant people danced 
on the greens and village squares 
Those who 
feel rhythms have a pleasurable 
means of expression in dancing ; 
others learn to appreciate the 
different rhythms and to express them in 
these dances. Always teach the dances with 
After hearing the music, give 





Hooking right elbows, partners skip around each other. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Folk Dances and Singing Games 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


out), and lastly, hooking right elbows with 
partners and holding left hands high in the 
air, skip around partners (8 counts), This 
uses the first part of the music repeated. 

They end facing each other in a single 
circle, place hands on each other’s shoulders 
with elbows straight. Starting with the foot 
toward the center of the circle, each one 
steps toward the center and brings the other 
foot up to it (step together). Four of these 
steps are taken into the center (8 counts), 
four steps are taken out from the center (8 
counts), two steps are taken in and two out 
(8 counts), and partners skip around each 
other as in the first part (8 counts). Let the 
body swing and bend naturally with the mu- 
sic, and keep up a joyous 
spirit. 

BLEKING 


The children stand in a 
single circle and _ partners 
face each other and join both 
hands. Each one places his 
right foot forward, resting on 
the heel, thrusts his right 
arm forward, and bends his 
left elbow back. With a 
jump he changes his position, 
landing with the left foot 
forward, the left arm for- 
ward, and the right arm back. 
This is repeated three times, 
quickly making the rhythm 
for the whole phrase 1, 2, 1, 
2, 3. There are four of these 
phrases in the first part of the music. On 
the last change, partners stretch their arms 
out sideways at shoulder level with hands 
still joined. They step on the foot toward 
the center and hop on it, then on the foot 
away from the center and hop on it (step 
hop, step hop). This is continued through- 
out the second part of the music. Keep 
the dance light and sprightly. 


KINDERPOLKA 


The children stand in a single circle. 
Partners face each other and join both hands. 
With the first music they take two slides into 
the center, three little run- 
ning steps in place, and hold 
for one count. Take the same 
out from the center. Repeat 
the whole part. It is counted: 
Slide, and slide, and one, 
two, three, hold. With the 
change in the music they clap 
their knees once, their own 
hands once, their partner’s 
hands three times, and hold; 
repeat this clapping. Resting 
the right elbow in the left 
hand, shake the right finger 
at partner; repeat, shaking 
the left finger at partner; 
turn around in place with 
little running steps, and take 


lat «A 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


three little steps in place. The whole dance 


may be repeated. 


BleKing 















































HOPP, MOR ANNIKA 


The children stand in a double circle, fac- 
ing in the same direction. The inside hands 
are joined high and the outside hands are at 
the waist. With the first music they march 
lightly on their toes, singing: 


Here we go, to and fro, 
Marching all together, so; 
Here we go, to and fro, 
Marching all together, so. 


When the music changes, the marching 
changes into a skip. As it changes again, 
the children face each other and clap right 
hands across, then own hands, left hands 
across, and own hands; this is continued to ~ 
the end of the music of this part. With the 
last music the plain polka step is taken. The: 
step is thus: Beginning with the outside foot, 





Thrusting right arm forward and bending left elbow back. 











44 


step forward, bring the inside 
foot up to it, step forward 
again, and hold for one count. 
In dancing, the step is taken | 
on the toes with buoyancy, 
and is prefixed by a little 
hop on the opposite foot from 
which the first step is taken. 
It is counted: 

& 1 2 3 4 

hop step close step hold 

Repeat, beginning with 
the inside foot. This is con- 
tinued to the end of the 
music, 











LOOBY LOO 


This English singing game 
is one that children especially 
enjoy. It may be familiar to 
many. 

The children stand in a 
single circle and slide gaily to the right 
while they sing: 


Here we dance looby loo, 
Here we dance looby light, 
Here we dance looby loo, 
All on a Saturday night. 



































Kinderpolka 


Resting right elbow in left hand and shaking right finger at partner. 














They then stand still and sing: 














Put your right hands in, 


(Quarter turn left, putting right hand toward center 
of ring.) 







KinderpolKa 

























































































Looby Loo 
Putting right hand toward center of ring. 

























Put your right hands out, 
(Turn right about, putting right 


* hands outside of ring.) 


Give your right hands a shake, 
shake, shake, 

(With your right hands still out- 
side of ring, shake vigorously. ) 

And turn yourselves about. 

(All turn completely around. ) 

Sing the chorus, ‘‘Here we dance 
looby loo,’’ etc. 

Repeat from the beginning, using 
left hands instead of right. Repeat 
chorus. 

Repeat with right foot, left foot, 
and finish with: © 
Put your whole selves in, 

Put your whole selves out, 

Give your whole selves a shake, 

- shake, shake, 

And turn yourselves about. 


Repeat chorus. 






THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL 


Thanksgiving is a particu- 
larly good time for a festival. 
Following is an outline for a 
simple fete. One person rep- 
resenting the Spirit of 
Thanksgiving is enthroned in 
the center of ahall. All the 
nations march in, bow to the 
Spirit, and take their places 
around the edge of the hall. 
The Spirit of Thanksgiving 

welcomes her guests, bidding 
them be of good cheer and of a 
thankful spirit. In their turn 
each nation lays at her feet a 
gift which is for the benefit 
of all mankind. This gift 
may be one of the_ products 
for which the represented 
country is noted, as: 

England—steel products. 

Ireland—linen. 

France—silk. 

Italy—fruits. 

America—corn. 

Any other nations may be represented. 
As each nation presents its gift, the people 

of that nation give a folk dance. When all 
the nations have paid homage, they join to- 
gether in some simple circle dance, to sym- 
bolize the mingling and interrelation of the 
nations. 

The dance should be full of joy and hap- 
piness. All join in a circle, slide around to 
the right, and back to the left, skip into the 
center of the circle and out, skip around 
partners, and then, with arms around part- 
ner’s waist, skip around the circle. One 
kneels while the other skips around her; 
then they change places with each other. 
Finally all run in toward the Spirit of 
Thanksgiving, then retreat, and sink to the 
floor in a low curtsy. Any music in common 
time may be used; a quick, light march is 
best. 


Looby Loo 


Here wedanceloo-by loo, Here we dance loo-by light; - 


HerewedanceLoo-by Loo, Allon a Sat-ur-day night. 





Put yourright handsout,Give your right 


hands ashake,shake, shake, And turn yourself a - bout. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This series of Games and Plays 
was carefully worked out by the author, month by 
month, and the children were posed by her for the 


_ photographs. Next month’s article provides a Country 


Dance and some Singing and other indoor Games. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, and mount. The child may be yellow haired and wear a light green dress 
and socks; her sash and shoes are black. Paint the goose light gray with orange feet and bill. The rocks may be gray or brown. Outline heavily 














Goosey, Goosey, Gander, 
Where shall I wander? 


Upstairs and downstairs, 
And in my lady’s chamber. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 24 and 25, 
at the prices quoted for each, Both of these fea- 
(2349) tures appear in our pages every month. 
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Putting right hand toward center of ring. 
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Repeat chorus. 


Dance and some Singing and other indoor Games. 


November 1918 


How Young America Helps to Win the War 


Told by Thrift Compositions and Pictures of Red Cross Activities 











and See the Result 


THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 1 
By Henry Tucker, Central Falls, R. I. 

In January there was a good deal in the 
newspapers regarding Thrift Stamps, to get 
people interested and to tell them why the 
government reded to borrow money. 

, At first I did not understand what the Thrift 
le “mps were, but I soon learned and earned 
money to buy some. 

I earned this money peddling milk in the 
morning from half-past four until eight 
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This Boy Raised Squabs and Sold Them at a Dollar 
a Pair 


o’clock, and carrying papers from quarter-of- 
five until six o’clock after school. I ran er- 
rands for which I received five cents each, and 
I saved this instead of buying candy. If any- 
one thinks it is an 2asy job peddling milk 
from half-past four in the morning until eight 
o’clock, I would like him to try it for amonth 
or so. I took pleasure working on the milk 
wagon, because I knew that every dollar I 
earned and lent- would help Uncle Sam wit 
the war. Besides buying Thrift Stamps my-' 


Ec ce) 


This Little Girl Earned Three Dollars Picking Up 
Potatoes 
self I have sold over two hundred dollars’ 
worth outside of school. I now own sixteen 
dollars’ worth, and I am saving all I can to 
buy more. So you see I have been trying to 
help Uncle Sam win the war. 
THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 2 
_ By Alide Wigton, Pueblo, Colo. 
It is pretty hard to tell how one might save 
money for Thrift Stamps when one has never 


had to: commence to save money for a purpose 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Boer | Grade History Teacher’s Opportunity 


BY FOWLER D. BROOKS, A. M., 


‘4S aman thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.’’ Many people are 
4 now realizing more fully than 
By ever before the truth of this 
4 statement, and are coming to 
see the vital importance of 
the teachers’ work in molding character and 
shaping future public policy. Progress to be 
permanent is likely to be slow, and the seeds 
of the deeds of the men and women of.to- 
morrow are being planted in the minds and 
hearts of the boys and girls of to-day. 

In a democracy like ours the most potent 
force is public opinion, and the great safe- 
guard of our liberties is an intelligent, en- 
lightened citizenship. The teacher, day by 
day presenting to her pupils lessons from the 
various school studies, and organizing and 
directing the various group activities of her 
pupils, is preparing them to become intelli- 
gent, cooperative men and women. We have 
not heretofore recognized fully enough that 
the teacher and the school have almost un- 
limited power in trainirz.f.. iy -de_ ‘rable, 
enlightened citizens'..p. The Talmud of the 
Jews, written centuries before the discovery 
of America, recognizes this fundamental im- 
portance of the school to the nation, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ ‘Go,’ said the heathen thinkers to 
their contemporaries, who wished to weaken 
Israel, ‘go to the Jewish schools. * * * * 
There is the source of their strength, there 
the secret of their endurance. If you wish 
to conquer them, attack the schools.’ ”’ 

The great work the schools can do, and 
must do, for the nation, demands that the 
teachers pay particular attention to what 





‘they teach and how they teach children. In 


no other subject is this true to a larger 
extent than in history; and no other sub- 
ject offers better facilities for developing 
in pupils those ideals, motives, and im- 
pulses which characterize the good citizen. 
In history the boy can live through the 
great movements of the past, can. learn 
to appreciate our national traditions, cus- 
toms, and ideals; and to feel the thrill 
that comes from an intimate knowledge of 
the great men and women of our past and 
present. In the hands of alive, progressive 
teacher, history and civics will help to de- 
velop in boys and girls what has been called 
a ‘‘socialized’’ conscience—one imbued with 
ideals of public honesty and service, of un- 
selfishness, and of loyalty to ,community, 
state, and nation. These ideals help to de- 
termine the individual’s conduct. 

~ Some one may say that seventh and eighth 
grade teachers can do but little; that the 
children are immature; that this should be 
left to the high school or college. But the 
teacher’s responsibilities are as great as her 
opportunities, and when we remember that 
more than ninety per cent of our boys and 
girls never go to school beyond the eighth 
grade, we are forced to recognize the ele- 


‘mentary teacher’s responsibility in this re- 
spect, in history. — 


4 to school. 
scriptions which stimulate in the child’s mind 
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have seen history teachers do—things that 
have made their work more vital. 


METHODS 


First: Methods. I have space for just a 
few suggestions which may prove helpful. 
There is no one best method of teaching his- 
tory. There is one great problem in teach- 
ing history—to make the past real, so real 
that it can be examined and studied carefully 
enough for an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of those things of value in it, those 
things of present value which have come out 
of it, and the relation of cause and effect; i 
e., the reasons why certain results have fol- 
lowed uniformly from given causes. 

To make the past real, teachers use maps, 
pictures, illustrations, diagrams, newspaper 
clippings, supplementary books written es- 
pecially for children, magazines, reference 
books, and any relics of historical signifi- 
cance which may be in a near-by museum, 

r, better still, may be obtained from people 
in the community. It adds much interest to 
ave children bring any of these materials 
Teachers also seek to find de- 


I desire to discuss briefly a few things I (or imagination) a vivid picture or represen- 


’ 


Director Training School, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


tation of the scenes or events being studied. 
Care should be taken that the materials chil- 
dren use do possess this quality of giving a 
clear, vivid picture. Teachers also try to 
get the child to put himself in the situation 
studied—to live in it. The writer once saw 
a very good lesson on the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Some questions like the following had 
been asked in the assignment: ‘‘What were 
the points of dispute in the Missouri Compro- 
mise? Which do you think were right? 
Why?’’ Inthe recitation there was much 
discussion and disagreement, and in defend- 
ing their positions a good deal of feeling 
was aroused among the pupils. But the pu- 
pils came to understand the struggle over 
this matter back in 1820-21. They used ref- 
erence books in getting datu to enable them 
to select the position they thought right, and 
to defe: 1 that position. 

The ecret of success in that recitation lay 
in an assignment which raised problems for 
the pupils to think about. A history lesson, 
like any other lesson, is doomed to -certain 
failure unless the assignment has put before 
the pupils problems which they accept as 
their own. As Dewey says, thinking is not 
acase of ‘‘spontaneous combustion ;’’ does 
not ‘‘occur on general principles;’’ there 
must be a difficulty or problem which the 
child accents as his own. There is often a 
vast difference between a problem’s being 
the teacher’s and its being the child’s, 
There should be, of course, some good refer- 
ence books to which the child can go for ad- 
ditional material, or to cle.) up and make 
more definite and complete what. he reads in 
his textbook. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Second: Current Events. Good history 
teaching in these grades should include cur- 
rent events. This serves to connect the 
school life of the child with the out-of-school 
life of the child, and gives some knowledge 
of the worth while things happening to-day. 
A good paper of current news, written for 
children of sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
should be taken by every school which has 
seventh and eighth grade children. The 
value of current history is generally recog- 
nized, and thousands of teachers each year 
are keeping their boys and girls in touch with 
the important events of the times. Many 
eighth grades are now teaching the history 
of the present war. This is worth while. 

A year ago, Miss R., a teacher of experi- 
ence, began an eight months’ term of school 
in a rural district of southwestern Minnesota, 
Most of the people of the district were Ger- 
mans, two members of the school board were 
quite pro-German, as were also many people 
in the district. Current events in the school, 
short reports on current events at school pro- 
grams, the wise use of biographies of Amer- 
icans now living, and of Americans of Ger- 
man origin, as Carl Schurz, and her own 
visits to the homes of the patrons, enabled her 
to get much valuable truth to this commun- 
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ity. The result was that the pro-Germans 
became understanding American citizens, 
and in April, at a Junior Red Cross auction 
at the schoolhouse, showed some of their ap- 
preciation of America by making the sale net 
eleven hundred five dollars. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Third: Present Social and Industrial Prob- 
lems. I think few people, upon reflection, 
would deny that a simple, brief account of 
the more important social and economic prob- 
lems is desirable in the eighth grade. It is 
not meant that these children should thor- 
oughly understand these problems, for that 
is impossible. But they should know that 
the problems exist. Boys and girls have 
been required to spend much time studying 
the Tariff Question. It is just as difficult but 
no more important a matter than some of the 
following problems: Immigration, Child 
Labor, Unemployment, Care of Blind, Deaf, 
and Other Defectives, Labor Unions, the 
Liquor Problem, Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, Conservation of Human Life, etc. 
These are all problems with the solution of 
which citizens are concerned. The teacher 
need not be concerned with teaching any 
particular group of facts or advocating some 
one solution. 

The writer knows of an eighth grade class 
that spent two days upon the battle of Get- 
tysburg (two thirty-five minute periods in 
recitation and that many or more in stdy) 
going into the various details of the battle 
and following,each day’s progress on a large 
map of the battleground. Yet not one child 
of that class, so far as the teacher was con- 
cerned, ever got a Chance to know anything 
about the moré*/mportant problems of the 
present—probiems citizens vote about and 
must solve,’ 

That;‘there is disagreement about what is 
thé best thing to do in any of those problems 
is no reason why we should not teach chil- 
dren about them; on the contrary, it is the 
very reason why we should. We must not 
wait until things are settled unless we are 
willing that our schools themselves should be 
dead. The usual eighth grade history course 
can include some important topics from our 
industrial and social history. Moore’s ‘‘In- 
dustrial History of the United States,’’ or 
Thompson’s ‘‘History of the United States, 
Political, Industrial, and Social, ’’ can be read 
by eighth grade students, and are very good. 

The period of reconstruction after the war 
will demand, among other things, that we 
have men and women who are familiar with 
this side of our national life. Keeping in 
mind that the function of the school is pre- 
paring boys and girls to be good citizens, to 
participate actively and intelligently in the 
life of the community, state, and nation, do 
we dare overlook or omit some of the most 
significant questions citizens need to know 
about? 


LIBERTY AND OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS 


Fourth: American Liberty and Our Free 
Institutions. Always an important topic in 
seventh and eighth grade history, this is 
now seen to be of even greater importance. 
Our citizens, of whatever national stock, 
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must know and appreciate the liberties we 
enjoy. They will appreciate them much more 
if they know their origins and at what cost 
to individuals and groups of individuals they 
were secured and maintained. The teacher 
needs to have a rather broad and accurate 
knowledge of this subject, gained by careful 
study and reading. A young woman, a grad- 
uate of a four-years’ course in a first class 
high school, who had studied United States 
history in seventh and eighth grades and 
again in her senior year in high school, was 
preparing to become a teacher. She was at- 
tending a good state normal. At the time 
we broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, one of the instructors of the normal 
was speaking of our ‘‘free institutions’’ and 
how they should be a source of pride and loy- 
alty. This young woman said she did not 
see why folks always spoke about our ‘‘free 
institutions, ’’ when people had to pay taxes to 
support everything the government did. Surely 
something was wrong with the way, or the 
things, she had been taught. It would be 
little short of criminal for her to teach our 
country’s history to boys and girls. Her case 
reminds one of a saying of Elbert Hubbard’s, 
‘‘The people who are not up on a thing are 
usually downonit.’’ Hard as the teacher’s 
work is, and as much time “and preparation 
as it takes, seiii Shé must find time to see 
that our boys and girls are up on American 
liberties and free institutions, or else they 
will be down on them. 

As a boy, the writer attended public school 
in a small town in central Ohio. The schools 
were probably a little better than the average 
of that time. Yet when he left the eighth 
grade he believed that all American liberties 
had their beginnings in the Revolutionary 
War, and had no European background; the 
declarations and beliefs of Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, the Adamses, and Patrick Henry were 
conceptions of rights new to the world—con- 
ceived by the colonists themselves. The 
British, as the oppressors, were hated by all 
the boys of the class. In having snow bat- 
tles, only by choosing by lot could we get any 
one to be British. For the writer, this view 
was corrected by wider reading in college, 
and no harm was done. But for the vast 


majority of our boys and girls there will be | 
They - 


no college, in fact, no high school. 
must know the truth now. 

What were the rights for which the colo- 
nists were fighting, and whence did they 
come? No teacher should try to teach the 
history of the Revolutionary period who does 
not know that the rights for which our fore- 
fathers fought—right of trial by jury, of 
free speech, of habeas corpus, of no taxation 
without representation, etc.,— were the 
rights of Englishmen; not the rights of 
Frenchmen in France, of the Dutch in Hol- 
land or of the Italians in Italy, but the rights 
of Englishmen in English Colonies. Further, 
the teacher should know and teach her pupils 
the thrilling story of the origin and preser- 
vation of these rights; of the century-ol 
struggle of the Anglo-Saxon for a share in 
his own government. When our pupils come 
to know that the Anglo-Saxon, singly and in 
groups, at the cost of imprisonment, torture, 

god even of life itself, for fifteen hundred 
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years had been fighting the battle for freedom 
from oppression by his own government; 
when they know that our American Revolu- 
tion was but a part of this struggle, not only 
making us an independent nation but also 
freeing the other English colonies from the same 
narrow colonial policy; and further, if they 
know that thousands of the English people 
at the Revolution did not support the English 
government, but sympathized with the col- 
onists, and that Fox and Pitt, by parliamen- 
tary struggle in England, won from the gov- 
ernment of the Hanoverian George the Third, 
a victory for the English people in England 
similar to the victory. we won by the sword 
for the English colonies in America, then 
these rights and liberties become truly the 
great legacies of the ages; our boys and 
girls will thrill with pride and appreciation 
of these common rights, usually accepted as 
a matter of course. What an inspiration for 
them to realize that when our rude, semi- 
barbarous forefathers left the forests of Ger- 
many fifteen hundred years ago, they carried 
with them to England the germ of our courts; 
and that for a thousand years, at tremendous 
cost, they have been developing and estab- 
lishing the principles of self-government for 
whigh we,™he scices of that same Anglo- 
Saxon race, which has always 'oved liberty 
as life itself, fought the Revolution! Then 
Runnymede, and Magna Charta, John Hamp- 
den, and Oliver Cromwell, the Bloodless Rev- 
olution, and the Bill of Rights, the Minute 
Men, Lexington and Concord, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation become related parts of the 
priceless heritage of American rights and 
liberties. No boy, reading this part of our 
history, can ever value these liberties cheaply 
or fail to thrill with pride, and loyalty, and 
devotion to his country at the thought of our 
‘free institutions. ’’ 

There would be better perspective if we 
taught the influence of French political ideas 
upon Jefferson and Franklin; and surely all 
should know that courts, representative gov- 
ernment, etc. were not devised de novo by 
the framers of the Constitution. 

There is good reason why seventh and 
eighth grade students should read some of 
the president’s great state papers—the ad- 
dress to Congress on April 2, 1917, the Flag 
Day address, the reply to the Pope, and 
others. American ideals were summed up 
in the statement that America asks nothing 
for herself but what she demands for hu- 
manity. We want our young people to be 
thoroughly imbued with these great, unsel- 
fish, humanitarian ideals. 

To sum up: Community, state, and nation 
are vitally concerned that the schools do all 
they can to train and develop a desirable 
citizenship. History and civics offer excep- 
tional opportunities for doing this. The 
upper grade history teacher needs to realize 
fully the value and importance of her work, 
and she can do much to realize to the fullest 
extent the possibilities in her work if she 
can succeed in reorganizing it in accordance 
with the four suggestions presented above— 


Method, Current Events, Present Social and 


\ Industrial Problems, and American Liberty 























Educative Seat Work for November 


— 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut apart 
The teacher may use the design in a blackboard calendar for the month. 


for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. 
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Correct English in Primary Grades 





AVING dis- 
cussed in pre- 
ceding papers the 
problems of the 
Child and of the 
Subject Matter in 
language correct- 
ness, I shall, in this 
concluding paper,de- 
vote a paragraph or 
two to the Teacher, 
then set forth some 
suggestionsconcern- 
ing the Method. 

The Teacher. Obviously, the attitude of 
the teacher toward correctness in her pupils’ 
language is a very important factor in the 
problem we have been confronting. Let us 
see what should be the teacher’s position. 

First, toward the subject matter, toward 
correctness. Undoubtedly, the teacher should 
have high ideals of correctness and purity in 
speech, and she should insist vigorously— 
even rigorously—upon her pupils’ adhering 
to the established forms of language, spoken 
and written. She should not become lax in 
her own expression and she should hold firm 
the standards of correctness and clearness 
and precisien before her pupils. But in the 
attempt to establish principles and train 
habits of correctness, she must not lose sight, 
as I have steadily contended, of two impor- 
tant truths: that correctness is subordinate 
to expressiveness, with all which that word 
involves; and that there is a spurious, fool- 
ish correctness, which needs to be distin- 
guished carefully from genuine and sensible 
correctness. The teacher should beware lest 
she be too finical, too ‘‘pernickety,’’ lest she 
become a stickler for every petty nicety of 
style, lest she become so engrossed in the 
details which may be emphasized that she 
neglects the fundamental principles which 
must be emphasized. She should discrimi- 
nate between the vital and the venial, be- 
tween the major and the minor. 

Second, toward the children. In teaching 
language, the cardinal virtue is patience. 
Language isan art; and, likeall arts, is to be 
learned through imitation and practice ex- 
tending over along period. If a child’s lan- 
guage models, at home and on the street, have 
been incorrect, his own language is incorrect, 
and incorrectness has become fixed as a habit. 
It is doubtful if with the limited amount of 
time and energy at the disposal of the teacher 
for the training of any one child, the school 
can overcome the influence of careless, in- 
correct language outside the school. The 
home is more largely responsible for spoken 
language than is the school—as could be 
proved, I think, if this were the place and 
time. This does not release us from the ob- 
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ligation of trying as earnestly as we can to 
root up bad language habits and: to plant 
good ones, though—and here is the point—it 
should make us patient and tolerant, ‘‘long- 
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suffering and plenteous in mercy’’ toward 
the children in their endeavors to ‘‘right- 
about-face’’ in their speech. It is not as if 
we were trying merely to lodge certain bits 
of information in the children’s minds; if it 
were, we might well be impatient should a 
pupil forget, over and over again, what we 
have taught him. Good language is a habit ; 
it necessitates time and repetition and per- 
sistence and practice to form a habit; and if 
we must pull against the current of a habit 
already acquired, we must expect progress 
to be slow and toilsome. We should not 
scold, then, or nag or bully or fret; we must 
be patient with the patience that comes from 
wisdom and from knowledge of the facts of 
life. 

If the teacher has high standards of lan- 
guage, and persistence and judgment and 
diplomacy in presenting them, if she has a 
conception of what true language correctness 
is—and especially is not,—if she is not too 
exacting in regard to the minor details of 
correctness, and if she appreciates how diffi- 
cult and laborious the fixing of good speech 
habits is—and if, then, she is equipped with 
the proper method, she is prepared to teach 
language-—so far as correctness extends. 

The Method. What is the method? How 
shall we teach children to be correct in their 
speech? Inaword: by giving them practice 
in language activities with guidance, and 
with the supplementary assistance of models. 

The only way to learn to talk and write 
is to talk and write. There must be a great 
deal of language activity in the schoolroom, 
activity of the pupils rather than of the 
teacher. The children should be allowed and 
encouraged to express themselves freely, 
copiously on every subject in which they are 
interested. -The teacher should discover what 
they are talking about outside of school, then 
transplant those interests to the inside of the 
school. This may be done not only in the 
period definitely set aside for ‘‘language les- 
sons’’ but throughout the day and in connec- 
tion with all subjects of study. The recita- 
tions should consist of natural language ex- 
pression; even in the primary grades there 
should be much conversation and discussion, 
as nearly like that of life as possible. 

And this last is fundamental—it should be 
‘fas nearly like that of life as possible.’’ 
There is a vast difference between an exer- 


cise and an activity. The conventional, me- 


chanical, made-to-order, according-to-recipe 
exercises of the schoolroom are not genuine 
language activities, and they do not ‘‘carry 
over’’ into life and ‘‘modify the behavior’’ 
of the children outside the enveloping atmo- 
sphere of the school. If we wish to train: a 
child to say,—for example—‘‘It is J,’’ we 
may simulate an experience of life by hav- 
ing him knock at the schoolroom door, and{ 


when asked ‘‘Who is there,’’ reply ‘‘It is J, 


hn’’; if this is continued long enough it 
'‘ break up the “‘it-is-me’’ habit formed 






in similar situations in life. Of course, we 
must take heed lest we carry this ‘‘play’’ 
idea too far, and create situations which, 
though common enough in life, are artificial 
in the school. In general, we can depend 
pretty largely upon the language expression 
used by the children in the natural situations 
of the school. But the children must really 
evpress themselves, not rattle off, parrot- 
fashion, book exercises, not plod through 
blank-filling ‘‘guessing contests,’’ not in- 
dulge in linguistic gymnastics; they must 
rally express themselves, if we are to discover 
what their language errors and difficulties 
are, if we are to makeour language training 
effective, and if we are to have the right 
kind of atmosphere for making language 
a genuine individual activity for social 
purposes. 

But practice in language must be accom- 
panied by models. Not models of literature,. 
I hasten to explain. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if the language of the average child is 
affected a whit by the language forms in 
what he reads, since the mental processes in 
reading and in talking and writing are so 
different; but even if it were affected, I, for 
one, would not wish the child to mimic the 
style of literature. No; as the child has 
learned incorrect speech habits through imi- 
tation of incorrect models put before him 
through the talk of others, so I would have 
him learn correct speech habits through imi- 
tation of correct models put before him in 
the schoolroom through the talk of others. 
As he has heard and used the incorrect forms 
of language so long that they ‘‘sound right, ’’ 
I wuold have him hear and use the correct 
forms so long that they ‘‘sound right’’ and 
the incorrect forms ‘‘sound wrong.’’ The 
teacher and the pupils who speak correctly 
provide the good models for imitation, and 
these good models must be placed before 
the incorrect speakers continually and in 
profusion. 

But activity in language even when sup- 
plemented by the influence of models is not 
sufficient; all this must be controlled and 
guided so that it be educative, so that the 
activity of to-day may improve the speech of 
to-morrow. This guidance demands a firm 
yet gentle hand on the rudder. On the one 
side are the rapids of naturalness-without- 
correctness, and on the other, the shallows 
of correctness-without-naturalness; and it is 
the teacher’s task to steer skilfully between. 
The children must be allowed to talk and 
write freely, but they must be corrected 
freely. When a child uses an incorrect ex- 
pression— ‘‘incorrect,’’ as we have already 
explained the term,—he must be set right, 
then required to use the proper expression. 
If he errs again, he must be brought back 
again, and again and again. After a while 
—a long while, in some instances—the in- 
correct expression will begin to waver, the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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November Primary Hints and Helps 





You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


The Thanksgiving Fairies 


A Story for an Opening Exercise during the 
Thanksgiving Season 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


LL the fairy folk looked out of their crystal win- 
dows and laughed at the sound of the November 
rain. 

The fairy queen wove a garland of late wayside 
asters, and all the little fairy people wore dresses of 
red and gold leaves, and necklaces of strung berries 
from the hedges. 

‘It is time to go out in search of the Spirit of 
Thanksgiving, that we may sing our Thanksgiving 
song once more,’’ said the fairy queen. 

‘*It is Thanksgiving time,’’ murmured all the little 
fairy folk, answering; and joining gay hands, they 
danced and sang: 


** Across the fields, 

Across the brook, 

In street and lane the fairies look. 
‘hey seek the Spirit glad and sweet, 
The Spirit for the season meet, 

The Spirit of Thanksgiving.’’ 


Then, loosing hands, ‘‘Let us go,’’ they cried; and 
as swiftly as autumn leaves lifted and tossed by the 
wind, when the rain is over, they few away and went 
singing and seeking the Spirit of Thanksgiving. 

Little children playing grew suddenly happier, 
though they knew not why; the laborers felt their 
burden lightened; the singer found in his song a glad- 
der note, because the Thanksgiving fairies drew near. 

One fairy said, ‘‘There is a beautiful house and 
broad acres. I shall find the Spirit of Thanksgiving 
there; for where there is plenty, there will be thank- 
fulness indeed.’’ So stealing in, the fairy spoke to 
the man who sat at the head of his full table, in a 
voice no one else could hear: 


** Across the fields, 

Across the brook, 

In street and lane the fairies look. 

With acres broad, the purse is deep. 

Your gifts some life from want may keep, 
If you would keep Thanksgiving. ’’ 


But the rich man turned his face away and would 
not listen. In his heart he said: 


** My fields are broad, 

My labor spent, 

To make my household well content. 

’T is mine—the gold, the grain, the corn, 
I toiled till night from early morn, 

With feasts I keep Thanksgiving.’’ 


Then the fairy flitted away, but she ceased to sing. 
One saw a great statesman passing through the 
He rode proudly. Nov’ 
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and then he paused to speak a few words to those who 
pressed forward to hear him, and when they heard his 
voice the people shouted. Always he smiled, and see- 
ing, the fairy said, ‘‘ Here is one who has had great 
gifts and great good. Surely, wherever his home may 
be, there I shall find the Spirit of Thanksgiving;’’ and 
drawing near, she sang softly so that none but the 
great man could hear: 


** Across the fields, 

Across the brook, 

Through the wide world the fairies look, 
Thy gifts are great, so great thy power 
To bless the needy every hour, 

So shalt thou keep Thanksgiving.”’ 


But the great statesman, with his ear attuned to the 
applause and shoutings that he loved, scarcely heard 
the faint voice of the fairy; yet he’ said half in an- 
swer to the words: 


**Go spread a table long and wide, 
Call in the guests who speak my pride. 
Spare not the food, spare not the wine, 
The honor and the joy are mine, 
Thus will I keep Thanksgiving.’’ 
And another fairy flitted away with no song on her 
lips. 
But-one found an old man alene in his little house, 
setting his spotless table to eat; and as he sat at his 
table with a coarse loaf, he folded his hands and said: 


‘“‘The loaf is small, but good and sweet, 
And health is mine, with thanks I eat; 
Be mine the grace to share my bread 
With those are who less kindly fed; 
Thus would I keep Thanksgiving.’’ 


Another found a mother whose hands were rough 
with toil, who gave thanks as she broke the bread for 
the little children. 

Still another found a priest who ate sparingly that 
he might give more to his people. But yet one more 
found a group of little children on their way from 
school, who sang as they walked along and made gar- 
lands of the leaves of red and gold. And here were 
the words they sang: 


**The autumn sun has kissed the corn, 
To hide the seeds the leaves are shorn, 
And we who eat the daily bread 
Will bless the One whose love has fed, 
So we will keep Thanksgiving. ’’ 


When the twilight was falling the fairy queen called 
the wee fairy-folk together and heard their messages, 
and all the Thanksgiving fairies joined hands and sang 
a glad song, because in so many homes they had found 
the Spirit of Thanksgiving. But the sweetest refrain 
in the singing was the song they had learned from the 
lips of the little children, for their song was a song of 
joy. 


Developing Taste in Dress 
By Mary Richards Gray 


ISS MOORE, the teacher of home economics, 

wearily re-read her instructions. The parting 

injunction on the subject of dress nettled her: 
‘*Incidentally, of course, you are to see that your 
pupils apply what they learn by dressing in good 
taste. ’’ 

**Good taste! good taste!’’ she sniffed scornfully, 
putting aside the pamphlet of instructions as she 
sighted her class of fifth graders coming down the 
hall of the Ramona School for their lesson in sewing. 
Conchita, Maria, Josefa, Manuela, Carmencita, and a 
dozen others went by with ribbon bows of exaggerated 
size and violent colors bristling from their heads, and 
tawdry garments of cerise, magenta, yellow-green, 
and salmon-pink hanging easily on their shapely 
bodies. Her heart went out to these graceful, pic- 
turesque daughters’ ofaSpain and Mexico, yet she 
groaned almost audibly” ‘'Why talk to them when 
their mothers hold the purse strings and supply them 
with clothes? Taste to the winds!’’ 

While Miss Moore was cogitating, Manuela left the 
line and sidling up to her, slipped into her hand an 
impossible little doll. .It was dressed in tawdriest 
garments and its head was swathed in a wide band of 
magenta ribbon knotted in a big bow. 

**Mother helped me dress her for you,’’ whispered 
Manuela confidentially. ‘‘Miss Moore, you—you can 
keep her f'r always.”’ 

Heartsick, Miss Moore looked at the messy, garish 
travesty upon her work. Suddenly it gave her an 
idea. That night she bought a doll of goodly size. She 
made for it several complete outfits of clothing of 
materials and patterns suitable for her pupils. The 
hair she arranged in a modest fashion and tied with a 
bow of light brown ribbon that toned into the olive 
hue of Manuela’s dark skin. She named her treasure 
Juana. 

Next day Miss Moore showed Juana to her gypsy 
band, and as a great favor offered to let each one in 
turn take her home for a visit. At sight of her loveli- 
ness a2 murmur ran through the room: 

‘“*Muy Bonita!’’ ‘‘Gee! Muy Beuna!’’ ‘‘Chiquita!’’ 
**Some chicken!’’ ‘‘Classy!’’ ‘‘Who gits her?’’ 

‘*Manuela may have her for a week,’’ answered the 
teacher. ‘‘She must take good care of her, not lose 
any of her clothes, and bring her back clean.’’ 

Manuela took her. 

Hardly had Juana started on a round of visits before 
things began happening. Manuela’s mother made her 
daughter some clothes just like Juana’s. Next Con- 
chita’s mother took the cue, and soon al! the mothers 
got so interested in making children’s clothes that 
they came to school for samples, patterns, and advice. 
That solved the problem. 

‘‘Taste in dress? Do I preach on the subject?’’ says 
Miss Moore. ‘‘No, I leave that to Juana.’’ 
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Little Civics for Little Citizens 
‘ Why We Are Americans 
By Barbara Reid 
HE following sentences may be written on the 
blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or for a 
language lesson to be copied by the children. For 
handwork the children may make booklets with free- 


hand illustrations suggested by the statements given 
in the lesson. 


We are al! Americans, all the boy, and girls who go 
to this school. 

Our fathers and grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
did not come from the same country. 

Some came from England, some from France, some 
from Italy, some from Germany, some from other 
nations. 

People who are born in this country are called 
Americans. 

People who are born in other countries can become 
Americans by taking out naturalization papers. 

Stephen Pulaski was born in Poland. 

But he is an American because his father has taken 
out papers to make him a citizen of this country. 

The United States is the mother country of us all. 

We all love our country dearly and will be true to 
her. ° 

We learn in school about the Pilgrim fathers who 
came to this country to have a free government. 

Our teacher says all who come to this country are 
Pilgrims. 

They come to find liberty and a free government 
just as the Mayflower Pilgrims did. 

Paul and | are very proud because one of our fore- 
fathers came over in the Mayflower. 

We are proud because one of them fought in the 
Revolutionary War. 

But Antonio Cartioni says that they would have had 
no country to come to if it had not been for Christo- 
pher Columbus, and he was an Italian. 

And Miss Lablanche says that Lafayette fought for 
our country in the Revolutionary War as hard as any- 
body, and he was a Frenchman. 

No other nation is just like ours. 
from all nations. 

Our teacher says we shall be forefathers and fore- 
mothers of American children some day. 

We must keep America for them. 

We must keep it a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

We must do our part, that everyone who lives in our 
country may have a chance to obey the laws of right 
living which bring all good things. 


We are made up 


NOTE: Two remarkably interesting and valuable helps for teaching 
citizenship may be secured gratuitously as follows. A copy of the 
$5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children, by William J. Hutchins, may 
be obtained by sending a postcard request for it to Friedman & Krie- 
ger, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. A set of splendid patriotic 
posters to be hung on the schoolroom walls may be obtained in a sim- 
ilar manner from the National Security League, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


N page 19 of this issue will be found a Window 
Transparency having a patriotic. motto which 
was taken from the second section of the $5000 

Prize Code of Morals for Children, written for the Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction by William J. 
Hutchins. 

In connection with this timely handwork it will be 
well worth while for teachers to copy on the black- 
board the section of the Code from which the motto 
was taken, and ask children to memorize it for indi- 
vidual and concert recitation; also ask them to copy 
it in patriotic booklets decorated with patriotic 
symbols. 

The second law is 


THE LAW OF SELF-CONTROL 


1. I will control my tongue, and will not allow it to 
speak mean, vulgar, or profane words. 

2. I will control my temper, and will not get angry 
when people or things displease me. 

8. 1 will control my thoughts, and will not allow a 
foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 


Simple Construction Work 
By Marjorie Davis 


NE of the reasons that the sixteen-square con- 
O struction problems are so popular and so valu- 

able is that they form a series of related lessons, 
starting with a simple box and gradually growing more 
difficult. If you will try arranging your other con- 
struction lessons in similar carefully planned series, 
you will find that they bring much better results. For 
instance, when you have finished the sixteen-square 
work try this sequence: 

Use 6 by 9paper. For the first lesson make th 


Pa 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


old familiar soldier’s hat, in which the paper is folded 
in half, the two lower corners are folded up at the 
corner, and the top pieces folded down. (Fig.1.) The 
second lesson continues this. The little flaps are 
folded in, the two corners are placed together, and the 
cap is folded flat. (Fig. 2.) Then lift one corner to 
the peak at the topand fold. Donot fold up the other 
corner. Open the hat out, and it gives a very good im- 
itation of a fireman’shat. (Fig. 3.) This is original, 
I think. For the third lesson use the folded rowboat. 
In this, fold back the other corner of the fireman’s hat. 
(Fig. 4.) This makes a shape like the cocked hat. 
Fold it flat with the corners together as in the begin- 
ning. (Fig. 5.) Then draw down the two top corners 
(AA) to form the boat. (Fig 6.) If you want these 
lessons to have real value, place neatness, evenly 
folded edges, and carefully folded corners before the 
children as the things tostrivefor. Have the children 
make the object from your directions the first day and 
from memory the second. 

When the chlidren have completed the sixteen- 
square work and the soldier’s hat series, take up work 
with the diagonal fold. The articles in this set are 
made from square pieces of paper. If the children 
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have started ruler work have them make their own 
squares. If not, let them make them by folding the 
corner up. 

For the first lesson make a knitting bag. Fold the 
paper diagonally from both ways. Open it and fold 
each corner down to touch the center, and crease. 
Open. (Fig. 7.) Fold diagonally again. Cut, as in 
the illustration, at top and bottom. (Fig. 8.) Open. 
Fold the two side corners in and fold up again with 
the handles at the top. (Fig. 9.) The two folded-in 
corners may be spread with paste before the bag is 
closed, to hold it together. (Fig. 10). 

The added difficulty of the second lesson lies in the 
fact that the top corner is cut away, as in the first 
lesson. The bottem corner is cut only along the edge, 
leaving the piece loose. (Fig. 11.) When the bag is 
closed this may be drawn through the other handle, 
making the flap of the pocket-book, (Fig. 12.) 

In the third lesson the square is folded diagonally 
both ways. (Fig. 138.) Openitout. Let the corners 
hang down so that there is a peak in the center. 
Press this peak down so that the corners spring up. 
Take the two opposite corners and bring them togeth- 
er. (Fig. 15.) Draw up the other two corners and 
fold flat. Fold one corner down to the bottom point. 
Fold the other corner down in the same way. (Fig. 
16.) Take these lower points all together and fold up 
to the upper edge of boat. (Fig. 17). 

A Maybasket may be made in the same way that 
the knitting bag was. Leave the side corners out and 
cut them across to make a fringe. (Fig. 18.) 

In simple construction lessons such as these, always 
let the children make the problems from memory on 
the second day. At this second attempt if you will 
give the children colored paper, letting them choose 
their own colors if possible, you will help to develop 
their color sense. The lessons themselves, through 
their need of exactness and order, have a strong math- 
ematical value. If you will let the children finish the 
objects by decorating’ them according to their own 
ideas, you will be developing their decorative sense 
as well as their imagination. 


Seat Work Which Helps Pupils to Think 


CERTAIN critic teacher once told her students 
A that it was better to sit up until two o’clock in 

the morning trying to think of some desk work 
that required little effort for the teacher to prepare 
than to work until nine o’clock making desk work that 
was too readily executed by the pupils. The point 
being, that with the first kind, soon the teacher would 
not have to sit up at all, as the. mind would become 
fruitful and produce with little effort, while with the 
second type of work the teacher would always be sit- 
ting up till nine o’clock. 

A teacher whose inventiveness and real interest 
leads her to provide the occasional treat in ‘‘ fancy 
seat work,’’ but who leaves the bulk of work to be 
done by the children, gave a demonstration to a class of 
normal students of the amount of seat work which can 
be furnished by one story. Note the small portion 
requiring more than ‘‘head work’’ for the teacher’s 
share of preparation. 


Desk Work Unit—‘‘ The Gingerbread Boy’’-- 


I. Envelope with puzzle and sentences. 
Sentences written on the envelope. 
Cut-up counterparts inside to lay. 
Cut-up picture of the-Gingerbread Boy. 
iI. Handwork. 

Draw the Gingerbread Boy with circles and 
ellipses, two pictures of him running, one stand- 
ing. Cut out these pictures. 
Cut the Gingerbread Boy free-hand. 
Draw raisins for eyes, hose, mouth, and buttons. 
Triplet cutting: hands joining from three folds; 
draw in the faces making them as follows: 
usual; laughing; crying. 
Fold square into sixteen squares; reduce to 
twelve squares. Cut the Gingerbread Boy as 
large as can be from the cross on the folded 
oblongs. ; 
Cut model; duplicate and paste together with 
a joining strip at the head for a standing doll ; 
draw the face. 

III. Series of Poster Handwork (Free-hand Cutting): 
The posters depict the Gingerbread Boy— 
1. Running away from the old woman and the 
old man. 
2. Running away from the cow. 
3. Running away from the horse. 
4. Running away from the pig. 
6. Running away from the fox. 


and 
6. The fox eating up the Gingerbread Boy. 

he patterns for the old woman and the old man 
‘uid = fox were provided by the teacher. From 
these patterns quick children traced enough for the 
use of the entire class. The work done in the draw- 
ing and the cutting of the Gingerbread Boy showed 

fruit in the successful posters produced. 3 
Previous cutting lessons insured good results in 
the cutting of the cow, the horse, and the pig, which 
animals were selected from the number of the Ginger- 
bread Boy’s pursuers because of the possibility of se- 
curing good cuttings of them. The cuttings were 

made from gray paper and mounted on white. 
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A Patriotic Pageant 
By Vievea Deike 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This pageant is epomeaiets for 
a school entertainment at any time. It has been 
produced three times in entertainments, varying in 
character, It can be carried out in a simple man- 
ner by using only the characters given below, or 
enlarged upon by adding more, according to one’s 
desires and costumes available, If seventh grade 
children or older are using the play, a very valuable 
history lesson may be derived from it, as they will 
be able to understand the place each character oc- 
cupies in history, It can be modified, too, by hav- 
ing each character announce himself and give a few 
lines about what he has done for our country in- 
stead of having one announcer. Also, the pageant 
can be given very effectively with two schools, as 
those children not taking the part of characters can 
furnish the background and chorus, 


COSTUMES 


Columbus—Short skirt, small round 
cap, long cape or throw, white outstand- 
ing collar; carrying banner with words 
**Sail On. » 

Magellan—Similar to Columbus’s cos- 
tume; carrying small globe. 

Powhatan—Use a hearth rug thrown 
over the shoulder to represent a robe of 
skins, painted face, Indian hat with 
feathers. 

Pocahontas—Ordinary dress, painted 
face, Indian feathers on hat, large beads 
for necklaces, ear rings, bracelets. 

Priscilla—Long gray cambric dress and 
bonnet, mitts, prayer book. 

John Alden—Brown cambric knee 
breeches with buckles at side, waistcoat 
and cape of the brown, soft black hat, 

un. 
< Penn—Gray cambric knee breeches, 
long coat to knees, broad brimmed hat 
covered with cambric, buckles on shoes, 
lace at throat. 

George Washington — Cambric suit, 
knee breeches, waistcoat, knee length 
coat in cut-a-way style, lace at throat 
and wrists, three-cornered hat, powdered 
hair or wig made of cotton batting. 





PATRIOTIC 


Martha Washington — Cambric dress 
with long very full skirt, tight fitting 
bodice, lace trimming, wig. 

Lafayette—Similar to Washington’s 
suit, large outstanding collar, wig. 

Lincoln—Black sateen suit with long 
trousers, swallow-tailed coat, silk hat, 
whiskers and burnsides, made with 
burnt cork; hand carried inside coat. 

Slaves—Blue patched overalls; 
burnt cork for faces and hands. 

Buffalo Bill—Rough rider suit. 

Seouts—Regulation Scout suit. 

Uncle Sam—Regulation suit and hat. 

Red Cross Nurses—Regulation suit. 

Sailors—White. 

Soldiers—Regulation soldier suits. 

Miss Liberty—Long robe effect of red, 
white, and blue bunting, cardboard crown 
covered with gold paper; carry either a 
flag,or torch effect made from gold paper. 

Announcer—White dress with stream- 
ers of red, white, and blue from waist. 


DIRECTIONS 
upon the 


use 


The chorus stage sing 
‘*America, I Love You. The song is 
used as a march while the characters 
march in slowly toward the middle of 
the stage and form aline in front of the 
chorus. The announcer stands in the 
foreground and reads: 

a. Columbus, representing the period 
of 1492. (Have Columbus raise his hat 
to audience as he bows. Do not hurry 
characters on the stage.) 

. Magellan, the period of 1519. 

c. Pocahontas and Powhatan, the pe- 
riod of 1607. (They come in together. ) 

d. The Pilgrims—Priscilla and John 
Alden, period of 1620. 

e. William Penn, representing 
Quakers, period of 1635. 

f. George and Martha Washington, 
period of 1776. 

g. Lafayette, our French friend. 


the 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY” 
E most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put 


out. 


tions within the range of the ability of the average school child. 
THE BOOK IS MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part III—Acrostics. 


Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 


You cannot do yourself or your school justice with the 
Thanksgiving program unless you own a copy of this book. 
Order of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY.” 


: 
: 
: 
: 


It contains 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 


Price 30 Cents 


/By Grace B. Faxon. 





EXERCISES 


h. Abraham Lincoln and slaves, period | 


of 1865. (Have three or four slaves 
with chains around their wrists march in 
behind Lincoln and let him unloosen them 
on the stage as they bow before him.) 

i. Buffalo Bill and Scouts, period of 
1885. 

j. Uncle Sam and his helpers,—Red 
Cross nurses, soldiers, and sailors, —rep- 
resenting the present period. (Have 
Uncle Sam come inalone, starting a new 
line across the staze in front of the char- 
acters representing thepast. Three sol- 
diers with a drummer leading, drumming 
to the time of the music, three sailors 
marching abreast, four nurses marching 
two by two.) 

k. Miss Liberty, who represents our 
Future. 


(All on the stage sing ‘‘America for 
Me’’ or any patriotic song or songs. The 
children march off, chorus leaving first, 
characters next, and Uncle Sam and Miss 
Liberty last.) 


Victory Drill 
By Esther K. Thompson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following drill was worked 
out by members of the Badger Literary Socicty of 
the Eau Claire County Training School for Teach- 
ers, at Eau Claire, Wis. 
meeting of the Society, and later was presented at a 
convention of the principals of the County Train- 
ing Schools of Wisconsin. 

The number of girls taking part in the 
drill will be determined by local condi- 
tions, such as the size of the stage. Each 
girl dresses in a costume typical of the 
country she represents, and carries her 
country’s flag in her left hand. Each 
girl waits while a few strains of her na- 
tional air are played and then enters. As 
each enters the door she and her allies 
salute each other, but never salute foes. 

The following countries are repre- 
sented, the numbers indicating the order 
in which they appear: 

Allies: Belgium (1), Russia (4), France 
(5), England (6), Seotland (7), Italy (9), 
Japan (10), United States (11). 

Central Powers: Germany (2), Austria 
(8), Turkey (8). 

I. Belgium enters, passes to center of 
stage, waits a moment, salutes the audi- 
ence, bows, and backs to a position at 
rear center of stage. 

Germany enters, strides up to Belgium 
and pushes her out of the way, stalks to 
front and shakes fist at Civilization, rep- 
resented by audience; she goes right. 

Austria enters; she and Germany sa- 
lute each other. She passes to front, 
salutes audience, bows, and retires to 
Germany’s side. 

Russia enters; she and Belgium salute. 
She salutes audience, bows, and backs 
to Belgium’s side. 

France, like Russia. 

England comes forward but faces en- 
trance, waiting for Scotland. 

Scotland comes forward and she and 
England together face audience, salute, 
bow, and back to the side of the Allies. 

Turkey, like Austria. 

Italy and Japan, like Russia andFrance. 

United State, like Russia and France, 
except that she takes her position in the 
center of the Allies, 


It was first presented at a 
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For the rest of the drill any good march 
is played. 

II. America leads. The two factions 
form two circles, with the Allies around 
the Central Powers. 

Circle twice. 

Hands on shoulders; circle twice. 

Hands down; reverse; circle. 

Germans pass outside circles. 

Both factions form circles. 

Flags are raised in center of each 
circle, with points of staffs meeting. 
Each faction salute their flags. 

III. Germans pass in center again, and 
both factions march in a circle. The 
Germans are pushed out by the Allies. 

Both factions march in a circle; flags 
in the center; salute. 

While the Allies are marching again, 
Germany takes Russia to one side and 
whispers toher. Russia shakes her head 
violently and returns to the Allies’ circle. 

Germans take hold of hands and circle. 
Allies cross hands and circle. Reverse; 
circle. 

IV. Form two lines facing each other. 
March forward until the two factions 
meet. March back. Forward again. 
Germany grasps Russia’s skirt and pulls 
her to the German side. March back. 
Forward again and back. Germany and 
Russia remain back, talking, while the 
others march forward and back. Russia 
pulls her skirt from Germany’s grasp 
and returns to the side of the Allies. 

V. Two circles again; flags in center; 
salute. 

VI. Two circles again, gradually clos- 
ing, until the arm can be placed around 
the waist of the person to the right; 
then, still circling, the Allies crowd the 
Germans to the wall. 

VII. The Allies fall back into a semi- 
circie. The Germans stand still and hang 
their heads. 

Germany gets the flag of peace which 
has been placed in a convenient place 
and looks questioningly at her Allies, 
who slowly nod their heads. The Ger- 
mans march forward single file and Ger- 
many rather haughtily offers the flag of 
peace. The Allies repulse Germany’s 
offer, striking the flag from her hand 
with their right hands. 

VIII. The Germans retire to a corner 
and remain inacrestfallen attitude. The 
Allies circle again, waving their fiags 
triumphantly. 

The Allies form in two lines. 

The Germans come forward, hanging 
their heads and carrying their flags furled 
horizontally in front of them. They drop 
their flags in front of the “:lies and get 
down on their knees. 

IX. America picks up the flag of peace 
and raises it with the United States flag. 
All the Allies raise their flags. 

While one stanza of ‘‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’’ is played the Allies and 
the Germans (still on their knees) salute 
our flag and the flag of peace. 

X. To the strains of ‘‘America’”’ all 
march out, the back line of the Allies 
first, the Germans, hanging their heads 
and dragging their flags, then the front 
line of the Allies-—-America last. 
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America! My Country! 


America! My country! In this hour of 
strife 

I pledge thee my means, my devotion, 
my lifej 

Thy sons, they are falling in lands far 
away, 

To free this whole earth of its sceptered 
sway. 

They are giving their lives for sweet lib 
erty’s sake; 

The sacrifice freely and gladly they make. 


America! The safeguard of freedom and 


right, 

Thy honor we ’ll keep unsullied and 
right. 

Thy colors shall never be trailed in the 
dust, 

So conquer we may, and conquer we 
must. 


No traitor within our border shall stay, 
To blacken our honor, our country be- 
tray. 


America! The land that ourpeople adore, 
Where freedom shall! reign for centuries 


more. 

The land that all nations look to in their 
need, 

For the freedom and liberty for which 
they bleed. 

We are willing to fight and we’re -will- 
ing to die, 

To give liberty ’s flag to our smallest 
ally. 

America! My country! In this hour of 
strife 

I pledge thee my means, my devotion, 
my life! 

Oppression and bondage shall no more 
be known, 

We’ll see liberty reign on each tyrant’s 
throne. 


The God of our fathers will help us along, 
As we ridthis whole world of its terrible 
wrong. 
—Composed by the Seventh Grade in 
the Public Schools of Indianola, lowa. 


When Uncle Sam Passes the Hat 


Are you bearing your share of the bur- 
den 
That heavier grows with each day? 
Have you taken your place in the van- 
guard 
With those who are thick in the fray? 
Are you knitting or sewing? No? Well, 
If you cannot do things like that 
Just drop in a dollar or two or three 
When UNCLE SAM passes the hat. 


There are all sorts of ways to be helpful, 
When all sorts of things must be done, 

For the comfort and safety and succor 
Of father and brother and son; 

So if you ’re not doing, get busy and 
While waiting for this thing or that, 

Just drop in a dollar or two-or ten 
When UNCLE SAM passes the hat. 


But perhaps you are one of the many 
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And leave the work-end of business 
To women and men of affairs. 
Well, prayer is all right; but you ’d better 
Do something to help answer that, 
So drop in your dimes, a million or more, 
When UNCLE SAM passes the hat. 
—Floyd S. Armstrong. 


Boy Scout Song 


Tune: “‘Tipperary”’ 
I 


In our glorious nation there are many 
lads to-day 

Whose very hearts are beating truly for 
old U. S. A., 

Whose noble aim is service, and they ’!1 
bring out the best, 

So we delight to cheer them and we ’I] 
shout out with the rest: 


Chorus— 
It ’s a great thing to be a Boy Scout, 
lt ’s a great thing to do; 
It ’s the right way to build a nation 
Of the finest lads we know. 
They ’11 grow to rugged manhood, 
And drive wrong away; 
So we cheer the youth of our great 
country, 
Our own B. S. A. 


If 


Greater times are coming than have ever 
been before, 

Our boys are doing wonders all the way 
from shore to shore, 

Saving lives of drowning persons; tying 
up a wound, 

And earing for the aged everywhere Boy 
Scouts are found. 


II 


Noble deeds and sayings are replacing 
mischief’s stunt, 

The energy ’s directed to bring manhood 
to the front. 

Virtue decorates their banner; charac- 
ter ’s there, too, 

And duty demands nothing that the Boy 

Scouts cannot do. 
—Scoutmaster S. W.F. Garnett, Capac, 
Mich. 


A Mascot 


In the glow of their youth they have 
come and they pass 

With the flare of the steel and the blare 
of the brass; 

And the brave little dog, with a brisk 
little wag 

To bis stump of a tail, trots along by 
the flag 

At his post in the ranks like the rest of 


the corps, 
For the brave little dog is away to the 
war. ; 


“They will go! They will go!’’ throbs 
a drum as it nears; 


There’s the fall of a wail in the roar of 





Who only assist with their prayers, 


our cheers; 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS” 


E do not hesitate to say that no other Christmas book of $ 
entertainment can approach this one in variety and 


every one of which will delight an audience. 
and plays are bright and sparkling and natural. 
them include an entire schoolroom of pupils, and others are 


Supply yourself with a copy of this book and the success ¢ 
of your Christmas program will be assured for many years. 


Order of F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS.” By Grace B. Faxon 
‘ Price 30 cents 
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are one hundred recitations, 
The dialogues { 
Many of ;: 
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with a large or a small num- 
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* Current Verse That Will Make Good Recitations 


ark, 

There is joy, there is heart in his brave 
little bark 

As he gambols behind or he frolics 
before, 

For the brave little dog is away to the 
war. 

He’s away to the war. There ’ll be need 
of him there— 

For the staunch little tyke that’s the 
foe of despair; 

And there’s none that’s so old in the 
world, or so wise 

But may find a new faith in the depth of 
his eyes 

And his tongue is a balm to the heart 
that is sore; 

So the brave little dog is away to the 
war. 


May _ powers be good to the glad little 
e 


Who is first for his friends and is last 
for himself, 

May there still be a bone for his hunger 
to find, 

And a pat on the head from a hand that 
is kind; 

May the Heaven of men keep a wide- 
open door 

For the brave little dog that’s away to 
the war. 

—Arthur Guiterman in Life. 


Dr. Johnson’s Picture Cow 


Got a sliver in my hand 

An’ it hurt t’ beat the band, 

An’ got white around it, too, 

Then the first thing that I knew 

It was all swelled up, an’ Pa 

Said: ‘‘There ’s no use fussin’, Ma, 
Jes’ put on his coat an’ hat. 
Doctor Johnson must see that.’’ 


I was scared an’ yelled, because 
One time when the doctor was 
At our house he made me smell 
Something funny, an’ | fell 

Fast asleep, an’ when I woke 
Seemed like I was goin’ t’ choke, 
An’ the folks who stood about 
Said I’d had my tonsils out. 


An’ my throat felt awful sore 
An’ I could n’t eat no more, 

An’ it hurt me when I'’d talk, 
An’ they would n’t let me walk, 
So when Pa said I must go 

To the doctor’s, I said, ‘*‘ No. 

I don’t want to go to-night, 
*Cause my hand will be all right. ’’ 


Pa said, ‘‘Take him, Ma,’’ an’ so 
I jes’ knew I had t’ go, 

An’ the doctor looked an’ said 
“it is very sore an’ red— 

Much too sore to touch at all. 
See that picture on the wall, 
That one over yonder, Bud, 

With the old cow in the mud? 


‘Once I owned a cow like that, 
Jes’ as brown an’ big an’ fat, 

An’ one day I pulled her tail 

An’ she kicked an’ knocked the pail 
Full o’ milk clean over me.”’ 

Then I looked up there t’ see 

His old cow above the couch 

An’ right then I hollered ‘ouch.’ 


‘*Bud, ” says he, ‘‘what’s wrong with 


you, 
Did the old cow kick you, too?’’ 
An’ he laughed, an’ Ma said, ‘‘Son, 
Never mind, now, it’s all done.’’ 
Pretty soon we came away, 
An’ my hand ’s all well’to-day, 
But that.’s first time that I knew 
Picture cows could kick at you. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


To Italy 


Fair Italy, we greet you; 
Across the sea we send 

A message of thanksgiving, 
A cheer for you, our friend. 


Listen and you will hear it 
Upon your mountain height, 
Above the roar of cannen, 














But the brave little dog is as gay as a | 





**Thank God that you are holding 
The Land we love so well— 

The Land of Art and Beauty— 
Against the pow’rs of Hell. 


**We know the strength within you, 
You ’ve shown in days of yore, 
The might to conquer tyrants 
And drive them from your shore. 


‘*As fought the brave Horatius 
Who stood and held the bridge, 

So now you falter not nor yield 
On Alpine top and ridge. 


‘*Fight on, fight on, Italia, 
Your country you will save. 
America salutes you, 
The bravest of the brave!’’ 
—Marion P. Gray. 


Hoover ’s Goin’ to Get You 


The darned old Hoover pledge has come 
to our house to stay; 
To frown our breakfast bacon down, and 
take our steak away; 
It cans our morning waffles, and our sau- 
sage, too, it seems, 
And dilates on the succulence of corn, 
and spuds and beans. 
So skimp the sugar in your cake and 
leave the butter out, 
Or Hoover ’s goin’ to get you if you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Oh, gone are the good old days of hot 
cakes thickly spread; 
And meatless, wheatless, hopeless days 
are reigning in their stead; 
And gone the days of fat rib roasts, and 
two-inch T-bone steaks, 
And doughnuts plump and golden brown, 
the kind that mother makes. 
And when it comes to pie and cake, just 
learn to cut it out, 
Or Hoover ’s goin’ to get you if you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


So spread your buckwheats sparingly and 
peel your taters thin; 

And tighten up your belt a notch and 
don’t forget to grin. 

And if, sometimes, your whole soul 
yearns for shortcake high and wide, 

And biscuits drenched with honey, and 
chicken, butter fried, 

Remember then that Kaiser Bill is short 
on sauerkraut, 

And te ’s goin’ to get him if we ’ll 


Help 
Out! 


Substitutes 


For many years and more than that 

We skimmed the cream and ate the fat; 
Our pantry shelves have groaned with 
stores, . 

As Hecla groans with good rich ores; 
But now demand exceeds supply 

And we must learn to pass them by 
And toot, toot, the subsitute. 


Cf hams and roasts and T-bone steaks 
We ’ve had the best that nature makes; 
We’ve spread our bread with butter 
thick, s 
Of fish and fowl we ’ve had the pick; 
Alas! such things we know not now, 
Their loss, alack! has taught us how 
To toot, toot, the substitute. 


’T is all for home and native land, 

That food, real food, is contraband; 
That what we eat and what we wear 
Such strange new names and aspects 
bear. 

To tear the Kaiser from the sun 

Must be our aim, and till it’s won 
We’|ll toot, toot, the substitute. 


Until the war is done and o’er, 

And Prussian war lords fight no more; 
Till men come back from trench and field, 
And lands their fair, rich harvest yield, 
We’ll draw our belts a wee bit tighter; 
We'll keep our hearts a wee bit lighter 





Above the din of fight. 





While we toot, toot, the substitu 
, eB. Stanley. 
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Patriotic Music and Exercises 


Our Allies Yesterday and To-Day 


By Mae McKie 
CHARACTERS 


. English girl 
. English boy 
. French girl 
. French boy 
. Italian girl 
. Italian boy 
. Uncle Sam 

Chorus of fifteen oy more. 

The seven principal characters ard 
four boys and three girls, costumed to 
represent the four allied countries. ‘The 
chorus will be more effective if composed | 
entirely of girls (dressed in white), as 
at this age the girls’ voices are better 
than the boys’. 

Nine of the tallest girls in the chorus 
march in first to the tune of any patri- 
otic march and form a line at the rear of 
stage, allowing a small space between 
each two children. ‘They are followed 
by others who form a line in front, each 
child occupying the place in front of the 
space left vacant by the row in the rear. 
Then the principal characters march in. 
Here the accompaniment changes, re- 
maining patriotic, but livelier. They 
stand directly in the center of the front, 
leaving a three-foot space between them- 
selves and the chorus. As numbered in 
the list of characters they ae march in 
and form thus: 53172 4 

The chorus carry pte flags, 
changing their positions during the sing- 
ing of each song. As soon as a princi- 
pal begins to speak, they cross the breast 
with the flag, where. it is retained until 
the next song. The principals or ‘‘al- 
lies’’ should carry the flag of the country 
which they represent, holding them sta- 
tionary, and in easy pose. 

During the reading of the last four 
lines of Uncle Sam the Allies join hands, 
the chorus joining in with the words 
‘“*Freedom for All, Forever.’’ The 
chorus may wave flags during singing of 
the last song. 

One stanza of each kong is sufficient. 

English Girl— 

Our England, who boasts of a ne'er set- 
ting sun, 

Of possessions her subjects have val- 
iently won; 

She boasts of her armies, of soldiers so 
brave, 

Her fleets in this crisis our country will 
save. 

London is peopled with a larger throng— 

So geography said when we were young— 

Than any city the wide world through, 

Statistics show, so of course ’tis true. 

We English are fond of pompand of court, 

We excel in polo and cricket for sport, 

Our ladies are ever attended, you see, 

And always insist on their afternoon tea. 

English Boy—. 

Our colors have beckoned! we ’ll fight to 
the end; 

Every boy in the empire we gladly will 
send. 

We are needed to help in this bitter 
strife 

-_ England, take us, we are yours for 
ife 

The polo ponies a game now behold 

Which demands that their masters be 
both brave and bold; 

The tea in the cup is untasted at five, 

We = praying instead that our boys’ are 

alive. 


(Chorus: ‘‘God Save the King.’’) 


French Girl— 
In the good old days before we knew 
Just what Herr Wilhelm had in view, 
We thought that God had built thisplanet, 
And loving us had placed us on it, 
To live a careful life of laughter, 
With moderate heed for a hereafter ; 
We gave our best and cleverest talent 
To create robes for our debutante. 
Our chefs have spent days from early 
till late 
In concocting new sauces to tickle the 
palate. , 


AogSP wn 


“In gay old Paree there were laughter and 


song, 
We rejoiced in its gayness all day and 
night long. 





French Boy— 


A change has come to the gay, the young, 
The laughter is transient and forced is 


the song; 


The gown is forgotten, only time to spare 
To knit for the soldier, to utter a prayer 
To God who watches, who knows our 


need, 
And gives us the best whatever our creed. 
Rich viands and sauces the chefs do not 


make 


For our boys at the front they must brew 


and bake. 


Yes, Paris is brilliant with brave uni- 


forms, 
But ever alert for the call to arms! 


| Monte Carlo no longer holds forth her 


lure, 


With her power to enrich and as quickly 


obscure. 


(Chorus: ‘‘‘The iSarseillaise.’’) 


Italian Girl— 


Fair Italy! you all have sung her praise, 

The land that care and grief allays, 

We’ve basked in the warm and mellow 
sunshine, 

Indulged in her oranges, olives, anc wine; 

Perhaps a day in Rome we tarried, 

While Michelangelo our soul to other 
realms carried; 

Perchance from art we turn again, 

We’d while a day in lighter vein. 

Behold! our wish it has come true! 

There lies Venice ’neath a sky of blue! 

The gondola waits, we move along, 

To moonlight, music, love, and song. 


Italian Boy— 
To-day we do not sing her praise, 








My Native Land, 


Words adapted 














My Country Dear! 


Tuomas B. WEAVER 






































With joy each heart bids age 


de - part, When gaz - ing on 
Each lakeand stream,where bright stars gleam, That smile with free-dom’s light. 
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| We show it deeper and in stronger ways; 


| 


We feel it when we don our uniform, 
Weshout it when upon the breeze is borne 
The distant thunder of the ceznonade! 
To arms they call!-. uf choice is made, 
Al! thovgb$ of friv’lous play will cease 
Cal the Allies have won World Peace! 


(Chorus: ‘* 


Uncle Sam— 

The wind that blows brings some one 
good— 

The adage of our sweet childhood— 

Extravagance and wastefulness 

You’ll find in yonder deep abyss; 

We cast not out what we may use, 

Lest in so doing we may lose 

That thing for which we all do fight, 

Our country's honor and our right 

To live and yet let others live, 

And not receive more than we give. 

Dear England, Italy, and France, 

We have joined hands, now let’s give 
thanks 

To Him who crowns our least endeavor, 

And pray for ‘‘Freedom for All For- 
ever.’’ 


National Hymn of Italy.’’) 


(Chorus: ‘' Freedom for All, Forever. *’) 


NOTE: “Freedom for All, Forever’’ was composed 
by Lieut. B. C, Hilliam of the Canadian army, who 
received his inspiration from Marion I. Coop’s (San 
Diego girl) national slogan. The song may be ob- 
tained from the publfshers, M. Witmark & Sons, 
Witmark Building, New York City ; price 30 cents, 


Red Cross Acrostic 
By Rea Woodman 


This is a patriotic exercise for fifteen 
little girls of about the same height. The 
little girls are to be dressed entirely in 
white, save for their hair ribbons, which 
are of bright blue and the loops of which 
stand on top of thehead. Also each girl 
has a red cross, made of turkey red, 
stitched on the back of her dress, and 
she carries a big gold (or silver) letter, 
each letter being the initial letter of a 
little stanza she recites, when, having 
entered alone, and taken her proper place. 
on the platform, she is in perfect line 
with the other girls, holding her letter at 
the same height. The letters, when all 
in place, form the sentence A RED 
CROSS YOU SEE, and there should be 
an appreciable space left between the 
words, thus forming four letter-groups, 
that the sentence may be readily grasped 
by the audience. When the sentence is 
complete, after a few seconds’ pause, 
each girl, beginning with the first, or A, 
slowly turns her back to the audience, re- 
vealing the Red Cross, and slowly a line 
of fifteen Red Crosses appears. When 
the last girl, or E., has turned her back, 
they all turn in unison, and file out. 

It is suggested that chalk marks be 
made on the floor, each girl walking to 
her mark before beginning to recite her 
stanza, that the letter alignment may be 
perfect. Tiny silk flags may be used with 
this exercise if the children are not too 
small to be confused in the handling of 
two things, a letter and a flag. 


A is for Army— 
Our men so brave 
Fighting for Liberty 

Over the wave. 


R is for Rations— 
The bread and meat 

Sent over the ocean 
For our men to eat. 


E is for Krror— 
The dreadful wrong 

That has made this big war 
Last for so long. 


D is for Duty— 
The call we hear 

To work for our country 
So fair and dear. 


C is for Comrades 
The boys we send 

To bring this wicked war 
Quick to an end. 


R is for Regiment 
Our lines of brown 
Over the hills of France 
Going up and down 


(Continued 


on pag 58) 
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| Exercises for the Thanksgiving Program 


Grandmother’s Story 
By Georgia S. Zimmerman 


A Thanksgiving y-s;let for _use in any primary 
grade, Any number of eniiv-c2 may be included, 
according to the size of the stage. 


Scene: Grandmother’s living - room. 
Grandmother discovered. She wears. a 
black dress, white kerchief, and cap, and 
spectacles fitted low over her nose, so 
that she looks over rather than through 
them. (See illustration.) Knitting is 
in herlap. She nods before the fire, 
and finally falls asleep. Voices outside 
are heard, singing. At first they are 
faint and far away, but become louder 
by the close of the first verse. Thesong 
may be ‘‘Over the River and Through 
the Wood.’”’ 

Grandma rubs her eyes, listens a min- 
ute, smiles, and rising slowly, limps to 
the door, opening it as the children out- 
side reach the words ‘‘Now grandmoth- 
er’s cap I spy.”’ 

At the close of the song the children 
burst into the room, laughing, pushing, 
and all talking at once as: ‘‘Hello, 
Grandma! Is the pudding done? Let us 
see the turkey.’’ 

Grandma answers questions as she 
limps back to her seat. The children 
pile wraps in chairs and other places 
convenient, then gather around grand- 
ma; some sit on floor, some stand, others 
lean on grandmother’s chair. 

First Child (boy)— 
Oh, grandma, dear, 

know, 
Because we like your stories so. 
I’ll give you an apple if you ’1I tell 
The one we ’ve always liked so well. 
(Offers her an apple as he speaks. ) 


Grandmother-- 
Which story is that, 
I’ll tell you surely, 

First Child—°* 
The one we ’d like to hear to-day 
Tells of a land far, far away. 

When you and grandfather were small 
You lived there. Won’t you tell us all? 


we've come, you 


my little man? 
if I can. 


Grandmother—Do all my little girls 
and boys want that story? 

Children— Yes! 

Grandmother--Then stop your noise! 


Children (enthusiastically)— 
Yes, grandma, yes, and tell us, pray, 
About that first Thanksgiving Day. 


Grandmother (slowly, as if thinking, 
as children gather closer and become 
attentive)— 

Long, long ago, when I was wee, 

l lived ’way over across the sea, 

In a pretty home on English sod, 

Where daffodils bloomed wild as golden- 
rod. 

With my brother and sister I would play 

In the bright green fields the whole long 
day 

And on Sunday, with our caps tied so, 

To a neat little church we ’d always go. 

In song the whole world used to ring 

With praises to our Lord and King. 


But one sad day—I remember well— 
The king sent messengers to tell 

The girls and women, boys and men, 
hat they must never praise again 

In the way they had worshiped God be- 


fore; 
If they did, they ’d be locked behind 
prison door. 


Second Child (tiny boy)— 
Oh yes! And you know then, grandma 


ear, 
You went to that country and dressed so 
queer. 
You wore funny, great big wooden shoes, 
(Measuring. ) 
And big, full aprons, and caps of blue. 
I’d like to have been a little boy then, 
We could wear long trousers before we 
were men. (Nodding to other boys 
as they laugh and nod ‘‘yes’’ to each 
other. ) 


Third Child (girl; scornfully)— 


-We all like it best ’cause we know it is 


(Any simple dance vvith knee bending, 
clapping, and stamping may be used 
here, either with or without a piano.) 

Fourth Child (older girl ; reprovingly )— 
Now, children, don’t interrupt grand- 
mother so! 

We G22’t hear her stories often, you 
know. 


Grandmother (wiping eyes) — 

Your dancing is sweet and pretty, my 
dears, 

And the memory almost 
tears— 

But I must go on. 
where 

Did I stop in my story? 
clare! 


brings the 
Let ’s see now—just 


I forget, I de- 


Oh, yes! We lived long in old Holland; 
and then 

We boarded the Mayflower and set sail 
again. 

We had heard of this country far over 
the sea, 

And we wanted to live where worship 
was free. 


Fifth Child— 
Oh, that was a long, long journey then, 


But your fathers were all very big, 
strong men. 
They built a big house, ’fore cold 


weather ’d begun, 
And you all lived in that till your cabins 
were done. 


Grandmother— 

That ’s right, my dear, you remember it 
well. 

You listen so nicely, I was sure you could 
tell. 

We all lived in log cabins in those pilgrim 
days 

And suffered great hardships in number- 
less ways. 











Grandmother 


During snowy, cold weather a great 
many died, 

No one had much to eat, folks were poor, 

far and wide. 

Then, one bright warm day, when spring 

had come, 

The red men brought corn, and we 

planted some. 

They had been our friends since we 

landed here, 

And had taught men and boys the ways 

to hunt deer. 

The corn grew till harvest; was tall, 

hard and good; 

We had cellars of vegetables and sheds 

full of wood. 

There were apples, potatoes, and well- 

ripened grain— 

God had sent lots of sunshine and plenty 

of rain. 


Sixth Child— 


Oh, grandma, let me finish that story 
for you, 


true. 
Then the people decided to have a few 





You boys would look fine in those big 
long pants! 

Come, Elmer, let us do a real Dutch 
dance! 


days : 
Of worship and prayer, of Thanksgiving 





and praise. 


They waited till late, when all harvests 
were in, 

And just before time for snow to begin, 

They invited the Indians to come to 
their feast, 

And all gathered together, from south, 
west, and east. 

The mothers all scrubbed, baked, and 
polished things tine,— 

They do even now at Thanksgiving time. 


Seventh Child (tiny child; one who 
can sing) — 
Mother says we should all be so thankful 
to-day; 
But what can we little folks do now, I 
say? 


(Sings, looking questioningly toward 
Grandma) : 
**Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly?’’ 


Grandma (sings in answer)— 
‘Yes, oh yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kihd, in all you do; 

Love the Lord, and do your part, 
Learn to say, with all your heart:’’ 


Chorus— 
Father, we thank Thee, 
Father, we thank Thee, 
Father in Heaven, 
We thank Thee.”’ 


(All the children, with heads bowed 
and hands clasped in laps, sing the 
chorus only after Grandmother, very 
softly, as curtain is drawn.) 


Ten Little Pumpkin Heads 


By Arabelle Winston 
A Thanksgiving Exercise for Ten Children 


Make a covering for each head of or- 
ange colored crepe paper, cutting out the 
eyes, nose and mouth and outlining them 
in black. Gather the paper together at 
the top, and finish off with a bow of 
green crepe paper. Slip this covering 
over the head, and gathering the paper 
in around the neck, finish off with a bow 
of green crepe paper under the chin. 

Cover a light framework of suitable 
height with bleached cotton and outline 
a picket fence on it, using brown or black 
crayon. Draw a green pumpkin vine 
clambering over the fence. 

Just the heads of the children should 
be visible above the fence. All keep 
time with their heads as they sing, and 
vanish one by one behind the fence as 
the rhyme is recited. 

All (to tune ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’) — 

See us growing on a vine, 
Waiting for Thanksgiving. 

If you ’ll make a pie of us, 
You ’1l be glad you ’re living. 
Pumpkin pie is very good, 
Pumpkin pie is grand, sir, 
Pumpkin pie is what you want, 
Do you understand, sir? 

First Child— , 

Ten little pumpkin heads 
Growing on a vine; 


Farmer Brown picked one, 
Then there were nine! 


Second Child— 


Nine little pumpkin heads 
Ripened very late; 
Jack Frost got one, 
Then there were eight! 


Third Child-- 
Eight little pumpkin heads, 
On their way to Devon; 
A turkey gobbler pecked one 
Then there were seven. 


Fourth Child— 
Seven little pumpkin heads, 
Fond of funny tricks; 
One did a ‘‘big stunt,’’ 
Then there were six! 


Fifth Child— 
Six little pumpkin heads, 
Very much alive; } 
One laughed until he burst, 
Then there were five! 


Sixth Child— 


Five little pumpkin heads, 
On the kitchen flooy; 

One was made into a'pie, 
Then there were four! 


Seventh Child— 
Four little pumpkin heads, 
Looking straight at me; 
One tumbled over, 
Then there were three! 


Eighth Child— 
Three little pumpkin heads 
Looking straight at you; 
One fainted dead away, 
Then there were two! 


Ninth Child— 
Two little pumpkin heads, 
Brimming o’er with fun; 
One bubbled over, 
Then there was one! 
Tenth Child— 
One little pumpkin head, 
Sitting in the sun; 
Jack-o'-Lantern got him, 
Then there was none! 


“Conversatiation” 
By Clara J. Denton 
CHARACTERS 
Aunt Cindy, an old-fashioned negro 


girls of fifteen or sixteen years. 


John, a newly enlisted soldier, cousin 
to the girls. 


COSTUMES 


ham apron, bandanna handkerchief on 
head. Black the hands and face with 
burntcork. (Before doing so smear-well 
with cold cream, that the burnt cork may 
be easily removed. ) 

Anna and Mary—ordinary home gowns. 

John—khaki uniform. 

Scene: Kitchen. Splint bottomed rock- 
ing-chair at center. Pine table up stage. 
Pail of water with dipper on table. Large 
cross made of red carnations in prominent 
place up stage. 

Aunt Cindy discovered sitting in rock- 
ing-chair. Inher lapis a pan containing 
potatoes which sheis peeling. On floor 
beside her is a pan of water. As each 
potato is peeled, she drops it into the 
water. 

Aunt C.—Well, dis yer am a mighty 
queer wu’ld. Dah’s dem two young 
ladies o’ mine, wha’ I done nu’ss when 
dey wuz babies—wha’ dey ain’t much moh 
now—a-tellin’ me how ter cook, jes’ caze 
dey’s done been ter dat dar cookin’ class 
ovah ter dat high school an’ larned how 
ter bile water. (Laughs.) Dat am a 
fac’ now I’m a-tellin’ you-all. Jes’ ’sif 
poh ole Aunt Cindy, wha’ cooked foh dem 
chillun’s gran’-mudders, foh dey’s eber 
bo’n inter dis yer wu’ld ’tall, doan’ know 
how ter cook nothin’. Huh, well I reck- 
on. Quah, ain’t it now, how peart de 
youngsters gits when dey ain’t nothin 
but youngsters nohow? . Den when dey 
gits ole nuff so’s dey knows sumfin ’long 
come dem udder youngsters an’ tells ’em 
dat dey don’ know nuffin. (Shakes head 
and groans.) Now I specs ef one 0’ my 
young ladies sh’d happen ter come in 
’*foh I gits dese ’tatoes skinned she done 
gwine tell me some new way she larned 
ober ter de cookin’ class ter git der jack- 
et off. Well, I’ll ketch her on dat, fur 
I ain’ ’sposin’ dah ’s any udder way ter 
skin taters on’y jist ter skin ’em. 
(Laughs.) Ihearn my mammy tell dah’s 
moh’ dan one way ter skin a cat, but 
taters ain’ cats, not no moh dan I's a 
posy. SoIreckons dat dah cookin’ class 
cain’t beat der onliest way ter git skins 
off ’n taters. (Laughs.) 

(Anna enters right, comes down stage. ) 
Anna—Why, Aunt Cindy, whatever are 
you doing? 

Aunt C.—Peelin’ taters foh der salad, 
chile. Didn’t you-all done tole me to? 
Anna—lIndeed, no, I don’t want the 
potatoes peeled, ‘and even if I did, that’s 
no way to peel them. (Takes pan from 
her, goes up stage. ) 

Aunt C. (to audience)—Wha’ I done 
tole you-all? 

(Anna, returning, lifts pan of water, 
and goes up stage.) 

Anna—You must never peel potatoes 





dry, don’t you know that, Aunt Cindy? 
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Aunt Cindy—calico gown, large ging- © 
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Exercises for the Thanksgiving Program Continued 


Aunt C.—Laws, honey, I done peel po- 
taters ’foh you-all was bo’n, o’ yer mam- 
my nuther. ; 

Anna—That’s nothing, Aunt Cindy; 
they cut hay with scythes before I was 
born, but they are wiser now. 

Aunt C—But how’s you gwine have 
smashed taters ef you doan’ skin ’em? 
Smash ’em wid de skins on? 

Anna—We don’t have mashed potatoes 
much these days. We are conserving, 
you know, Aunt Cindy. 

Aunt C.—Nebah see de beat, eb’yt’ing 
is conversatiation, conversatiation, des 
alldetime. Dey ’|l be conversatiationin’ 
de air bime by. 

(Business of Anna’s pouring water on 
dry petatoes and washing them, pouring 
waste water in empty pan, etc.; con- 
tinues until her exit.) 

Anna—You see, Aunt Cindy, when you 
peel potatoes before they are cooked you 
waste the best part of the potatoes and 
give it to the pigs. 

Aunt C.—’Tain’t wasted ef you-all 
gives it to the pigs, is it, honey? 

Anna—But we have n’t any pigs, Aunt 
Cindy. 

Aunt C.—What ob dat? Some pigs gits 
it, doan’ dey? An’ doan’ pigs wan’ somfin 
good ter eat if dey gwine mak good po’k? 
An’ when you-all done eat roas’ po’k 
doan’ you all git der bes’ pa’t ob de 
taters agin? 

Anna—Oh, Aunt Cindy, that’s too much 
circumlocution for these busy days! 


Aunt C.—Sir who? I knowed a Sir Mor- 
timer onct. He use ter come ter ole 
Massa’s ’foh de wah. 

(Mary enters left.) 

Mary—Oh, Aunt Cindy, do tell us all 
aboutit. Ijust love to hear ‘‘before the 
war’’ stories. 


Anna—Not now, Mary. We ’ve enough 
to do now to think about the present war, 
and you know that the salad, the cake, 
and the biscuit have to be taken over to 
the hall in time for the Red Cross food 
sale. We mustn’t be too late to sell 
our stuff. - 5 

Mary—Oh, I forgot about that—and 
there is the lovely cross too! (Goes to 
it.) Isn’t it beautiful? But why did 
you have it sent here? We never can 
carry it. 

Anna—Of course not, silly. John is 
coming with the machine to take all our 
things over. But now, Mary, do get to 
work on the biscuit. 

Aunt C.—I’s gwine make you some 
beaten biscuit. None ob de folks roun’ 
yere ain't nebah tasted none, an’ dey ’s 
sure gwine sell fas’. 

Anna—No, Aunt Cindy, they take too 
much lard, and we have n’t time to wait 
for them to-day, especially when the bak- 
ing powder biscuits are cheaper. 

Aunt C.—Cheaper! What does you-all 
keer foh dat, honey, ef people done buy 
’em and pays der good money foh dem? 

Mary—But they ’!l not do it, Aunt 
Cindy. Everything is conservation now- 
adays, you know. 

Aunt C. (shaking head and groaning)— 
Dah it goes agin! Nuffin but conversa- 
tiation all de blessed time. 

Anna—Well, I'll put the potatoes on 
the fire and make the biscuits if you’ll 
come stir up a devil cake, Mary. (Exit 
right, carrying pan of potatoes. ) 

Aunt C.—A devil cake! Huccum you 
make a cake lak dat, Miss Mary? 

Mary—Oh, it’s fine, Aunt Cindy. We 
don’t put any eggs init, so that’s why 
we make a great deal of it these days. 

Aunt C.—Cake wifout aigs? Nebah 
hearn tell ob sech a t’ing! No wonder 
dey names it artah old Satan hisself. Is 
der any budy fool ’nough ter buy de stuff? 

Mary—Oh yes, indeed, Aunt Cindy. 
Did you ever taste any? 

Aunt C.—Not me! I doan nebah wan’ 
no sech t’ing ini my stomach as cake 
nog aigs. Huh, gweat stuff dat mus’ 


Mary—Well, if it does n’t sell, Ill bring 





it home and you must eat a piece. 
(Exit right. ) 


Aunt C.—Whut nex’, I wonders. Nebah John—Why, Aunt Cindy, they think 
seed sech goin’s on—cake wifout aigs| they are famous cooks. 
an’ squinchin’ on lard! Ef dat’s whut} Aunt C.—I cain't see it nohow, wif 
dey larns at de cookin’ class I wonders | ger squinchin’ on lard an’ cake wifout 
dat der mammy ’lows dem to go, dat whut | gigs! Ef dey doan deform demselfs, dey 

does. ain’ gwine ter ketch no husbands! 

(John enters left.) John—But you see, Aunt Cindy, girls 

John—Good morning, aren’t trying to catch husbands now- 
Where are the girls? adays. 

Aunt C. (with dignity)—The young| Aunt C.—Well, who-all ’s gwine ter tek 
ladies is in the pantry, I reckon; but | keer ob dem w’en der daddy an’ mam- 
whut you all got dat kaki suit on fur? my ’s gone? Dey ain’ got a whole lot ob 

John—I ’ve enlisted, Aunt Cindy. money ter lib on, I reckon. 

Aunt C.—Bress de Lawd! Now you- John—Oh, they ’!] not need to get mar- 
all make me t’ink ob yer gran’daddy. | ried to be supported. When they grad- 
Pears lak, dem young ladies might ’a’ | uate this summer they will fit themelves 
been someways lak you-all’s gran’- | to be economically independent. 
mudder. Aunt C.—Wha’s dat? Sumfin ter do 

John—I ’m sure they are splendid girls, | wid de Fou’th ob July? 

Aunt Cindy. John—In a way, yes. Each one will 

Aunt C.—Well, I ’spec dem is. I ain’ | have her own Fourth of July. They ’ll 
saying nuffin gin ’em as ladies, member, | learn to do something by which they 
but dey ain’ no cooks, dat am sure. can earn money. So they will be eco- 


Aunt Cindy. 








A Thanksgiving Song of Cheer 
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nomically independent, you see, Aunt 
Cindy. 

Aunt C. (groaning)—Dat’s a nudder 
one! Dat’s wuss dan conversatiation. 

John—Well, it’s all right, Aunt Cindy; 
you ‘ll see it when you think it over; 
but now I[’ll take this beautiful cross 
out and put it in the machine. (Holds 
it up.) WhenI think of all it stands 
for, it seems to me the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world. 

Aunt C.—So it am, so it am! Anef 
we’d hed as many ob dem folks aroun’ 
when my ole massa wuz inde wah, meb- 
be he’d ’a’ got out o’ dat horstality alive. 

John—Yes, I daresay; but we can’t 
help that now, Aunt Cindy. I’Il go see 
what the girls are up to before I put 
this in the machine. 

(Puts down cross, moves toward right. ) 

Aunt C. (calling after him)—I knows 
what dey ’s up to; dey ’s squinchin’ on 
lard an’ makin’ cake wifout aigs! 


The Family Gathering 
By Tillie C. Jeroleman 


Grandmamma stood in the pantry door 
And slowly counted the pies: 
“Forty-one, forty-two, forty-three, forty- 
four,—’’ 
And all of a noble size. 
**There will be enough,’’ she said to her 
self, 
With a satisfied glance at each well-filled 
shelf. 


Pumpkin pies of a golden brown, 
Apple and mince, in a row, 

Biscuits enough to supply the town, 
And light as the feathery snow; 


| Poultry and pickles, and puddings and 


meat, 
Enough for an army of men to eat. 
Was the school-ma’am coming to board 
awh.le? 
Was the minister coming to tea? 
Or had the neigibors, for many a mile, 
Been asked to a quilting-bee? 


You never can guess, so | will explain: 
"l was Thanksgiving morning, and time 
for the train! 


Enoch was coming, the eldest son, 
His wife and their daughiers three, 
And Ebenezer, the youngest one, 
Who lived far off, near the sea; 
And Job and Jotham, the twins, you 
know,— 
They went out west, twenty years ago. 


Kate would come with her noisy band, 
Louise, with her daughter fair, 
And Grace, from the distant southern 
land 
For a breath of her native air; 


Susie had written: ‘‘Save places for 
three 

At the Thanksgiving table—Jack, Baby 
and me.’’ 


No wonder grandma bustled about, 
A smile on her loving face, 
Upstairs and downstairs, indoors and out, 
Uneasy in every place; 
So happy, indeed, that she hardly knew 
What she was doing or trying to do. 


Grandpa had started an hour ago 
To meet them all at the train, 
And grandma thought, ‘‘It is time, 
I know, for him to be back again; 
How strange it seems that my children 
dear, 
My boys and girls, will so soon be here!’’ 


Through the leafiess trees on the sunny 
hill, 
Over the fields so bare, 
Came the sound of the whistle, clear and 


shrill, : 
On the frosty autumn air; 
And grandma opened the hall door wie, 
And stationed herself on the porch out- 
side. 


Far off, down the dusty, winding road, 
Now peering with eager eye, 
She catches a glimpse of the welcome 
load— 
' “They are coming at last!’’ she cries; 
And nearer and nearer came the sound 
Of the noisy wheels on the frozen ground. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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There are many who have in their memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


The Huskers 


It was late in mild October, and the long 
autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest-fields all 
green with grass again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving 
all the woodlands gay 

With the hues of summer’s rainbow, or 
the meadow-flowers of May. 


Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, 
the sun rose broad and red, 

At first a rayless disk of fire, he bright- 
ened as he sped; 

Yet, even his noontide glory fell chas- 
tened and subdued, 

On the cornfields and the orchards, and 
softly pictured wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon, slow slop- 
ing to the night, 

He wove with golden shuttle the haze 
with yellow light; 

Slanting through the painted beeches, he 
glorified the hill; 

And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay 
brighter, greener still. 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts 
caught glimpses of that sky, 

Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and 
laughed, they knew not why; 

And schoolgirls, gay with aster-flowers, 
beside the meadow brooks, 

Mingled the glow of autumn with the 
sunshine of sweet looks. 


From spire and ball looked westerly the 
patient weathercock, 

But even the birches on the hill stood 
motionless as rocks. 

No sound was,in the woodlands, save the 
squirrel’s dropping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, 
low rustling as they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested; the 
stubble-fields lay dry, 

Where June winds rolled, in light and 
shade, the pale green waves of rye; 

But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys 
fringed with wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the 
heavy corn crop stood. 


Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, 
through husks that, dry and sere, 
Unfolded by their ripened charge, shone 
out the yellow ear; 

Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in 
many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the 
pumpkin’s sphere of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters; and 
many a creaking wain 

Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load 
of husk and grain; 

Till broad and red, as when he rose, the 
sun sank down, at last, 

And like a merry guest’s farewell, the 
day in brightness passed. 


And lo! as through the western pines on 
meadow, stream, and pond, 

Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all 
afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a 
milder glory shone, : 

And the sunset and the moonrise were 
mingled into one! 


As thus into the quiet night the twilight 
lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brightening moon the 
tranquil shadows lay; 

From many a brewn old farm-house, and 
hamlet without name, 

Their milking and their home-tasks done, 
the merry huskers came. 


Swung o ’er the heaped-up harvest, from 
pitchforks in the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the 
pleasant scene below; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the 
golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and 
brown cheeks glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of 
look and heart, 





Talking their old times over, the old men 
sat apart; 

While, up and down the unhusked pile, 
or nestling in its shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, 
the happy children played. 


Urged by the good host’s daughter, a 
maiden young and fair, 


Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and 


pride of soft brown hair, 
The master of the village school, sleek 
of hair and smooth of tongue, 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a 
husking-ballad sung. 
—John G. Whittier 


A Modest Wit 


A supercilious nabob of the East— 
Haughty, being great—purse-proud, be- 
ing rich— 
A governor, or general, at the least, 
I have forgotten which— 
Had in his family a humble youth, 
Who went from England in his patron’s 
suite, 
An unassuming boy, and in truth 
A lad of decent parts, and good repute. 


This youth had sense and spirit; 
But yet, with all his sense, 
Excessive diffidence 

Obscured his merit. 


One day, at table, flushed with pride and 
wine, 
His Honor, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 


**Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘by what art, 
craft, or trade, 
Did your good father gain a liveli- 
hood?’’— 
‘He was a saddler, sir,’’ Modestus said, 
‘*And in his time was reckoned good. ’’ 


‘*A saddler, eh! and taught you Greek, 
Instead of teaching you to sew! 
Pray, why did not your father make 
A saddler, sir, of you?’’ 


Each parasite, then, as in duty bound, 
The joke applauded, and the laugh weni 


round. 
At length Modestus, bowing low, 
Said (craving pardon, if too free he made), 
‘*Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
Your father’s trade!’’ 


Bac 8 father’s trade! Bless me, that’s too 
a 


My father’s trade? Why, blockhead, are 
you mad? 

My father, sir, did never stoop so low— 

He was a gentleman, I ’d have you know.” 


‘* Excuse the liberty I take,’’ 
Modestus said, with archness on his 


row, 
‘*Pray, why did not your father make 
A gentleman of you?’’ 


The Whistling Regiment 
When the North and South had parted, 
and the boom of the signal gun 
Had wakened the Northern heroes, for 
the great deeds to be done, 

When the nation’s cry for soldiers had 
echoed o’er hill and dale, 

When hot youth flushed with courage, 
while the mother’s cheeks turned 


pale, 

In the woods of old New England, as the 
day sank down the west, 

A loved one stood beside me, her brown 
head on my breast. 

From the earliest hours of childhood our 
paths had been as one, 

Her heart was in my keeping, though I 
knew not when ’t was won; 

We had learned to love each other, in a 
half unspoken way, 

But it ripened to full completeness, when 
the parting came, that day; 

Not a tear in the eyes of azure, but a 
deep and fervent prayer 

That seemed to say: ‘‘God bless you, and 
guard you, everywhere.’”’ 

At the call for volunteers, her face was 
like drifted snow, 





She read in my eyes a question and her 
loyal heart said, ‘‘Go.’’ 

As the roll of the drums drew nearer, 
through the leaves of the rustling 
trees, 

The strains of ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ were 
borne to us on the breeze. 

Then I drew her pale face nearer and 
said: ‘* Brave heart and true, 

Your tender love and prayers shall bring 
me back to you.’’ 

And I called her my Annie Laurie and 
whispered to her that I 

For her sweet sake was willing—to lay 
me down and die. 

And I said, ‘‘ Through the days of danger, 
that little song shall be 

Like a password from this hillside, to 
bring your love to me.’’ 

Oh! many a time, at nightfall, in the 
very shades of death, 

When the picket lines were pacing their 
rounds with bated breath, 

The lips of strong men trembled and 
brave breasts heaved a sigh, 

When some one whistled softly, ‘‘I ’d lay 
me down and die.”’ 

The tender little ballad our watchword 
soon became, 

And in place of Annie Laurie, each had 
a loved one’s name. 

In the very front of battle, where the 
bullets thickest fly, 

The boys from old New England oft- 
times went rushing by, 

And the rebel lines before us gave way 
where’er we went, 

For the gray-coats fled in terror from 
the ‘‘whistling regiment. ”’ 

Amidst the roar of the cannon, and the 
shriek of the shells on high, 

You could hear the brave boys whistling, 
‘‘T’d lay me down and die.”’ 

But, alas! though truth is mighty and 
right will, at last, prevail, 

There are times when the best and 
bravest, by the wrong outnumbered, 
fail; 

And thus, one day, in a skirmish, but a 
half-hour’s fight at most, 

A score of the whistling soldiers were 
caught by the rebel host. 

With hands tied fast behind us, we were 
dragged to a prison pen, 

Where, hollow-eyed and starving, lay a 
thousand loyal men. 

No roof but the vault of heaven, no bed 
save the beaten sod, 

Shut in from the world around us, by a 
wall where the sentries trod. 

For a time, our ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ brought 
cheer to that prison pen; 

A hope to the hearts of the living; a 
smile to the dying men. 

But the spark of hope burned dimly, 
when each day’s setting sun 

Dropped the pall of night o’er a comrade 
whose sands of life were run. 

One night, in a dismal corner, where the 
shadows darkest fell, 

We huddled close together to hear a 
soldier tell 

The tales of dear New England and of 
loved ones waiting there, 

When, hark! a soft, low whistle pierced 
through the heavy air, 

And the strain was “Annie Laurie.’’ 
Each caught the other’s eye, 

And with trembling lips we answered, 
**I’d lay me down and die.”’ 

From the earth, near the wall behind us, 
a hand came struggling through, 
With a crumpled bit of paper for the 

captive boys in blue. 

And the name! My God! ’t was Annie, 
my Annie, true and brave, 

From the hills of old New England she 
had followed me to save. 

‘‘Not a word or a sign, but follow, 
where’er you may be led, 

Bring four of your comrades with you,’’ 
was all that the writing said. 

Only eight were left of the twenty and 
lots were quickly thrown, 

Then our trembling fingers widened the 
space where the hand had shown. 
With a stealthy glance at the sentries, 

the prisoners gathered round, 
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And the five whom fate had chosen stole 
silent underground; 

On, on, through the damp earth creep- 
ing, we followed our dusky guide, 

Till under a bank, o’erhanging, we came 
to the riverside: 

‘*Straight over,’’ a low voice whispered, 
‘*where you see yon beacon light.’”’ 

Andere we could say, ‘‘God bless you!’’ 
he vanished into the night. 

Through the fog and damp of the river, 
when the moon was hid from sight, 

With a fond, old, faithful negro, brave 
Annie had crossed each night; 

And the long, dark, narrow passage had 
grown till we heard, close by, 

The notes of the dear old password, “I ’d 
lay me down and die.”’ 

With oar-locks muffled and silent, we 
pushed out into the stream, : 

When a shot rang out on the stillness. 
We could see by the musket gleam, 

A single sentry firing, but the balls past 
harmless by, 

For the stars had hid their faces and 
clouds swept o’er the sky. 

O God! How that beacon burning brought 
joy to my heart, that night, 

For I knew whose hand had kindled that 
fire to guide our flight. i 

The new-born hope of freedom filled 
every arm with strength, 

And we pulled at the oars like giants till 
the shore was reached at length. 

We sprang from the skiff, half fainting, 
once more in the land of the free, 

And the lips of my love were waiting to 
welcome and comfort me. 

In my wasted arms I held her, while the 
weary boys, close by, 

Breathed low, ‘‘For Annie Laurie, I’d 
lay me down and die.”’ 

—Jaimes Clarence Harvey. 


The Wild White Rose 


Oh, that I might have my request, and that God 
would grant me the thing that I long for.—Job 6 : 8 
It was peeping through the brambles, 
that little wild white rose, 

Where the hawthorn hedge was planted, 
my garden to enclose. 

All beyond was fern and heather, on the 
breezy, open moor; 

All within was sun and shelter, and the 
wealth of beauty’s store. 

But I did not heed the fragrance of 
flow’ret or of tree, 

For my eyes were on that rosebud, and 
it grew too high for me. 

In vain I strove to reach it through the 
tangled mass of green, 

It only smiled and nodded behind its 
thorny screen. 

Yet through that summer ‘morning I lin- 
gered near the spot: 

Oh, why do things seem sweeter if we 
possess them not? 

My garden buds were blooming, but all 
that I could see 

Was that little mocking wild rose, hang- 
ing just too high for me. 


So in life’s wider garden there are buds 
of promise, too, 

Beyond our reach to gather, but not be- 
yond our view; 

And like the little charmer that tempted 
me astray, 

They steal out half the brightness of 
many a summer’s day. 

Oh, hearts that fail with longing for 
some forbidden tree, 

Look up and learn a lesson from my 
white rose and me. 

’"T is wiser far to number the blessings 
at my feet, 

Than ever to be sighing for just one bud 
more sweet. 

My sunbeams and my shadows fall from 
a pierced Hand, 

I can surely trust. His wisdom since His 
heart I understand; 

And maybe in the morning, when His 
blessed face I see, 

He will tell me why my white rose grew 
just too high for me. 

—Ellen H. Willis. 
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Pictures to Use in Lessons about Charles 


(See ‘‘The World’s Biggest Job of Shipbuilding’ on page 36 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


November Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 
aa} VEMBER! 
ing! 
skies, short days, 


a Thanksgiving dinner. 





ner than of the thanks. 

But we are learning to 
be thankful for food and 
clothing and shelter and 
all the blessings that are 
so blessedly common to 
us as we never learned it 
before in this land of 
careless plenty. The careless plenty of 
our past experience will never come back 
to us, they tell us. How good it was we 
scarcely realized, but we are coming to 
realize it now and be thankful for the 
great blessings we have still. 

We have entered a newera. There 
will not be.so much dinner this year, but 
there will be more prayers. And if we 
do our duty as Americans,—and we are 
striving to do it, God knows,—the new 
era will be the most glorious of all. 








We are learning something of what | 
food is worth. The hundreds of thou- | 


Thanksgiv- 
What do the words 
bring to your mind? Gray 
long 
nights full of stars, and 


Turkey and cranberry 
sauce and pumpkin pie— 
it seems as if every one 
thinks more of the din- 


thing most desired for our country’s good 
is that all shall beeome Americans worthy 
of the name. There has never been be- 
fore such a fusing time as this war time. 
But still there are so many who do not 
yet know that they belong, who do not 
feel welcome nor a part of America. 

As we study about the Plymouth Pil- 
grims in this month dedicated to them 
let us make the greatest effort to lead 
our pupils to resolve that the later pil- 
grims to our country’s shore shall no 
longer feel alien but American. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Ida B. Furber, 
Manchester, N. H., R. F. D. No. 5, 
would like to exchangeletters with pupils 
of schools in the southern and western 
states and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Letters 


*‘Stories by Second Grade, School—. 
This is placed for inspection by the par- 
ents and other visitors. 

The story of the Pilgrims is illustrated 
by cut-work, paper folding, and draw- 
ings, such as, the landing of the Pil- 
grims, the Mayflower, the Pilgrim fa- 
thers, mothers, and children, and the rude 
huts in which the early settlers lived. 

In the first grade, we make a sand- 
table of the landing of the Pilgrims. We 
use the cut-work and paper folding in 
the representation. 

The story is also dramatized. Often 
when one enters the room, during the 
Thanksgiving season, he is carried 
back three hundred years. These chil- 
dren plan their own simple costumes 
with very little expense. 

Every morning we sing our Thanks- 
giving songs, always selecting those that 
emphasize the true meaning of Thanks- 
giving. Of course, ‘*America’’ heads 





How We Observe Thanksgiving 





sands of school children’s war gardens | 


have taught us. 
corn-growing clubs and _ stock-raising | 
clubs among the boys and girls have! 
taught us. Oh, it was a fine lesson for 
us all to learn, and we are very thankful 
for the increase of thrift and industry 
and earnestness and economy and patri- 
otism which it has brought us! 

We will talk to our pupils this month 
about the Pilgrim fathers, the settle- 


ment of Plymouth, and the first Thanks- | 


giving Day. But we must bring to their 
minds more than anything else the fact 
that we are all descendants of pilgrims, 
whether our names are English or Italian 
or Slovak or Swedish or German or Ar- 
menian or from any other language under 
the sun. 

American does not mean English, al- 
though we have adopted as our own the 
language and many of the laws, tradi- 
tions, and customs which stanch old Eng- 
land, fired with the spirit of liberty from 
the days when her barons forced tyran- 
nical King John to sign the Magna Char- 
ta, and before, has worked out for her- 
self through the long centuries. Look 
at your roll and see how few of the 
names are English. Indeed, it is more 
than likely that your own name is a for- 
eignone. Most of the names signed to 
our Help-One-Another Club letters are. 
But you are just as much an American 
as the descendants of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims, and your forefathers came to this 
country seeking the very same liberty. 
We are all descendants of pilgrims in 
this country, all except the American 
Indians and the Alaskan Eskimos. The 
traditions and ideals and heroes of all 
the nations are ours. We belong to the 


The canning clubs and | 


| portfolio, 


In our school, Thanksgiving is observed | 
more as a season than a day. The his- 
torical setting is first given to the chil- 
dren. During the month of November 
they are told the story of the Pilgrims 
and the first ‘Thanksgiving day, the 
teacher using Perry pictures of the Pil- 
grims to illustrate the story as it is told. 
These children learn about the early life 
in America and why our forefathers 
came here. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to tedch American patriotism. 

After the story is finished, it is first 
orally reproduced, by the children and 
finally used as a written language lesson. 
These stories are placed in a hand-made | 
on the outside of which is | 


| 





| pasted a Perry picture of “The Landing of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





great melting-pot of America. And the 


the Pilgrims.’’ This portfolio is labeled, | 


the list. There is a real and an appre- 
ciative meaning to ‘ ‘America’’ now, and 
they sing with patriotic enthusiasm, 
‘*Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring.’’ 
—Eva Brown, Texas. 


A Plan That Brought Order 


About two weeks after school had be- 
gun I was confronted with the problem 
of disciplining three unruly boys who 
had been demoted. All the devices I 
had used with my fourth grades failed 
miserably. ‘They were boys two or three 
years older than most of the others in 
the room and the fact that they did not 
wish to be treated as fourth graders was 
evident. As a result there was an air of 
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O department in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has been or is so 

much appreciated by our readers as the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club.”’ 

: Since the time when we began publishing this department we have 

2 received in the aggregate thousands of requests for back numbers of the 

magazine from teachers who wished to have the benefit of more of the 
helpful material which they find in this department. 


Of course it has been impossible for 
bers that have been requested, and as 


plied, we concluded to make a compilation of the cream of the material 
which had appeared in this department, and to put it out in book form. 


The result is that we recently announced the publication of “How I 


Did It,” a 320-page book containing a 


This book is fully described on page 


cloth binding, and sold at only 50c per 


We anticipate that practically every 
helpful book. 
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material which has appeared in this department during all these years. 


It is well printed on a good grade of paper, eo in limp 


Although out only a very short time, such a large sale hag been devel- 
oped that a second edition of 25,000 copies is now being printed. 
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restlessness in the room, and, natu- 
rally, it soon became disorderly, the 
younger pupils following the example 
set them by the older ones. 

That good results cannot be obtained 
by pupils who are ruled, but rather by 
those in whom are created a natural de- 
sire to work was an ideal to which I had 
always clung. This natural desire was 
precisely what these boys did not have, 
and I could not create it. Then I tried 
punishment, and it failed. I knew that 
things must not continue to go on in this 
way, and yet I did not know what to do. 
It happened that the topic we were about 
to take up in geography was Government. 
We learned what government is; that 
democracy means government by the 
people and the advantages of self govern- 
ment. This idea appealed strongly to 
the boys and girls, especially the older 
ones. 

An idea came to me. Why not take 
advantage of the interest shown in this? 
After talking it over we decided to give 
this kind of government a try-out in our 
own room. I explained that even in a 
democracy there must be some kind of 
leader. At my suggestion they all agreed 
that the boys in the back seats were in 
the best position to be leaders. They 
were to keep a list of the names of any 
who whispered or misbehaved during the 
day. Five minutes before school closed 
the pupils in each row were to meet in 
different parts of the room and with their 
leaders decide upon what punishment 
should be given the unfortunate ones. 
The day before my bad boys had been 
given the back seats and this put them 
at once in a position of trust. 

The plan worked like a charm. The 
first day only one boy, not one of the 
leaders, misbehaved, and he was punished 
so severely that he has never repeated 
the offense. The next day not one name 
was taken. Since then very few have 
had to be punished, and very seldom the 
same onetwice. They would a thousand 
times rather take punishment from me 
than from their own classmates. Now 
I can leave the room at any time and 
teel sure that when I come back it will 
be in perfect order.—FLORENCE R. HAN- 
SEN, Montana. 


A Problem and the Solution 


Teaching the primary grade of a cen- 
tralized schvol, I frequently heard moth- 
ers say that their children were not eat- 
ing their school lunches. 

From careful observation I saw that it 
was no fault of the mothers in their 
preparation of the lunches. Here was 
the whole cause: These particular boys 
and girls were too eager to play and 
rather than take the time to eat, they 
would simply seize a slice of bread, a 
piece of chicken, or a piece of pie or 
cake, leaving the balance of the lunchin 
the lunch box, and pass out to the play- 
ground, where they swallowed their food 
without ever taking time to chew it. 

I decided that here was an excellent 
opportunity for me to teach table man- 
ners as well as to put into practice some 
of the rules for eating which we had dis- 
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immediately. The noon dell having been 
tapped, the children at my command 
marched quietly to the cupboard, got 
their lunch boxes, and marched to their 
respective seats. Then [I said, ‘‘Chil- 
dren, please be seated. We are going to 
play that we are one large family seated 
at a large table, and we are going to 
take fifteen minutes to eat our lunches, 
as eating rapidly is injurious to. our 
health. Beside it is not good manners, 
and I'am sure that each one of you wants 
to be polite at table.’’ 

By this time I saw the children who 
had been in the habit of playing instead 
of taking time to eat hac a disappointed 
look, while the balance of the children’s 
faces beamed with delight. I continued, 
‘*Now we will play that our polished 
desk is a nice white tablecloth, and we 
must be very careful not to soil it. And 
we will play that our lunch boxes are 
plates, and it being very poor manners 
to leave a mussy plate, we must try to 
eat everything on them. When the fif- 
teen minutes are up I shall tap the bell 
and those who have finished may rise and 
say, ‘Please excuse me,’ and pass out 
quietly after seeing that their desks are 
perfectly clean and their lunch boxes 
put away. The children who are not 
through may eat until they have finished.” 

A few weeks later at our mothers’ 
meeting several of the mothers came to 
me and expressed their appreciation of 
the plan.—MRs. FRANK L. ORR, Ohio. 


A First Aid Notebook 


‘*First Aid’ is the title of the note- 
book each pupil is to make for himself. 
In these notebooks the best compositions 
on each accident or emergency dealt with 
is copied. ‘Ihe name of the pupil whose 
composition is selected as best is placed 
at the end of it. The outline to be fol- 
lowed in writing these compositions con- 
tains three topics which represent three 
paragraphs. The first paragraph tells 
of the cause, the second of the symp- 
toms, and the third of the remedy for 
each particular accident or emergency. 
—AN EASTERN TEACHER. : 


Making War Cook Books 


Our school is making war cook books. 
The children bring recipes which have 
been tried at home. - They are copied on 
paper about the size of the Palmer paper 
and folded; a suitable cover is made for 
the pages. Water colors, crayola, and 
stencilling are used in ornamenting the 
covers, and the children take great joy 
in doing the ornamental printing. The 
booklets are sold for twenty-five cents in 
the district and neighboring village. The 
pupils buy Thrift Stamps with the pro- 
ceeds.—CHAS. MANKENBERG, Minnesota. 


Making a War Poster 


Here is my quota of suggestions for 
the Help-One-Another Club page of which 
Ihave been an interested reader for four 
years. 

Primary teachers, try this for a poster: 
Take a large sheet of dark mounting 
paper and print on it in white letters 
(I used crayola) across the top the words 
HOW I CAN HELP WIN THE WAR. 
Divide the remainder into three parts. 
Make the heading of the first SAVE and 
under it paste magazine pictures of such 
articles as flour, sugar, leather. The 
second heading should be SEND. Under 
that paste magazine cut-outs of knitted 
articles for soldiers and refugees, hos- 
pital supplies, ambulances, magazines, 
etc. Make the last heading GO WITH- 
OUT. This should include magazine cut- 
outs of gum, candy, etc. 

I made this poster and found that it 
provided both interesting and instructive 
seat work for my pupils, and hung in a 
prominent place in the schoolroom, it 
makes an attractive reminder for us to 
do our bit at home. 

Upon our wastebaskets we put the 
placard ‘‘Save Paper.’’ It has worked 
wonders. 

Old magazines have proved a great 
help to me in primary work. They pro- 
vide cut-out material for scrap-books 
and posters, and furnish pictures for 
stories and descriptions. I also use their 
columns for seat work, by having the 
child underline the words he knows. 

Wall paper samples are a great asset 
also. Plain pieces are good for posters 
and traced patterns, conventional designs 









_ for booklet covers and other art work, 


_ pieces for valentines and May- 
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baskets, and bright-colored ones for Chi- 
nese lanterns and chains of various pat- 
terns. 

For pasting letters on either paper or 
cloth banners I have found a splendid 
method: use flour paste and press witha 
hot iron—M. EmILiE GIFren, Nebraska. 


A Seasonable Number Drill 


When the nights began to get cold I 
thought of a plan to awaken interest in 
multiplication review. After a good 
frosty night I told my third grade arith- 
metic class that we would go nutting. 
For nuts I had prepared small slips of 
paper with a question on each. These 
were placed on a real little tree. I used 
an evergreen asthe slips stay on well. 
One pupil was chosen to shake the tree 


and choose two others to help pick the 


nuts that fell. When aslip was correctly 
answered it was placed in a little basket. 
After this another was chosen to shake 
the tree, and so on, until all the nuts 
were gathered. A few were left un- 
answered and after I had answered them, 
we left them for the squirrels. I used 
the same idea for addition combinations 
in the first and second grades. 

Another much liked plan involves the 
use of the circle. The number of the 
table to be reviewed is placed in the cen- 
ter, the figures to twelve on the circum- 
ference. As the child goes around, should 
he make a mistake, I quickly draw a 
little red flag as a danger signal to the 
one who comes next. Providing more 
mistakes occur at the same place, the 
flags are there to show that it is a very 
dangerous spot. The children seem to 
think they: have gained a victory when 
they get past the red flags. —BESSIE 
HANNA, New York. 


Geography Game 


The word ‘‘game’’ appeals to any 
child. With this thought in mind, I tried 
to review geography in the form of a 
game. First I had the pupils write 
twenty statements about the continent 
or country studied. On the first day the 
statements were read and criticisms 
given. On the next day the class stood 
in a circle and each one in turn gave a 
statement about the country. The one 
who remained standing the longest won. 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers were 
used to make lessons more interesting. 
—ALMA W. RAYMER, New York. 


Paying for a Phonograph 


Our school bought a phonograph last 
year, and we decided to give a living- 
picture entertainment to pay for it. The 
boys made a frame six feet long and four 
feet wide, arranging it so that it could 
be used horizontally or vertically. This 
was covered with a dark brown cloth, and 
brown curtains were hung a few feet be- 
hind the frame. The entertainment 
opened with a pantomime of ‘‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,’’ given by six girls in 
Highland costume, and accompanied by 
the phonograph. 

The songs for the pictures that fol- 
lowed were sung by the school, talented 
people in the community, and by the 
phonograph. Some of,the pictures were 
‘*Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘Sweet and Low,’’ 
“Old King Cole,’’ ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ 
‘*Mother Machree,’’ ‘‘Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,”’ ‘Don’t Cry, Little Girl,’’ end- 
ing with ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.”' 
Colored lights were thrown on each “‘pic- 
ture’’ at the close of the song and made 
a very pretty tableau. The people liked 
this entertainment more than any other 


one we had during the year. — RUTH | 


JORDAN, Indiana. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Many readers will be glad to 
have their attention called to the fact that the illus- 
trated pantomime of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’”’ is in- 
cluded in the book “Favorite Songs Pantomimed.and 
Posed,” issued by the publishers of this magazine, 


Reading and Geography Hints 


For general improvement in reading, 
after the habits needing correction have 
been noted for -a few days, I often use 
this device: The pupil goes to the front 
of the room to -ad as usual, and I stand 
at the board in Ahe back of the room. As 
he reads I write suggestions he needs, 
as, ‘‘Book higiuer,’’ ‘‘Louder,’’ ‘‘Clear 
enuneiation.”"| He pauses to read the 
suggestion, a then tries to improve 
that particular\point so that when he has 
finished ‘the pupils at their seats can 
guess what I haye written on the board. 
Besides improvement in reading it means 
excellent a in self-control for 
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A School which used Ancient Stone Tablets for 
text books would be no more behind the 
times than one which neglects Dental Hygiene 


“THE youth of America need instruction in 
the care of the teeth—need it today more than 
ever as a factor in maintaining a high standard 
of health throughout the country. 


Army and Navy Dental Lieutenants, and den- 
tists in private practice who treat the boys in 
Service have found éurprising ignorance as to 
the importance of the teeth and their care. 


Start your pupils on the right road—urge on 
them the vital significance of the twice-a-day 
brushing and the twice-a-year visit to the dentist. 


In spreading the message of ‘‘Good Teeth— 
Good Health” you will find that Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream helps in a practical way. Its 
delicious flavor appeals to the normal taste of 
childhood, and thereby encourages the habit of 
regular care. 


The entire freedom from harmful grit and dan- 
gerous over-medication makes Colgate’s safe and 
sane. As your own personal dentifrice, used 
every day, it brings you both pleasure and profit 
—and ‘‘teacher’s’’ example is a powerful factor 
in getting the children to follow out your 
instructions. 


Reminder cards and other aids to lighten your 
work and help you forward the efficiency and 
happiness of your pupils will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of your name and address. Please make a 
notation as tothe number of pupils under your 

‘ direct care. At present we cannot send trial 
tubes as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street New York 
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those at the seats, as the temptation to 
turn around to see what has been writ- 
ten*is almost uncontrollable at first. 
Later I have different pupils act in my 
place at the board. 

I have made a geography chart. Lists 
of cities and products take much board 
space if kept there for review, and if not 
in sight are liable to be neglected. I 
use a chart system similar to the charts 
used in the primary grades, the frame 
being a violin music stand with the rack 
removed and a wooden bar attached at 
the top. A wooden frame of this sort 
could be made easily. ‘Then I write the 
names of cities, products, etc., on long 
sheets of wrapping paper which I fasten 
to the wooden bar. A strip of cloth 
pasted at the bottom of each sheet keeps 
the paper from being torn. In this way 
the work for the year is kept constantly 
at hand and any sheet may be assigned 
for review work.—STELLA SMITH, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Tests for Divisibility 


In teaching cancellation and factoring 
I find the following helps very useful. 

2 is a factor of an even number and 5 
of a number ending in 5 or 0. 

If 4 will divide equally into the last 
two digits of a number, it is a factor of 
that number. For instance, take the 
number 3789564. 4isa factor of 64, con- 
sequently 4 is a factor of 3789564. 

Similarly, if 8 is a factor of the last 
three digits, it is a factor of the given 
number. 

A like rule applies to divisibility by 3 
or 9. Add the digits, and if 3 or9isa 
factor of the sum, 3 or 9 is a factor of 
the given numbers. As the sum of the 
digit in 289569 is 39, 3 is a factor of 39, 
so 3 is a factor of 289569. AsQ9is nota 
factor of 39 it is not a factor of 289569. 

To test divisibility by 11, begin with 
the first digit, take the sum of the alter- 
nate digits and the sum of the remaining 
ones; if the difference between these 
sums is 0, 11, 22, or any other multiple 
of 11, 11 is a factor of thenumber. For 
example, take 234476759. Adding alter- 
nately 2, 4, 7, 7, 9, we get the sum of 29. 
The sum of thé remaining digits, viz. 3, 
4,6, 5is 18. ‘The difference between 29 
and 18 is 11; therefore 11 is a factor of 
284476759.—Mary O’ MULLIN, Nova Scotia. 


Pilgrim Dolls 


About Thanksgiving time we teachers 
are looking for something new to give 
our pupils a clearer idea of just what 
our forefathers were like. Along with 
our study of the Pilgrims we made Pil- 
grim people. Each pupil brought an ear 
of corn that would stand upright. We 
used the smaller end for the head, shap- 
ing the foundation with cotton which 
was covered with white linen, American 
suiting, or other heavy white material. 
We made the face and the hair with ink. 
The cloth for the body was pinned to 
the ear of corn or tied with thread, as 
the kernels held the threads tightly in 
place. We covered the body with black 
sateen. The arms were several folds of 
black sateen with white cuffs. We then 
took some black silk and made a large 
cape that fastened at the neck. Around 
the shoulders we had a large white col- 
lar, Pilgrim style. The hood was of 
black silk with a small white band in 
front. When the dolls were finished the 
children named them Rose Standish, 
Priscilla Mullins, etc. The various sized 
ears made a variety of people. The 
children were very proud of their Pil- 
grim family, and after Thanksgiving 
the pupils took the Pilgrim home to their 
small brother or sister. At Christmas 
some of the pupils made similar dolls 
as Christmas gifts for their little friends. 
—FRANCES E. BOHAN, Iowa. 


An Attractive Hall 


What is the first sight that greets your 
pupils’ eyes as they enter the school- 
house in the morning, and what is the 
last that they see at night when they 
leave? The hall. 

What is.the tirst impression received 
as one comes into the school hall? Not 
a@ very pleasant one, usually. Let me 

ive you a fair description of the halls 

und in over ninety-eight per cent of 
our rural schools. The entry is small 
and poorly lighted. One corner is stacked 
with muddy rubbers and brooms. Per- 
haps there may be an untidy wash-basin 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


walls are bare with the exception of a 
murky mirror hanging at an uncertain 
angle. 

This is how I transformed my hall. 
First I hung a good picture just opposite 
the main entrance. The other walls I 
used to display busy work, penmanship 
and drawing. Underneath the picture 
I put a cupboard about three feet high 
that had once served as a library case. 
This was ina sad condition, but after 
the boys had put the doors on and painted 
it the color of the woodwork, it looked 
very well. On the shelves in the inside 
we kept our rubbers but the joy of it all 
was the vase on the top, which the chil- 
dren took turns in keeping filled with 
fresh flowers, vines and leaves. 

If you have no discarded cupboard, 
procure a large box and cover it with 
crepe paper, or paint it to harmonize 
with the woodwork.—E. D., Michigan. 


Test Written by Pupils 


Have each member of the class ar- 
range, write on slips of paper, and pass 
to the teacher from three to five ques- 
tions on the subject to bereviewed. ‘Ihe 
teacher copies the questions on the black- 
board. At a given time, writing begins. 
The answers prove good work in spelling, 
expression, general knowledge, andorigi- 
nality.x—SOUTHERN MARYLAND TEACHER. 


Clever Number Help 


This game is well liked by the pupils 
(especially boys) of the third and fourth 
grades. The object is to develop speed 
in reciting the multiplication tables. Each 
child takes the name of some automobile 
and races his machine by giving the table 
as fast as possible. ‘The teacher acts as 
‘* Traffic Officer,’’ and since speed in this 
case is a virtue, arrests the slow drivers. 
The time limit for each table must be 
established, as twenty seconds for the 
2’s, 5’s, 10's, 11’s, and a few more sec- 
onds for the more difficult tables. ‘Ihe 
machines dropping below the standard 
limit are arrested and dropped from the 
race. A driver may also be arrested for 
stalling his engine (stopping more than 
two or three seconds over any combina- 
tion), or flooding the carburetor (failure 
to start off without repetition), or break- 
ing down. A wrong answer is a tire 
blowout and the driver must take his 
machine out of the race for repairs.— 
JULIA B. SOHNLEIN, Michigan. 


To Promote Better English 


At the beginning of the month I cut 
ecards of convenient size from colored 
bristol board. The children are allowed 
to choose their own colors. Each child 
writes on his card his name, the month, 
and the words ‘‘I forgot to say.’’ Un- 
derneath appear corrections for the most 
common errors used at school. 

Only two appeared on the first month’s 
ecard and new ones were added each 
month. The two chosen first were ‘‘I 


no.’’ These were carefully explained 
and the little people were familiarized 
with their use by the language games, 

‘*What did I see?’’ and ‘‘What have I?’’ 
oe last game proving especially delight- 
u 


The cards are left on my desk, and 
each time I hear an incorrect form of the 
expressions mentioned I place a mark 
opposite that expression on the card of 
the pupil making the mistake. Each 
child is at liberty to examine his own 
card at any time. The children correct 
each other freely. The older children 
help the younger ones with mutual ben- 
efit. Many of thechildren come to mark 
upon their cards mistakes of their own 
which I have not heard. 

The results are even better than I 
hoped. The children are learning to rec- 
ognize their own mistakes and correct 
them. Mistakes of others are noticed 
and the family at home are pressed into 
service. So much care is taken that the 
worst terrors have disappeared almost 
entirely, even upon the playground.— 
ARLOENE JONES, Michigan. 


Canned Over Four Hundred Quarts 


Our school last year organized a can- 
ning club. One girl finished the required 
work, which is, in. Colorado, a pretty 
big undertaking. She made, fertilized, 
cultivated, and irrigated her garden; and 
from it she canned eighty-three quarts 
of vegetables! 

Being interested in her work, she be- 
gan with fruits as they ripened, and at 
the close she had over four hundred 
quarts, besides thirty glasses of jelly. 
The Appleton Canning Club feel justly 
proud of twelve-year-old Lucile Smith. 
These clubs are great incentives to the 
boys and girls. —MINNIE REED, Colorado. 


Better Spelling 


When I came from training school into 
the fifth grade classroom I was discour- 
aged and disgusted to find an average of 
from thirteen to thirty misspelled words 
on each page of written work. The pol- 
icy of our corps of teachers has been to 
give spelling grades based on the pupil’s 
ability to spell the five words given each 
day. The dullest child had the consola- 
tion of taking his grade card home with 
at least one ‘‘A.’’ I failed to convince 
myself that a pupil who hands in a paper 
containing thirty misspelled words is an 
**A’’ pupil so far as spelling is con- 
cerned. So I drew from the pupils the 
idea that a man who writes a letter hav- 
ing ten misspelled words is not a good 
speller, despite a collection of perfect 
boyhood grade cards; that an applica- 
tion for a position written so carelessly 
would probably lose him the job. 

At. the beginning of the month I gave 
each pupil a sheet of paper headed ‘‘ Mis- 
spelled Words.’’ This was pinned in the 
back of his spelling book and on it was 
recorded all the words missed in the regu- 





saw’’ and ‘‘I haven’t any’’ or ‘‘I have 


lar spelling lessons and the words incor- 











various grades. 


mize the teacher’s labor. 


May be simple or elaborate. 

**‘UNCLE SAM’S CHILDREN.’’ 
ters. 
and song. 


12 minutes. 
‘THE STAR-SPANGLED 


7 others. 

‘“*HOW 
boys. Plays 12 minutes. 
ERS.’’ Uncle Sam and 15 or more 
OTIC WAND DRILL.’’ 
ercises suited to grades 4 to 6. 

“THE THRIFT STAMP CLUB.”’ 
minutes. ‘“‘OUR BI'T.’’ Verse. 


Indians. f 
flags, in four-line verses. 





TEN CENT BOOKS OF PATRIOTIC EXERCISES 


F.VERY patriotic teacher is interested in getting up a pro- 

gram for some branch of War Relief work. For this pur- 
pose we have published some attractive patriotic plays for the 
The small cost will enable each little actor to 
provide himself with a copy of the play and by so doing mini- 
There is something for every school. 


“THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG.’’ 
produced by many schools and communities. 
Illustrated from photographs. 
Uncle Sam and from 15 to 35 charac- 
All the workers pledge their support to Uncle Sam in rhyme, prose, 
Plays about 20 minutes. 
Similar to first play but with 8 Mother Goose characters, 
Both plays suited to grades 3, 4, and 5. 


Very successful. 


Simple but effective. 10 pupils. 
In one book. 
5 girls and 2 boys. 
Humorous, with patriotic setting. 5 
girls and 4 boys, girls in costume of Red Cross nurse, 2 Boy *couts, 2 as 
‘“‘THE FLAGS OF THE NATIONS.’’ 21 children describe 21 
All three for grades 1 to 3. 10 cents< 

“THEY WHO KNIT.” Sparkling comedy with serious, patriotic side. 
9 girls, grades 7 and 8. Young matron, who has a favorite aunt as guest, 
entertains 7 Red Cross workers. Each portrays one of the allied countries. 
Plays about 20 minutes; songs may be introduced to lengthen.: ‘10 cents. 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Pageant. Successfully 
25 to 250 in cast. All ages. 
10 cents. 


‘“*FRIENDS OF UNCLE SAM.” 
Uncle Sam, and 
10 cents. 
BANNER’ WAS WRITTEN.’ 5 
‘UNCLE SAM’S HELP- 
12 minutes. ‘‘PATRI- 
All three ex- 


P ays about 8 


characters. 


10 cents: 
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rectly written in any written work. I 
underscored all misspelled words when 
grading tests and exercises. I remem- 
ber one instance in which I asked the 
pupils to find misspelled words in each 
other’s exercise, the grader signing his 
name thereto. One little fellow, in a 
friendly fashion, overlookedeleven words. 
Friendliness failed to be a factor, how- 
ever, when I explained to the class the 
fact that no doubt Ted also thought the 
words right as he had not marked them, 
and they found their place on Ted’s 
list too. At the end of the month I col- 
lected the lists and gave monthly grades 
based thereon, at the beginning of the 
year deducting 4% per word; during the 
last semester 1% per word. 

This requires, in fairness to the pupils 
in regular attendance, that all work lost 
must be made up. I appoint each month 
a “spelling teacher” who assists in check- 
ing up words in those cases. 

This scheme is truly making good. At 
the end of last year I had eight fifth 
graders who could complete a three-page 
test in geography or history with no 
Sue spelled incorrectly.—STELLA LEAs, 

io. 


Playground Self Government 


To do away with bad language and at 
the same time curb the natural instinct 
of my pupils to ‘‘tattle,’’ we inaugurated 
a plan of self government on the school 
grounds. Cases of misdemeanor were 
brought up for consideration before our 
club, which met every afternoon. 

At first the pupils were very harsh in 
the punishments suggested, hut as time 
went on and all became involved in one 
offense or another they learned’ to use 
judgment and discrimination. I felt that 
the experiment was quite worth while 
when one day a lad of nine, one of the 
prime offenders, lisped out, ‘‘I think that 
thothes that thware should have to thtay 
in three noons because thwaring ith 
worth than thlapping anybody.”’ 

Often the discussion over a particular 
case lasted ten minutes. I never felt that 
the time was wasted, however, for the 
children developed wonderfully in reason- 
-ing and judgment. Moreover, there was 
a marvelous improvement in the spirit 
of play on the school grounds and in the 
language used by the pupils.—J. L. D., 
Montana. 


Going to the Grocery 


For the recreation or exercise period 
try the following little game, which is 
capable of many variations: 

Call a child and give it a grocery or- 
der of three items, using the initial let- 
ters of the child’s name for the initial 
letters of the groceries, if you choose: 
**Edna May Harris, please go to the 
grocery and bring me eggs, milk, and 
ham.’’ 

The child runs to the cloakroom and 
on returning, delivers her order. It must 
be exactly right; ‘‘meat, eggs,and milk’’ 
will not be accepted. Let the child who 
can tell the order correctly take the next 
order. ‘ 

Sometimes call two pupils, give each 
a different order, and ‘‘run races’’ to see 
who first brings back a correct order. 
The children in their seats may give the 
next orders, and if time is pressing, see 
that the ‘‘disturbers of the peace’’ are the 
ones that have an opportunity to exer- 
cise and work off part of their surplus en- 
ergy.—MABEL D. BURCHARD, Oklahoma. 


A Sensible Program 


After struggling for several years 
with elaborate programs for public days, 
working the children into an unwise ex- 
citement, encouraging sel f-consciousness, 
and distracting from the regular school 
work, I determined to try an experi- 
ment. I explained to the children that 
we had learned, as a class, such a store 
of good things that we would use these 
for our public day. The children, with 
a little guidance, chose the dramatiza- 
tions, poems, reproduction stories, and 
picture studies which they wished to 
give. Each child took one part. The 
result was a program of an _ hour’s 
length. Our daily program was not de- 
ranged by rehearsals. There was no 
fretting over unlearned parts. The par- 
ents were more delighted than they had 
ever been over our most elaborate pag- 
eants, and we all went home with our 
nervous systems in a normal condition. 
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—H. L. P., Massachusetts. 
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Deering High School, Portland, Maine 


Music’s Message 


Our boys and girls are as appreciative 
of the message Music brings to them as they 
are of the story, the poem, the novel, or the 
play. Standard musical selections are com- 
positions which express in tones thoughts about 
things imaginative or real. The music may 
represent the dancing of fairies, the rippling 
of watery, the sighing of the wind, the patter 
of rain, or the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, all of 
which may be found »n 
Columbia Records. 


‘‘Music Moods,” a basis for Music Appre- 
ciation, is a twenty-four page bulletin that 
gives to the teacher, or the parent, the means 
of bringing music to children so that they find 
in it a symbolism related to their own fund of 
stories and general experiences. Music may 
be made to touch every activity of child-life 
in such a way that gradually it becomes as 
intelligible and full of meaning to children 
as is spoken language. The method stimu- 
lates interest chiefly through mood, and the 
appeal is through the imagination. 


Columbia School Grafonola 


and Columbia Educational Records bring to boys 
and girls the opportunity to develop to the fullest 
extent the power to hear, in music, the comple- 
ment of their inner and outer experiences. 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Music Moods Bulletin and other Columbia Edu- 
cational Literature, as shown in the coupon, will 
be sent to you free of charge. Cut the coupon, 
fill in name and address, {and mail to 

Educational 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILQING, NEW YORK 


le partment 


H COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, 
Educational Department 

: Woolworth Building, New York City 
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§ Music Appreciation Records O 
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(Continued from page 50) 


correct will gain ground, and finally, 
after a fierce struggle back and forth, it 
will win, and hold, the mastery. 

But the. battle has not been won until 
the child uses the authorized form out- 
side of school, in natural communication 
concerning the work and play of life. 
Not infrequently a child will speak two 
languages: a conventional, proper school- 
room speech and a careless, incorrect 
street jargon. 

This steady, persistent correcting of 
wrong forms and substituting of right 
forms is the only method by which chil- 
dren’s language can be made correct, and 
even this fails when the bad models and 
the faulty language activity outside of 
school are more powerful than the in- 
fluences toward correctness within the 
school. .But this is nevertheless the gen- 
eral guiding idea of our method; give 
the children abundance of speech activity 
under free conditions, surround them 
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Following this principle, we can formu- 
late several important applications. All 
of the ones stated below are based di- 
rectly on the broad principle and they 
indicate how carefu!ly the teacher must 
apply the principle to actual conditions. 
1. Trivial mistakes should be ignored. 
If the teacher falls foul of every petty 
misdemeanor, she cannot then ‘‘play up’’ 
the gross errors. 

2. It is desirable to stress only one 
error atatime. Theteacher should pick 
out the blunders demanding immediate 
attention and concentrate on them until 
she can see results, then turn to another. 
After one has been emphasized, it should 
not be allowed to disappear from mem- 
ory, but should be called back whenever 
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seo ee ee 8. The teacher should not be sucha 





martinet in regard to language correct- 
ness that she drills all the naturalness 
and individuality out of her pupils. There 
should not be so much repression that 
there is depression of spirits and sup- 
pression of speech. Especially is this to 
be avoided with timid pupils; them the 
teacher should suffer to make blunders 
until such time as they can stand criti- 
cism. And in every case the correcting, 
though firm, should be patient, imper- 
sonal, and without ‘‘fussiness.’’ 

4. In general, a child should not be 
halted when going full tilt. The teacher 
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the child’s attention has been frequently 
called, it is well occasionally to check 
him the very instant he offends. He 
must be made conscious of the wrong 
form before there is any hope for him. 
5. Usually the corrections are to be. 
made in a matter-of-course, casual man- 
ner, the mistake pointed out and the 
right word suggested without comment 
or explanation. Most primary pupils 
accept, without question, the teacher’s 
ruling; and the rare child who does not 
can have the violated rule explained to 
him. ‘’ew, indeed, are the facts and 
laws of language that little children need 
to know, or, for that matter, can under- 
stand; they have to learn to speak and 
write by expressional activity—and the 
less aware of rules they are the better. 
The important point is to correct chil- 
dren }as a matter-of-course until they 
speak correctly as a matter-of-course. 
They care little about correctness, as I 
hav@¢ already explained, and it is next to 
impossible to arouse their pride or inter- 
est or their intellect in the matter; we 
must, therefore, without impatience, and 
without pleading or scolding, or chevy- 
ing or special emphasis, correct them 
again and yet again, as a regular part of 
our language training, until their lan- 
guage is automatically correct. 

6. Children may be permitted to cor- 
ect each other. Often asuggestion from 
n equal will prove more efficacious than 

rebuke from a superior. Needless to 

y, there is danger in this; but if the 
feacher herself is diplomatic and watch- 
ful and does not allow the correcting to 
degenerate into personal criticism, it is 
sonte an excellent method. 
ovseanes 7. Language errors are often individ- 
gal; our method of correcting, therefore, 






Christmas (3 
Suggestions .———..—. 


Grape leaves in green gold, grapes fine 
imitation Oriental pearls. Price $4.00 


---for Teacher and Children! 


The Practice of Economy is a patriotic duty this year. 
And shopping with the aid of— 


THE BAIRD-NORTH 1919 CATALOG 

—is choosing a true road to economy! ' 

This Big Book is literally overflowing with thousands of the very 
newest, most desirable Christmas Gift suggestions you could 
possibly find. And they are such useful, practical, eco- 
nomical things, too: 

Be genuinely patriotic this year. Make every 
dollar count. Send for this Christmas Cat- 
alog TODAY—and you’ll still have 
plenty of time in which to order 
and receive your Gifts. 


Shop the Satisfactory, 
Economical 
BAIRD-NORTH WAY 
FREE without obligation 


Direct from Workshop ’ “ast Pi Son agpivery ogg 
You Save One-Third er Jewelry, Novelties and Gifts, 
Tell the Children about it! 2 
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Correct English in Primary Grades| must be individual. If only Johnny 


makes a certain blunder—in spelling, for 
example—, we should correct only John- 
ny, not bother the entire class with what 
they already know. But whena blunder 
—a serious, deep-rooted blunder—is made 
by a considerable number of pupils, we 
may well take it up with the whole class. 
Occasionally even a drill may be justifi- 
able, a brief, animated exercise involving 
repetitions of the correct form. Drills, 
however, should be used sparingly, and 
they should always spring naturally out 
of genuine language activity, not be 
assigned from books or given as unre- 
lated seat work. 

8. Language books in the hands of 
pupils in the primary grades are an 
abomination. ‘The teacher can use them 
to advantage as sources of language ma- 
terial and for some other purposes. But 
language training, to be effective, must 
be done under conditions similar to those 
in life: language must be used as a 
means of expression and communication, 
and the training must be done as the 
language is being used. Exercises drawn 
from books are felt at once to be artifi- 
cial and foreign, and drill-work based up- 
on texts cannot be treated as natural 
language activity. 

9. As most of the language of the 
school and life is spoken, and as most of 
the errors in language are errors in oral 
speech, we should deal very largely in 
the primary grades with the spoken lan- 
guage. Written expression for the pur- 
poses of play or work is not natural to 
little children. Yet we must have some 
written work, even in the lower grades, 
and we must teach correctness in writing 
forms. In general, the easiest approach 








will do well to help the children carry 
over the habits of correctness from their 
talk to their writing. The same prin- 
ciples apply to teaching correctness in 
writing as thcse we have been discussing 
—in fact, I have throughout considered 
the two kinds of language as but slightly 
different modes of expression. 

We have now discussed every phase of 
the subject of language correctness in 
the primary grades: the child’s attitude 
toward correctness, the question of what 
is true correctness, the teacher, and 
finally the method. I am sure I have 
not offered any startlingly new sugges- 
tions, nor any panacea for language dis- 
eases. Training*children to speak cor- 
rectly needs little but patience, industry, 
common sense, recognition of the facts 
of child nature, and then more patience. 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES ON 
HAND 


We have on hand a limited number of 
two of our most popular November issues, 
those of 1915 and 1916, which: vill be sold 
as long as the supply lasts at 20 cents a 
number. Both: ar: brimful of helpful 
Thanksgiving mate. .,:. 

In November, 1915, of particular note 
are: (1) A delightful story to read aloud 
to grades two to five entitled ‘‘The Child 
Passengers on the Mayflower.’’’ (2) 
Full page icture of *‘The Pilgrim Ex- 
iles,’’ by Boughton, and a lesson-talk on 
how to teach the picture, by Fred H. 
Daniels. (8) Handwork consisting of 
vegetables and turkey for place cards or 
ornaments ; sewing cards ; poster t- 
terns of ‘‘John and His Pig;’’ outlines 
of turkey and pumpkin with repeated 
words to cut out and match; outline of 
Old Mother Hubbard. (4) Birthday Story 
of Grace Darling. (5) Six pages of su- 
perb entertainment features. (9) Unu- 
sual and fascinating blackboard borders 
and calendars. 

The table of contents in this issue lists 
41 tiiles. € have not named above a 
tenth of the splendid material, 
November, 1916, issue was the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Number. There are 
100 pages and more than 100 illustrations. 
Among the wealth of material we may 
call attention to the unusually attractive 
Thanksgiving handwork. here is a 
turkey place card for the Thanksgiving 
dinner table and a paper goose to be hung 
as a decorative feature, an outline of 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater, poster 
patterns for a charming Thanksgiv- 
ing scene of a boy and girl preparing 
the Thanksgiving feast, and full sized pat- 
terns for a basket of fruit, to be used 
as a border. 
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Corinne Griffith in, “Who Goes There?”—Vitagraph Picture 
Written by Robt. W. Chambers 

Corinne has the papers but it looks as if she would lose them. Still, Co- 

rinne is plucky, and can be depended upon to use her wits in a tight 


place. In the next scene—but then you'll see what happens yourself. 


Ingram '’s Milkweed Cream 


The flight of time cannot be stayed but Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
will keep you youthful in appearance long after youth has passed. Its 
exclusive therapeutic quality tones up the delicate texture of the skin 
and keeps it in a healthful condition. It clears the tiny pores and 
banishes imperfections. 


Begin the use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream at once. Use it before 
retiring and upon rising in the morning. It is softening as well as 
cleansing. Since 1885 it has been the favorite beauty aid of thousands 
of discriminating women. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 size 


lagiams 
LOUGE 


A complexion powder especiall Just to show a proper glow use a touch of 
distinguished by the fact that Ingram’s Rouge on the cheeks. A safe 
Stays on. Furthermore, a pow- preparation for delicately heightening the 
der of unexcelled delicacy of tex- natural color, The coloring matter is not 
ture and refinement of perfume. absorbed by the'skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Four tints—White, Pink, Flesh “ Solid cake, Three shades—Dark, Light 
and Brunette—50c. and Medium—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO. 
Established 1885 


65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. U.S. A. 
Windsor, Canada 


FACE POWDER 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1917. 





F,. F. INGRAM CO. 


I look upon Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream as a tried and 
true friend. I have used it, 


Y 
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daily for a very long time and 
Iam fully appreciative of the 
great help it has been in keep- 
ing my complexion in good 
condition. It is the fact that 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream is 
distinctly healthful to the skin 
as well as cleansing and soft- 
ening that leads me to pre- 
fer it. 


que See 
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Mail Coupon Today 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 
65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


) 


! I enclose a dime, in return for which please send me 
; your Guest Room Package containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, and Milk 
weed Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Perfume in 
| Guest Room sizes, 
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: «Name. . 


service Mr. 
succeeded 


such a clear, 


the Palmer 


Frederick 


are ‘peculiarly 
are 


Roy Clements, 
Picture Directors’ 
“Everyone who has tried to write or 
“who intends to write for the screen 
should by all means secure the 
Palmer Plan.” 


will send you FREE Mr. Palm- 
ooklet, “The Secret of Success- 
ful Scenario Writing.” 
many pictures and indorsements by 
leading men and women of the film 
pers. and fully explains the Palmer 


of the great star. 

Miss Allen announces that she will 
welcome scenarios written by you if 
these scenarios bear Frederick Palm- 
er’s Official Stamp of Endorsement. 

This Official Stamp is a part of the 
Palmer renders when you 
preparing 
photoplay in the form that makes it 
suitable for production. 

The Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writ- 
ing enables you quickly to master the 
vital rules of plot construction. 
Palmer reveals these secrets to you in 
understandable way that 
you can’t go wrong if you follow the 
simple rules he lays down. 

Miss Allen is only one of the scores 
of, producers, 
stars who have unqualifiedly endorsed 
Plan of Photoplay Writ- 
which is the first scenario insti- 


in 


receive the 


They 


Many of 


now 


Government 


directors, 


our 


Secretary, 
Association, says: 


S Scenario Editor for. Douglas 


Fairbanks, -Miss Ruth S. Allen is 
anxious to receive film stories 
suitable to the peculiar qualifications 


editors and 


support and 


praise of the motion-picture industry. 
Producers Eager for New Ideas 
Producers and directors are hungry 

for’ new story-plots and situations so 

eonstructed that they may be adapted 


to the screen. are eager for 


original stories that will interest you 
and your friends—stories of real life 
and stories of your imagination— 
stories ‘that are a little different from 
the usual run of pictures. You doubt- 
less have many-such screen stories in 
your mind right now. And if you 


only knew how to develop these ideas 
and where jo submit ;them, you could 
supply a part'of the growing demand. 
Palmer—the 
wrote 52° acceptéd’ scenarios ‘in~nine 


man who 


months —created’ this ‘simple plan 
whereby you -may quickly learn: how 
to develop your ideas into workable 
photoplays. His‘ official stamp on 
your story inStres a careful reading 
by producers dnd editors, and helps 
you, gain recognition, no matter where 
S you lite or what your vocation may 
“be. The Palmer Plan includes six 


» months of persenal advisory service. 
A Great New. Field.for Women 


Women enjoy an equal opportunity 
in this fascinating and profitable new 
professjon. 
screen writers. are women, for women 
adapted to the work. 
earning 
yearly: writing photopleys, 
réom for many more. 

Writers, producers and ‘stars have 
welcomed the Palmer Plan, for by its 
. application. the scenarios~ written by 
those hitherto not familiar with stu- 
. dio methods can be standardized. Thus 
writers can now get their 
ideas before those who: are paying 
from $250 -to $2000 for scripts—and 
combing’ the country 


greatest 


thousands 
There is 


for more of 


An opportunity for. patriotic .work 
is now open to creative writers who 
have ideas for films which may be 


pr opaganda. 
Motion 


It contains 


If you have a good idea for a play 
in which you would like to see Doug- 
las Fairbanks or 
appear, send the coupon for the book- 
learn how you can develop 
your ideas into acceptable photoplays. 


————Goupon for Free Booklet 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Suite 591A, 
I. W. Hellman Blig., 


tg ond send 9 without obligation, Mr. Palmer’s 


some other. star 





Los Angeles, California: 


“The Secret of Successful Scenario 


Writing” ro ame ad autograph letters . of 
leading st 
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An Education’ Where Needed 
By C. L. Martzolff 


For some reason we ‘had looked upon 
ge International Harvester Company as 
**bloated octopus,’’ with its radiating 
tentacles stretching out to gather ji in the 
**plain people’’ and devour them? While 
no doubt its.chief purpose is,” naturally, 
to gather .in, yet it performs. ‘aniat 
function equally: 'well—that., ofwhanding 
out. It is theJattér’ feature with’ w, Hep 
this article concerns itself. ‘Theoceds on’ 
for the above change’ of heart. Stculbhed 
recently in an’ Ohio County, Teacher's! In: 
stitute where the wtiter:was one ef} 
lecturers. His colleagtie forthe: week 
was a young woman, a college gradual 
representing the’ Extension , Depamtig Ht 
of the above named ‘‘trust.’”*. 
We listened to. her. devieral leehited 
| saw her demonstrate’the charts, “loge | 
| at the pictures she threw’on the sereay 
'read the bulletins she handed ut 
we were tremendously surprised.. a 
high grade of ititormational matérial 
furnished the American’: people; Lespe:. 
cially the farmers, by this corporation. 

So rapid has been the progress toward 
better farming within recent years that 
our agricultural experts and” expeni- 
menters might cease their investigations 
for a quarter of a century, till the world 
could catch up to them.. We.know enough 
now along these lines that, if our knowl- 
edge were extended and disseminated, 
we could increase the agricultural re- 
sources a hundred per cent in ten ‘years. 
**But, aye, there’s the rub.’ 

The facts are that we to-day. need leas 
new knowledge than we do the. utiliza- 
tion of that we already have within. our 
reach. The greatest educational forcés 
in the near future will be those’ which 
carry to the people ‘that which is.now 
held by the comparatively few.::Talk of 
your monopolies! There has “béen: ‘io 
such monopoly as the educational-.ane. 
The few, only, had it in their possession. 
In spite of our boasted schocl: SYREN, 
with their splendid high schools an arene 
leges, including agricultural and:t siti 
cal institutions; the rank and . file’ of; the 
people cannot keep up. .-This:means our 
educational scheme ‘has - become ‘top 
heavy. “At one‘time we thoaght* the’ be- 
ginning and*end of ,education ‘was - the 
training of fhe intellect dlore, and. those 
lacking this essential qualification were 
considered ‘‘undesirable citizens” in the 
Kingdom of Knowledge. *s All® efforts to 
train them were considered, a waste of 
time. At last some one discovered that 
the Heart and | Hand -might: be. trained 











aeatnin: A man can, be “reckoned as 4 
educated now if he does not know a 
**furrin’’ language or is unlearned in 
‘‘integral calculus.’ 

So for .a long tinte the popular idea 


The higher on ‘the seale, the more 
money-was'spent. Village: -Sehools needed 
to be, better, than rural. schools,. and. gity 


tew. 








‘but all that has been and. all.that is now 


r lives of men and ° 





schools: better than‘ those Leah aa 
High schools received more-s uppert;per 

capita‘than-the elementary;: while sem 
naries, collegés, utiversities an ni- 
cal schools have had: their milligns law 
ished upon them. The. time. is.“about 
here when some of this effort and. some 
of this money must be used to carry out 
to the people the available knowledge, 
so organized that all can assimilate it. 
Because a man has reached the age when 
it is impractical for him to attend an 
educational institution is no. argument 
why his education should be neglected. 
Something must and can yet be done for 
him. The most feasible and practical 
form which this extramural education 
takes is what is known as Educational 
Extension in some of its many forms. 

Numerous colleges and ‘universities, 
including various correspondence schools, 
have successfully attacked the problem, 


being done.is but a drop.iti the bucket in 
comparison with what might and. should 
be accomplished in this field. » Often have 
we wondered why séme millionaite, who 
is casting about for a worthy cause upon 
which to .bestow his millions, does, not 
hit-upon the idea of establishing: an Ex-. 
tension University, whose office it would 
be to popularize and .disseminate —_ 
knowledge as would f»etjon into th 1 
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vester Company set for itself. Abun- 
dant evidence is at hand as to its success. 
The amount of money the Company sets 
aside-annually for this purpose we do 
not know, nor is it essential that we 
should know. Who the head of the De- 
partment is does not matter, for he 
seems to understand his business. ‘‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 
. 1t seems that one of the features of 
‘this “auxiliary organization .is. ‘‘cam- 
paigning. ’», A force.of men and women 
equipped with charts and lantern slides, 
idéscends. upon a .region,. let us say a 
*county, after. a preliminary publicity 
‘cathpaign has stafted things. Meetings 
‘are held, day and night, wherever a suffi- 
cient nujmber of. people can be assembled. 
“Te subjects. cover a wide range, but all 
are pertinent ‘to ,the direct needs of ‘the 
‘people. : They talk about sanitation, bet- 
tér, homes; ‘“swat the fly,”’ soil testing, 
fruit and -vegetable canning, et cetera.: 
*And. above'all they aim to show the peo- 
ple how  to.utilize their environment and 
-make the most out-of it. They attempt 
to: point, out the possibilities of the re- 
‘gion. Frequently it is the man from the 
dutside’ who can the better see things 
which we might use to our advantage. 
Few of us make the most of our sur-, 
roundings’'anyway. We usually wait un: 
til some one comes along and tells us 
what we have failed to see. 

The Harvester Company maintains an- 
other phase of its propaganda through 
the publication of as fine a series of bul- 
letins as can be found anywhere. They 
contain the last word in scientific re- 
search in the subjects they treat. ‘The 
illustrations speak for themselves. The 
‘‘charts’’ shown are especially illumi- 
nating. The language is clear and con- 
cise. A farmer, or a teacher who teaches 
agriculture, possesses a good working 
agricultural library if he has access to a 
complete file of these publications. 
They epitomize the best and most recent 
investigations. and results in farming. 
They should be placed in the library of 
every rural school in the land. Granges 
could do no better service than to aid 
in’ the: distribution of this valuable 
literature. 

To show the scope of the subjects 
treated,. we select at random the follow- 
ing list taken from a file of the publica- 
tions now lying before us; “Serious Loss 
from Hog Cholera Can Be Avoided;’’ 
‘‘Good Home Provides Comfort, Profit 
and Pleasure;’’ “‘Cern is King;’’ ‘‘Weeds 
Mean Waste;’’ *‘Fight the Fly;’’ ‘‘ Di- 
versified Farming for the South ;” ‘* Make 
More from Your Farm Poultry;”’ “Live 
Stock on Every Farm;’’ “Studies in Al- 
falfa;’’ ‘‘Greater Profit from the Oat 
Crop; ’? «The Great Forward Movement 
in ‘Education, ’* “Creeds of Great Busi- 
ness ‘Men;’’ ‘‘The Story of Bread;’’ 
(Fine to use in school.) ‘‘The Story of 
Nodules ;’’ ‘‘ Making Money from Pigs ;’ 
“Cold Pack Canning at Home;’’ ‘‘Seed 
Corn;’’ ‘‘Humus, the Life of the Soil;’’ 
etc., etc. A list of seventeen subjects 
is especially suited to school use. 

We hold no brief for the International 
Harvester Company. Neither are we 
concerned in the motive which . prompts 
the management to conduct this propa- 
ganda. It may mean money in the cof- 
fers’ of the corporation. No doubt it 
does.. It should, at least, if it does not. 
What. we are interested more in is the 
fact that it is being done and that ex- 
ceédingly well; that it is doing good, 
there can be no doubt; that it is being 
done exactly where the country most 
needs it at this particular time is mani- 
fest. In fine, it is a great piece of or- 
ganization and our hats need come off 
to the International Harvester Company. 
For what matters who does it or why. it 
is done? If two blades of grass can be 
made to where there was one be- 
fore, and ple can be made to see: and 
grasp their opportunities as they have 
not always done, then the work of the 
Extension Department of the Harvester 
Company may be classed as a philan- 
thropy. WeAmerican people have not 
‘and do not live up to our opportunities. 
The recognized educational agencies help 
wonderfully, but they are insufficient. 
The task is too great, the field too large, 
the force too inadequate. The Exten- 
sion idea is ‘‘the thing,‘’ and there are 
evidences which indicate that this method 
of education is yet in itsinfancy. Would 
that more commercial organizations 


Teaching a Poem 
(Continued from page 30) 

brother, and they, wére ‘both imprisoned 
for using. disrespectful- language. about 
the prince regent.-, When a. fashionable 
paper’spoke of him. as .‘‘an‘Adonis,’’ the 
Hunts added, ‘‘a fat Adonis of fifty.’ 
Hunt had an easy way of living off ‘his 
friends; he borrowed money and never 
paid it back again. -He was: brizht.and 
witty, and began life ‘with: :plenty of 
friends, but.after'a while pecple lost'their 
respect for him and-when. he died. nobody 
cared. * Most of his works‘are forgotten 
now... He died: when seventy: “four years 
old (Aug. 28, 1859).” y 

3.° Does’ the: author’ & life seérn’ to Be in 
harmony-with’ the: spirit, of thé poem? 

_ 4. Define’phrasing. ” Use, vertical:lines 
to indicate phrasing in lines’ 11, :12, 13, 14. 
2 S enonte' inflections ‘in lines: 6, ", 8, 

6. Distinguish: accent ‘ghil’ ‘einktiathis. 

i emphatic words ‘in: lines 6, 8, 

‘‘Emphasjs 3 in writing is- jeousell by 
ta interrogative or exclamatory ‘ sen- 
tences instead of declarative: sentences; 
(b) direct narration; (c)° unusual order 
of arrangement—inversion, balance and 
antithesis, climax; (d) repetition.’ 
Mazwell and Smith's “Writing in Eng- 
lish,’’ Chapter X. Find three illustra- 
tions of emphasis according to this 
citation. 

8. Select three probable violations in 
reading this poem and tell what devices 
you émploy to overcome the defects. 

Use one sentence to state the 
thought in this poem. Relate this 
thought to an ideal in character and to 
motivation in school spirit. 

10. Describe methods or devices to de- 
velop carrying power of the voice. 


How Young America Helps to 
Win the War 


-(Continued from page 46) 


like that. But Iam going to do my best 
to give you-a few ideas of how I or any- 
body elise might save money for Thrift 
Stamps. 

In the first place Iam going to men- 
tion the articles. we use in the school- 
room. For the last couple of months I 
have used nothing but wrapping paper, 
that is, paper that the groceries’ are 
wrapped in, for my scratch paper; so 
where I formerly bought a new tablet 
every week I now save enough to buy 
one Thrift Stamp a. month on tablets 
alone. 
pencils I never thought of using before. 
As for erasers that I used to pay ten 
cents apiece for, about every two weeks 
or -as often as they disappeared, I just 
do without them entirely. 

Candies, ice cream, chewing gum, pic- 
ture shows, and other useless expenses 
I am going to leave out of my story-al- 
together, ‘because we know that they are 
absolutely unnecessary. 

The next’thing is. about clothes: Of- 
ten when: you“ say to your‘ father: or 
mother that you want a-new. hat, dress, 
or coat;’ just’: think" how’ many Thrift 
Stamps you could buy-with ‘that money, 
and how ‘many soldiérs it-would feed. 

A new dress, hat, or coat wouldn’t be 
nearly as much value to you as the money 
for Thrift Stamps would be to the gov- 
ernment. _If you want to help your gov- 
ernment and help conquer the Huns so 
that there won’t be any more torturing 
of men, women, and children, then when- 
ever you are going to buy something 
useless, just go down town and buy a 
Thrift Stamp. 





When you begin school this year, give 
every boy and girl in your class a fair 
chance to show you what he or she is. 
Do not be prejudiced by the opinions of 
other teachers. You may be able to do 
what other teachers have failed to.do. 
John Brown may have been a ‘‘holy ter- 
ror’’ in a previous grade, That does net 
mean that under your charge he is going 
to be the same. One of the most tanta- 
lizing pupils that: we have ever met was 
entirely changed. by a seventh grade 
teacher. — North American Teacher. 
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Twice the Service 


At Half the Cost 


Half the size of an ordinary upright, and 
weighing about half as much, one of these 
little pianos in a school means more music for 
more rooms than two of the larger, heavier 
instruments. Two small boys can easily 
move the Miessner from room to room--two 
















men can easily carry it up or down stairs. 
The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches 
high. It has a keyboard of full seven octaves 
and a tone as big, full and pure as that 
of any upright or small grand. It costs 
about half as much ‘as the ordinary upright. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“ The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


Every teacher knows that A High Grade Instrument 


a piano is as necessary in a 


to have a piano, and put new life and 
interest into the music period—it also 
makes practical the next step in mu- 


Shipped on Approval 


Furthermore we ship it to you on ap- 
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school room as an organ ina 
church, and this wonderful lit- 
tle instrument makes it possi- 
ble for every school to have 
real singing lessons. 

Its small size enables the 
teacher to look right over the 
top—-see every pupil in the 
room without turning her 


In quality and volume of 
tone, and in rigidity of con- 
struction, the Miessner Piano is the 
equal of any ordinary upright of 
standard make. New ideas in con- 
struction result in considerably les- 
sening the strain and tension and 


thereby lengthening the life of the’ 


instrument. It is in every way a 
strictly high grade instrument, beau- 
tifully finished and handsome and 
artistic in appearance, 


sic education, piano instruction in 
the schools. 


“‘Just the Thing For Many Uses”’ 


The value of the Miessner 


Piano is by no means confined 
to its use in school work. Its light 
weight, small size and low cost 
make it the ideal instrument wher- 
ever good pianos are needed, at low 


proval. You donot pay one penny until 
you have nad ten days to examine it, 
play on it, test its quality and volume of 
tone. If you find it is not all we claim 
for it, ship it back at our expense. Could 
a manufacturer offer more conclusive } 
evidence of his belief in his product? , 

t 
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Ten-Year Guarantee 


under an unconditional ten-year guar- 
antee which gives you absolute assur- 




























head. The pupils can watch 
every expression of her face 
-——follow her lead and catch 
her inspiration as never before. , 


Supervisors Enthusiastic 


Thousands of supervisors 
who have seen and heard the. 
Miessner Piano have expressed their 
enthusiastic appreciation. of what it 
means to music education. 

It is the answer to a real need 
long felt by every teacher and super- 
visor—- the logical solution of 
a problem which has long 
been apparent. Not only 
will it enable every school 


girl got her Miessner. 


Live wire teachers and supervisors have thought 
out many novel and effective ways of raising money 
for the purchase of a Miessner Piano. Our little 
booklet, “Mary Ann Brown Finds a Way,” tells a 
mighty interesting story of how one enterprising 


JACKSON PIANO CO. : 
124 Reed St, MILWAUKEE, WIS. position 


ance of service and satisfaction. 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


It will bring our new booklet, just off the 
press, also full details of our “Factory to 
School-room” plan, and a copy of 
“Mary Ann Brown Finds A Way.” 


cost—in girls’ schools and colleges, 
public halls and auditoriums—in the 
living. room. or in your bedroom. 


‘“*Factory to School-room”’ Plan 


The Miessner Piano is not 
sold through dealers, but on 


Fill out and mail the coupon now— 
you will not be obli- 
gated in any way. 


our ‘Factory to School-room” plan. } 


This enables us to place the instru- 
ment.in your school at 
about half the cost of 
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Excelsior Literature Seriés 


A Lew Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary: cha 





THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of. English 
Some ‘have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in ‘various grades. 


1 Evangéline. -Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction ANA NOLES .....66 cece eeeeeceeeeeee 10c 
‘8 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
PMtTOAUCLION, MOLES, ..d.......eeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 10¢ 


Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, iatroduction,..otes, questions, outlines1 Oc 
Enoch Arden.- Tettnysoh. Biographicalsketcp. 
introduction, notes, outlines and’questions.... c 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, ouflines10c 
Browning's Poems. “Selected poems, with 
+ Motes amd OUMINES 2... 62... ete ee oceee 10c 
13 Werdsworth’s Poems.’ Selected poems with 
introduction, notes aud outlines for study..... 10c 
Sohrab aud Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
RE NI IOG hive orn one Sovccccactencusiovscceree 10c 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for childrén ofthe primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lives, written and oral. work, selected poems, By 
Lillie Faris, Teachers College, Athens, Oliio..10¢ 
19 A’Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 

AEOD WIRE SADLET 2 5 0's do wwnsiges cacccenbeccnavocne 10c¢ 
21. Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 

SAMI: 6 Sob ns odpeahnda¥b 5s. coceess sacecosen 10¢ 
Familiar Legends. Inez N.McFee. A bookof 
old tales retold fur young people............058 10c 
2%. Some Writer Birds, Inez N. Mckee,  Descri/- 

tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....10¢ 
27 Hinwatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
BUA VOCADUIATY....c.cccerncccccisccccccsccsececes ow 
Milten’s Minor Poems, (D’Ailegro, Ii Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas,) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 


S> ~ 
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cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tious for study; comments and vocabulary...10c 
31 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 


of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 


ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and qaestions for study, critical comments 
aud pronouncing VOCabuUIAry..........seseeeees 15ce 
82 Idylis of the King. Same as above, cloth. .35c¢ 


Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliagraphy, making it the 
most complete edition published for-class study. 


& 


ve 


Edited by Hiram kh, W.lsen, State .Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Olio, Thomas C. .Biaisdel), Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages., Paper.......2:....- 20c 
34 Silas Marner, Same as above, cloth..... 35e 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphical sketch, the reign and characternof James 
V from “Tales of a Grandlather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
ORIN, “Bite Koo 00d é 0 vin b's c'0c cowncnsioncdtps sent Ll5c 
36 Lady of the Lake. Same as above, cloth..35c 


37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias, R: Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiarand reverential treat- 


ment of.the ®ible purely ‘from the literary view- 


Published | F A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


point. As the author says: ‘Whatever.one’s at- 
litude toward the Bible, he “never ‘cap havea 
rounded knowledge of the worta’s ‘literature with-: 
out being acquainted with this most phenomenal 
beok.’’ Numerous extracts from thie, Binte text as 
illustration, Instructive and interesting s..’.-.15¢ 
39 The Sketch Book, “By Wasliington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by, Edwaérd.A. Parker, 
eP h.B. Selections from the famous classic, -cover- 
ing’most of the essays used in schoolwork, and 
inc! luding both. Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow:. 216 pages..........0+e.0+ + bbe 
The Sketch Book. Sameas above, cloth..35c 
Julius: Caesar, “Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and quéstions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph. D.; LL: D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
<b nnsy lvania "State Collége. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially agra: for 
schqol Stady...... oda dep Cash alnetbinced h9ehe res | 
42 Jalius Caesar, Same as. above, eloth. ge 
43 Maebeth.. Shakespeare. With. introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thoinas C. Blaisdell, Ph:B:, 
LL.D. Uniform with Nov 4l..c....e.00ee teeed BC! 
44 Macbeth. ‘Same as'above, cloth 
45 Merchant of Venice, “Shakespeare. \ “With in- 
troduction, notes, aid questions’ by: Thomas: C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL:D. Uniform with No. AL. fe 
Merchant of Venice. Sdme.as above, ‘cloth. 35c 
59 Poe's Tales, (Selected. \Withimtroduction ard 
notes by Kdward A, Parker, Ph. B. The seléctions, 
eight in-number, cover the required reading in 
must schools, including Ligeia, The Gola Bug, an@ 
the Descent into the Maelstrom. 176 pages... 15c 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth..........35€ 
61 A Message to Garcia, and other Inspira- 
tionalsteries, Edited, with introductions and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Pbh.B, Elbert Hub- 
bard’s famous story of duty well done is here 
joined with selections from many famous authors, 
to produce a book which: cannot fail to inspire 
young readers to nobler conduct of life........15¢ 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Edited, with in- 
troduction ‘and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President .Pennsylvania, State Col- 
lege, A uthor of “The E xpansiowof the American 
People,’ “The Men Who Made the ‘Nation.”’ etc. 
President Sparks was for ten years a lecturer and 
professor of American History, at the University 
of Chicago, and, among other works, prepared the 
edition of the Lincoln-Dotiglas Debates ‘published 
in 1908 by the Illinois State Historical Society... The 
present Volume gives, practically entire, the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous debates, with 


‘40 
41 








full historical introduction andpinple explanatory 
notes, This will be a valuable book for school use, 
and for students of history....3.... we Tenens e BOC 


64 Lineoln-Deouglas Debates. ‘Same as above, 
COL DINGINE.....00ccccecccccceccescececeees oeeedoe 
The Man Without a Conutry. «Edward Evy- 
erett Hale. With Biographical, sketch,. historical 
introduction and explanatory botes' by: Horace G. 
Brown, ‘Teacher of History and Social, Science, 
State Normal Ncnool, Worcester, Mass........100 


66 The Man Withouta C eatty, . Same asaboeve, 





Cloth DiINdING.....cesceeeess csc ccgeveweces ces c Oe 
Dansville, N.Y. Order From Most, 


Jointly by |] HALL &'McCREARY, :434 So. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Til. Convenient Point 





Through the Camera’ $ Pie: 
We Make a-Specialty of— 













@, The Development of Films. reins 
¢. Making Prints from them -..: « 
¢, Making Photographic Post Cards. 


from any subject by reproducing from the origtinl pup ee: 


C, Making Photographic Enlargements | 


from any size negative. 








AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- ; 


one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one tias to* 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the’ fin- 
The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 


ished pictures. 







shy 


grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequeutly 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 
We possess exce tional facilities for doing all kinds of photo. 


graphic work ina 


rst class manner, 







The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid, 
Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film.. 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film.... 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 


Film Packs (any S1Z€) ....00.000000080C 
Plates (any size) €ach .......0000 5C 





securely ‘wrapped All fine show naroith the se seniors | E 


by parce post, ‘address om ine packages Se 



















Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
a4 136 of i reyes rr or esodbthen 4s 
“4% 4X x or x 920 0eceeee oe 
4x5, 354 15 dGecncee “i Se 
5x7. & 
a eee came 








Post Cards 
Rta ge from Any Phote 
Each Additional acevo Same Wagative eee 
Special Rates on Large Orders 





Enlargements We are Inngemcnts from with the very best facilities for making en- 


wee: 
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any good negative and can 
n almost any size desired. Price 


od orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, ™é. Art Dept, F. A. Owen Pub. Co Dansville, N.Y. 








** You Take the Pictures and We Will De the Rest’’ 









Rural School Language 
(Continued from page 33) 


The recitation period on the second 
day’s study of the rabbit should be oral, 
drawing forth new facts, new words, and 
calling attention to the mistakes made 
in the written work of the day before 
in order to learn how to rectify them. 

If you: think that this work is beyond 
the comprehension of the lower; primary 
grades, you are, in a great measure mis- 
taken in underrating the ‘assimilating 
power of the little people. It is”most 
surprising how much little folk: learn by 
just listening to ‘the older children re- 
cite, especially when, as in'this language 
work, they have ‘an idea of what is be- 
ing .diseussed. And this. listening is 
vastly better for them than ‘the ordinary 
five or ten minute recitation of their 
own: particular grade; followed by-dis- 
missal with no instructive seat work 
assignment, as is too often the case in 
‘the one-room school. One of the strong 
‘arguments in favor of this combination 
of classes is that, through-the variety of 
interest and occupation provided, the 
little children are enabled, without fa- 
tigue or strain, to pursue a line of 
thought for a longer time than is possi- 
ble by the old method, in single grades. 

At the close of the second day’s oral 
recitation, I distribute-to all, new com- 
position books with stiff board covers, 
well, made, and strong enough to stand 
usage. We buy these books with our 
school supplies; if your'supply does not 
include such books, a good plan is to use 
some of the proceeds from a school en- 
‘tertainment; .or, if the children buy 
their own, it is well to have each child 
bring his money to you; by purchasing 
in dozen.lots a discount is obtained; then 
too, there is the,advantage of having all 
the books alike—usually. - We found this 
impossible, as is shown in Plate V. The 
covers on these books are black. The 
upper one in the illustration was neatly 
covered with blue paper, and the word 
‘*Animals’’ printed on it as the title. 
‘The picture of the giraffes, cut from an 
old picture book, completed the cover. 

’ The book shown-below bore simply the 
cut-out picture of a kitten, but the owner 
liked it. The teacher, of course, saw to 
it that paste, pictures (and a few ideas), 
were.on hand preparatory to seat work 
for the second day. She made a feature 
‘of the tutting-out of the pictures at the 
desks, every child doing his own. 

From. now on.all written work was 


i ‘dorie in the books, . 


“At the third-recitation, the class dis- 


: ‘cussed what .was:most‘appropriate to put’ 
-|-itito the béoks. .” 


“The. first-two grades could use the ani- 
imal: picture; but. their work. must. be 
copiédsfrom the..boar'd, the . short sen- 


| tences’having been dictated by them: to’ 


the téacher‘orally in class. 

Grade ‘thtéé ‘filled in the. blanks. as 
‘shown ‘in ‘Plate. III, and in. the lower. 
‘book’ ‘iilustrated in Plate V. 

Grades: four’ and five could do original: 


JJsvorl. is 4 


‘The, ‘opén “book in the upper part of 
Plate Visa photograph of a book be- 
‘longing ‘to .a-sixth grade pupil, and the 
work is ‘entirely original; only two of 
the six pages of the composition are 
shown, however. 

One must be thoughtful in the presen- 
tation of this work, not to let it drag, 
and yet go slowly enough to get each 
important detail. Instructions given at 
the close of each oral recitation must be 
definite, and the class should not be dis- 
missed until the teacher is certain that 
each child understands the instruction 
given. 

If there is a tendency on the part of 
the fifth and sixth grades to feel that 
they are being belittled by reciting with 
primary children, the wise teacher will 
carefully explain to them the advan- 
tages of the longer recitation period, 
and lead them to understand how much 
they are helping the younger ones by 
just allowing them to listen to the new 
swords and'new ideas which their more 


|} mature minds ‘bring to class daily, em- 


phasizing the fact that though the oral 
recitation, is general, the written work 
mh goa and meets the need of each 
+4 

It has not been our good fortune to 
find. a poem suitable for memorizing in 
tion. with the study of each ani- 





have not “failed to’ find a-suitable pitas | 
paragraph which. we memorized verba- ~ 
tim for. the beauty of both thoushe: and 
language. 

This study of language through. the 
medium of natural; history has met with 
great favor and has-aroused the keenest 
interest in the homes of the pupils. One 
‘‘shut-in’’ has taken. up the work with 
us, his niece carrying the’ hectographed 
outlines to him, and repeating the work 
day: by day, as she learned ‘it. . His book 
compares -favorably -with: any~ in. the 
school, and ‘the: work has provided him 
hours of entertainment and ‘pleasant 
oceupation. 

The writing «of. the compositions in 
books which the‘‘pupils :may: keep ‘has 
been one of the best incentives to do not 
only good work but to strive to nfake 
their best even better,-since any child 
desires appreciation from the: home yeo- 
ple-and wishes to.avoid adverse criticism. 

Further than that; instead .of a; little 
of this and alittle of that, all: ‘unrelated 
subjects .used in, an endéayor.‘to teach 
language,we-.have f6llowed one true, 
living, interesting-line of ‘thought, keep- 
ing in mind at-all times,the underlying 
principles of both oral and written com- 
position, so that the results sought, 
namely, freedom and fluency of speech, a 
constantly increasing vocabulary, perfec- 
tion of spelling, and the ability to give to 
others the knowledge gained through the 
agency of pen and paper, have been fairly 
well attained by our pupils by the time 
they reach grade seven and enter upon 
the study of grammar. 





Red Cross Acrostic 
(Continued from page 55) 


O is for Onward— 
The upward way 

That will lead the people 
To a better day. 


S is for Sailors. 
On the blue sea 

They are giving their lives 
For you and-me. 


S is for Soldiers 
Marching away 

With banners and singing 
To join the, fray. ~ 


Y is for Youngsters— : 
The. children small -- ais ee 
Who give their bright pennies 
To answer the call. 


O is for Officer— 
The, man who leads : 
Our soldiers and sailors . 
In their brave: deeds. 


are ert 





U is for Union— 36 vs 

~The help we’gain: 4. s?" 
LL By standing. together... ¢!: be 
oso “With? might and main; a 
“9 S.i8 for: Saving—. Aiea 
“The things we spare’ ~> '. 
For the cold. and starving.” ~j! 
"Way ‘Over’ There. eh te 
Ee is for Earnest: * we 


> We will-be true: : : 
To the flag.in ‘all: tinge 
We try to.do.: - 


E is for Eagle 
Perched safe above 

The Star-Spangled Banner 
We dearly love. 





Conservation of Thrift 


The present conservation program is 
engendering habits and ideals of thrift 
that are of inestimable value. The em- 
phasis has been greatest upon food con- 
servation, but it should be extended to 
include clothing, shoes, paper, coal, and 
time. 

But there are other values which the 
intermediate grades may derive from 
the conservation program. The geogra- 
phy of the fourth grade usually gives an 
introduction to the whole world, and that 
of the fifth grade deals with the United 
States, with an industrial emphasis or 
approach in each case. Practically all of 
this work may grow out of the interest 
in conservation. In addition there -is 
necessitated much parallel work in com-. 
position and. arithmetic, history and 
civics, industrial arts, and home making. 
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We Ship This Brand New Oliver to You for Five Days Free Trial. 
No Agents Will Cail. 
The Most Wonderful Offer Ever Made. 


Money Down—No Bank Deposit. 
Salesman and Save $51. 








Be Your Own 


This is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made to teachers. 
And it comes from The Oliver Typewriter Company itself—the foremost maker. 


Here is our plan. 


We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 


manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. Don’t send a dollar—no, 


not one penny. f : 
new, latest model Oliver Nine. 
This is an absolutely free trial. 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’”’ 
trust them. 


want it, send it back. We even refund transportation charges. 





Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand 
Try it for five days as if it were your own. 

You are the sole judge. 
to this offer! 
If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $49 at the rate of $3.00 per month: 


No. one will influence you. . The Oliver 
We know’ teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we 
If you don’t 
You cannot lose a cent. 


Learn a © 
At Home. . 


This Oliver Nine gives you’ Can épportenity to 
become an expert typist at home. It saves: you 
the cost of a course at a business college. 


With the Oliver, typewriting is easier to learn.: 
We include free, on request, the famous Van Sant 
system of touch typewriting. .A similar course 
would cost you $40 at a business college. With 
this easy method, you can become very, proficient 
and attain a better paying position. 


There is more demand for - typists: than -ever 
before and at better salaries. Our own govern- 
ment is calling for thousands of typists. 

Expert typists are more and more; taking -die- 
tation from commercial phonographs. ‘ith your 
training, you can secure’ more than .dn-.ordinary 
position. Your education, combined .with: this 
training, opens up unlimited epentisiee in ‘the 
business world. 


No 


NORMAL INSTRUCT OR AND: PRIMARY PLANS 
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Over 600,000 Sold 


This is the famous. Oliver used.by.. all the 
big‘concerns. It was formerly priced at $100. 
Then-we did away with wasteful. salesmen: and 
agents, : expensive offices and costly sales meth- 
ods.. We substituted ‘our new direct-from-the- 
factory plan and saved the $51. ‘ It goes to you. 
So the price for the. identical. $100 Oliver is 
now $49.. ‘_We-undersell the’world. All because 
of our. tremendous preduction, . factory-to-con- 
sumer plan and smal! profits. 

This is not a second hand nor rebuilt Oliver. 
Don’t let any one mislead you! You cannot 
equal this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A 
price plan for all, for you, 
gest concerns. 


square deal, one- 
as well as-the big- 








Only $3.00 Per Month For Teachers 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified construction is the secret of Oliver 
lifetime durability... The Oliver has 2000 fewer 
parts than other standard typewriters. You can 
always depend on your Oliver. Don't buy until 


-you’ve tried an Oliver. And when you buy an Oliver 


you buy all typewriter—none of your money goes to 
middlemen, salesmen, agents, traveling expenses, 
10 cent cigars, agents’ uncollectable bills, etc. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


Don’t Wait. 


Mail the coupon today for your. ‘free trial 


_Oliver. Note in the coupon that yoy are not under 


the slightest obligation to, buy. 

Or, if you want. to. know more about the 
Oliver, check the coupon for our frée book, ‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Redson. and the 
Remedy,’’ and our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
It tells how your dollar does double, duty. 

But whatever you do,. don't. pass*this great 
offer until you’ve. clipped out ‘the coupon. With 
the increased cost of labor and’ material we may 
not be able to repeat this offer, 80, act today. 


- The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


1408 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., — Tk. 


This Coupon Saves You Soi 


Hurry! 


Don’t wait! Clip and fill 


out this great free coupon now. It 


is worth $51 to you. 
advance. 





Prices may 
Act To-day. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1408 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, IIL. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point i8...cc6cccessscsccescccccnscccececececeeebes | 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 

pense at the end of five days. | 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me yeur 
book—““The High Cost of Typewriters—the Reason and 
the Remedy,”’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 








Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold geo Ai 72 years of 
d for many 








i a} 
oe is chair, was rid 
ying horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. We have succ ly * 
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treated more than 30,000 cases the past | 


30 Days’ Tri 
ays Trial 
hs will prove its value in 
lur-own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac 
fase! our offer.. The photographs 
show how light,-cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
lo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
torturous 
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scribe the case 
in giving you 
ormatior at onoe 


PHILO BURT MFG,CO, 
757 10dd Fellows*Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 






















Instant BunionRelief 
Frove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
a) try it to yow as I have done for over 

\ others in the last six months, 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
free. I don’t care how many so-called 


cures, or shields ¥ ee you «od tried 
without success—1 don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I pave such 
absolut« confidence in it that § am go- 
-- = ‘send it to -- 

FREE. It is < wonderful yct simple 
e remedy which relieves you al- 
ost instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion an us the 
ugly deformity dissappears —all this 
you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfoot will es sent you 

promptly _—_— sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 3536 W.26thSt. Chicago 
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imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a f ather Should Have. 
Knowledge a father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Kavvlege Mother Shoo ve, 
: ge a Moll jave. 
= H near Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpai Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The,most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. 632 

page book, well printed, substan- ce. 
tially bound, tredting of the Life = 
after Death, sent without further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of Sc. Write for complete 
list of publications. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 722, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


ia ee Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

MEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

: DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray 8t., N. Y¥. City 


ge—-F INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 

100 invitations or announcements 

Weddings :: My two sets of envelopes, for 
). 50 for $2.75, 25 for $2.25. 

Car main cose for 75 cents. 60 Tor'8) conte’ 


Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c. 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P. 0. order to ¢over cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


FP. A. Owen Publishing Co., ‘Dansville, N. Y. 


























































EVV RITE NEWS ITEMS 


The Garbage Man 
By Frances F. Langley 


(An original hygiene s used success- 
fully in the first three 8 by a teach- 
er in the Cleveland publio schools.) 


T was schooltime. Robert stood with 
his strapped books dangling from his 
hand. ‘‘Good-by, mother,’’ he said, as 

he opened the door. 

‘*Good-by, son,’’ called his mother. from 
the kitchen, And, ‘‘Oh, Robert,’’ she 
called as she heard the door slam, ‘‘did 
you remember to clean’ your teeth?”’ 
But Robert was racing” ‘down the. street 
to school. 

‘Oh, dear,’’ sighed Mrs. Young, as she 

shut the door, and returned to her work. 
‘*Will that child ever remember ‘to clean 
his teeth? It’s the same thing over and 
over every morning.’’ And. so it was. 
Robert went to school every morning 
without cleaning his teeth. 

It was evening. Robert sat in a big 
rocking-chair by the grate fire, reading 
a story book. It was growing almost too 
dark to see, so he shut the book, leaned 
back in the chair, and was soon alseep. 

in a moment he found himself walking 
in a strange field. Everything was still 
about him, and not a person could he 
see. ‘‘Oh, where can I be?’’ said Robert. 
‘*I am surely lost!’’ Still, he walked on 
and on. In the distance he saw two 
large posts, then he knew he must be 
nearing home. But as he came nearer 
he saw a high gateway, and over the gate 
in large letters was printed ‘*TEETH- 
LAND.’”’ ‘‘Teethland!’’ said Robert, 
‘‘why, I have never heard of that town 
before! I must see what is inside.’’ 
With this he opened the gate and went 
inside. What do you think he saw? 
There were long, wide streets with the 
queerest little houses oneachside. And 
there were people walking up and down 
the streets, but they were the queerest 
kind of people!’’ ‘‘Who can they be?’’ 
thought Robert. ‘‘ Instead of bodies like 
ours, there are teeth; they even have 
teeth for their hands and feet.’’ 

Robert was frightened of these people, 
but he bravely went up to one of the tiny 
houses, knocked on the door, and inquired 
the way home. They could not teil him, 
for they had never heard of the place. 
Indeed, they seemed surprised to see 
him. In a few minutes he heard a shrill 





| thestrangest personcoming! This being 
| was not like the other people in Teeth- 
| land, nor was it like his ownself. Asit 


X OLOGY | 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. 8 


man,’’ replied the garbage man, “but 
have n’ t you a garbage man like mé.in 
your own home?’’ 


whistle. Looking up the street, he saw 


came nearer he saw that it had a large 
tooth-paste tube for its body and long 
toothbrushes for its hands and feet. 

‘‘Who is this strange person coming?’’ 
he asked of a little Teeth boy standing 
near by. ‘‘Oh, that is our garbage man,’’ 
replied the boy. ‘‘Garbage man!’’ ex- 
claimed Robert, ‘‘I never saw a garbage 
man like that before.’’ 

‘Oh, didn’t you?’’ said the boy; 
‘*that ’s queer.’’ But now the garbage 
man was in front of Robert. ‘‘Why, 
hello, son,’’ he exclaimed, as he. saw 
Robert, ‘‘what are you doing here?’’ 

‘*l don’t know,’’ answered Robert. ‘<I 
don’t know how I came here, and I can’t 
find my way home.’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the garbage man, 
‘‘would you like to take a trip around 
the town with me?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Robert, too frightened to 
know what to say. 

**Come then,’’ he said; and up one 
street and down another they went, the 
garbage man stopping at each house and 
carefully emptying the tiny pails. At 
last they came to a large stone where 
they sat down to rest. 

**I do think you ’re such a funny gar- 
bage man,’’ said Robert. 

‘*Why do you think that?’’ said the 
garbage man. 

*‘Because our garbage man comes 
around witha horse and wagon to empty 
our garbage pails,’’ said Robert. 

“Oh, yes, I know about that kind of a 


“‘Why,— not that I know.of,’’ said. 
Robert. 
““You haven’t!’’ exclaimed the. gar- 
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“FOR MEMORY'S GARDEN” 
‘The Best Memory Gem Book Published 
For Grade Schools aD. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY. LUCIA MAY WIANT 
Supervisor of Expression, Dayton; Ohio, Public Schools 


Ore unique book is intended to instill in the minds and 








hearts of boys and girls the honoring. of parents, love of 

country, truthfulness, honesty.and cheerfulness,: together 
with all moral attributes and other qualities that go to make the 
strong, well poised character. 

There is nothing that: brings more pleasure, and at. the same 
time more culture and refinement to pupils, or, indeed, to maturer 
minds, than the committing to memory of terse, beautiful thoughts 
of the world’s most helpful thinkers. These thoughts linger long 
in our minds and even in the busiest life, recur again and again, 
helping to solve the every-day problems that confront us all: 

‘*For Memory's Garden’’. contains a wealth of the choicest 
gems of thought of’all ages, arranged in such a way that they can 
be most easily memorized by children. There are forty selections 
for each grade from the first to the eighth, one for each week of the 
school year, making a total of 320 selections in all. The selections 
provided for each grade are numbered from one to forty and are 
so arranged that the same numbered selections in the various 
grades are appropriate to the same period of the year or the same 
special days celebrated in theschoolroom. For instance, selection 
number five in each grade is appropriate to Autumn, number ten 
to Thanksgiving, number fifteen to Christmas, etc 

The value and usefulness of this book will be readily appar- 
ent to teachers. It is endorsed and recommended by many lead- 
ing educators. The memorizing of the selections coritained in this 
book will not only prove an enjoyable task.to your pupils but it 
will contribute to a very large degree in the development of their 
characters and will make their whole lives brighter and better. 


The price is 35 cents per copy. In lots of fifty, 
30 cents per copy. In lots of twenty-five, 27 
cents per copy. Remit by P.O. Money Order  ~* 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N., Y. 
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es and Plays for the little people. 


Pupils and Advanced Grades, 
and F Plays. Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of selections for little wolke % 
bright and natural, and will be a joy to.tiny .reciters, ' Very little ~ 
of the material has ever before been published in book form. There are dignified. entire 
Among the plays included in the Flag Day division is an excellent drama-~- 
ny panei pa prO- 


The recitations and dialogues are 


for .the higher grades, 
tization of “The Man without a Country,”’ which should be a striking number on a’ 
gram and especially on one’given for the benefit of the War Relief organizations. ’, 


LF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y.. 
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Two New Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recitation book which was 
made up of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest ’Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,”’ would you not 
copy? Our new book belonging to the famous * 


30 Cents. - 





Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of 
the contents may be used in any patriotic program, and many selections may very 


a program given for the benefit of the Red Cross. The contents. include 
Quotations, Verses for Fam: Tunes; Drills, Dialogu 
































opular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 
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ten to buy a 
“Pieces and Plays” series will delight teachers of 
primary grades, The collection of recitations has beén years in the making and consists of the 

‘cutest,’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
This book is just the one to turn to when you are looking 
for a “piece” or a “‘play’”’ for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any.of. the many 


social be oer that are scattered through a school year. It is a dependable book for all times, 
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Every piece in ‘‘Popular Recitations’’ is a star piece, and 
has been tested and proved by noted readers. The **Talks’’ 
accompanying each selection are written in clear, concise 
style, Instruction is given almost line by line, word by word; no pause, 

ture or inflection too trivial for notice. They furnish a complete guide. 

‘or rendering the selections given and are equally valuable tothe student for 
self-study or the teacher forinstruction. Students of Elocution willalso find 
them invaluable. Included in the collection are several songs arrangéd for 
aueaen re weal with gen proms A for their production. These pantomimes _ 
roperly p ‘eatures wherever used, and: thetr i introduc. © 

tion in a work of this 5 charncasesett be widely appreciated and made use of. - 


The Following re dhe, pelpetiods int Shes aeteuns : 


Thee . ieie -hoemggre ae ; Flash—The detge os om ae 
My Last Glass; ‘Order for a Picture; Independence 
Burn a Heap; Toa A hag Jerry; Jevas Lover of ; *goul sr gun 


Ride of Jennie McNeal; Should the-S; of Mortal Be 
— Rabe Ps doh Maynard On 
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The Star Vibrator is a most convenient and 
valuable aid to me in , herve my skin and 


complexion in a heal. 
ful area - WY ito _. 
A Good Complexion is Normal 


A Poor Complexion is Abnormal 
resulting from congested pores, blackheads and 
eruptions, lack of blood circulation, sallowness 
_and lack of.color, an excess soggy flesh or 
deficit wr? inkles of tissue. Surface treatments of 
ointments, creams, etc. alone cannot correct this 
abnormal condition. Exercise thru vibration and 
massage goes below the surface. stumulates the 
blood flow and results are natural and permanent, 
At last a practical bi agama is 
offered ak a reasonable price $5 00 
guaranteed to equal in results any vibrator on the 
market regardless of price. 
Try it 10 days--money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. 
Send check or money-order. 
Workmanship and durability 
absolutely guaranteed. Fin- Oo 
ished in pure white enamel 
avith white cord--in keeping 
\ith modern dressing ta- 
ble fittings. All Attach- 
ments complete--no 
extras to buy. 
DEALERS -- Write 
for special 
proposition. 


7B RAiL_RoaD SQUARE 
+s ORRINGTON, CONN, 














Thwart the Germ 


| When the blood is pure and the Fj 
body well nourished, germs do 
4} not constitute-an alarming 

‘factor, for germs do not thrive 
in pure. blood. The danger 
point is reached when.the bars 
off Tesistance are let down and 
‘the; ‘safe-guard is 


ScoTT's EMULSION’ 


ete in: ‘tonic-food: properties |. 
that: enter readily ,into the” 
sblood, -carrying : with ‘them 
elements that strengthen 
the whole'system. 
Thwart the power of the 

germ with Scott’s: Emalsion. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 

































A New Book That Shows 
Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of a compact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


‘This wonderfullittle book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in'speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times. AJ) this matter is arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
loca’ in an instant. Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting Mead gas more pretentious works, 
it will come as a godsend. To the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, etc., 
it will prove an invaluable aid. Withit in your pocket 
ad avoid all the mistakes in speaking or 





Cloth, iM x 3 inches, 40 cents: Full Leather, 75 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additi ional. 


F.A,OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 
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bage man. ‘“‘Why, child, open your 
mouth.’’ Robert timidly opened his 
mouth. The garbage man took one look 
and with a shrill voice cried, ‘‘Oh, my! 
your garbage man must be dead! Your 
garbage pails are full and overflowing! 
Oh! oh!.oh!’’ And indeed they were, 
for you remember that Robert never 
cleaned his teeth. But Robert was so 
frightened at the shrill voice of the gar- 
bage man that hejumped up and ran down 
the street, crying. In a minute he was 
back in the meadow again, but so tired 
that he sat down on the stump of a tree 
and began to sob and call for his mother. 

But who was that calling, ‘‘Robert! 
Robert! Wake up! You must have 
been dreaming.’’ 

**Oh, mother,’’ called Robert, as he 
recognized her voice, ‘‘where 1s my gar- 
bage man? Get him quick.”’ 

**Why, Robert, what are you talking 
about? You must have been dreaming,’’ 
said hismother. But Robert jumped out 
of the chair, rushed to the cupboard, took 
down from the shelf his tooth paste and 
brush, and quickly emptied the tiny 
garbage pails between his teeth. Every 
morning and evening afterward the gar- 
bage man could be seen hard at. work. 


Why the War Should Be Taught 
In the Schools 


Many excellent reasons.exist for ask- 
ing teachers and pupils, heavily burdened 
though they are, to give some time each 
week to. the formal study of the: war. 
The best-of these, perhaps, is: that in 
some way it is sure to come in, and that 
the study of it should be organized in 
such a way as to make it educationally 
valuable, 

The war is the biggest and most im- 
portant happening in history.. It is the 
war of every boy and girl as well as of 
every adult in the United States, and its 
issues will affect the destinies even of 
the unborn. Scarcely a child can be 
found in the schools who, does not have 
a member of his family or other relative 
bearing armsin the contest. In the food 
that we eat, the clothing we wear,.the 
heating of our houses, the amusements 
we indulge in, ‘and our'traveling to: and 
fro we feel its actual presence: The 
war is in the atmosphere which’ the child, 
breathes, and ‘it already plays a lange 
part in his school life.’ 

Just because of this fact, therefore; ; it 
is important that the war-should reaetve 
systematic treatment in the schools.  - 
is still desirable that’ we be: able to’ site 

‘a reason for the faith that is:in us,’ 


of the war. 
merely stimulate’.the. Patriotism: of-the 


; child and aid the various’ war services+; >: 


imposed upon the schools. It will react 
a sound civilian morale. 
schools are the most important agency 
we have in advancing the cause of democ- 
racy. They are also the institution in 
whose guidance our people instinctively 
have most implicit confidence. 

There is a story told of a Chicago im- 
migrant mother, suspicious and distrust- 
ful, who when asked to sign a food pledge 
eard said: ‘‘I sign nodings, my man he 
say I sign nodings;’’ and slammed the 
door in the face of the distributor of the 
cards.. But when ‘her little daughter 
brought the same card from: school’ and 
said, ‘‘But, Mamma, my teacher says it 
is all right;’’ the mother replied: ‘Vell, 


I sign.”’ 

Through the interest aroused: by the 
study of the war, many of the regular 
studies of the school course can’ be 
strengthened and enriched. In the case 
of history, civics, and geugraphy this re- 
lationship is evident. The new duties 
the war imposes may be made to stimi- 
late the teaching of language, arithme- 
tic, domestic science, drawing, music, 
and practically every. other subject of 
the school curriculum. 


WAR OPENS 30,000 — 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


’ Allteachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pa. 

Those interested should onde “gag to Franklin 
for schedule 
11 examination dates ‘aud laces and, large 





showing a 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and, 
giving many sample examination questions, whieh 





will be sent free of charge, 
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and the child should, have presented. ‘ip: S 
him clearly but simply. Causes:and aime, 
Such’ teaching | will* ‘pot|.. 


Writ at Poems; Plays. ¢te/ nro ed for pr 
ers Weation. Uterary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 


upon the homes, and powerfully. promete , "ay 
Our’ purblic:|: 


if your teacher says it is all right, then-| - 














tre «tae Dorothy Won’t Care 

For two days Dorothy’s class has been experimenting with Jell-O, and 
she has ‘become so much interested that in her dream she beholds a great dish 
of Orange Jell-O borne by fairies dainty as any butterfly. It glistens and 
sparkles*through its amber and golden depths, and the fairy trio in: lullaby 
‘“‘When you wake we'll fly away.” 


voices, sing, 
She can make as good a dish of Jell-O as 


But Dorothy will not care. 
any: vfaity, for teacher has shown her how. 

-Feachers will be particularly interested in the new-style whipped Jell-O 
dishes: 
.-s: Bawarian creams, snow puddings, rice and fruit compotes and other ‘rice 
dishes are made in perfection by using whipped Jell-O. Directions for -whip- 
ping: Jell-O in the easiest way, as well as for making up all sorts of Jell-O 
dishes -are given in the latest Jell-O Book, a copy of which will be sent® free 
to. any ‘teacher who will send us her name and address. 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Each in a separate package and sold by all 


; Jell- Osis put up in six pure fruit flavors : 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
mrocers, 2 packages for 25 cents. 

“4. / THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
nes Me i ok Le Roy, N. Y.. 
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=xamine It! -Freel 


. a Then — you'll be ‘cotivinced, as. 100,000 
other teachers have been. 


: “101 BEST SONGS” 


has sold itself—over 3,000,000 copies— to 
teachers everywhere, because it is the most 
effective collection ever put int» one book, 


Songs for every purpose—a. third of them 
new. It is an old friend with 

new features, An immense TEACHERS 
help in teaching school music Send for Free 
and a splendid selection for special Sample Copy 
occasions and celebrations. -Today! 


@ Wonder at Ee “i9i Famous Poems” 


—The Best Poetry for Schools 
5 cents each in 100 lots, 


four weed B aad poems fr Liermare, and 
nglish, for Recitatio 
£ oO. b. Chica go. $1. 00 per A handy volume, very, conminte, with ‘photos 
; d ozen, prepai ea I ass th an of each author, Prose Supplement, etc. Worth 
‘-. 12 at 10-cents each, pre- 
. paid (NO Free Samples) 
» naa empires edeemster ge ye 


several times the price. 
‘THE CABLE CoO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 





15c per copy, prepaid, in any quantity 
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ues, Plays, Dri 


For November and December Entertainments 


Christmas Dream, A. Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose childrenin new rhymes and clever 
antics. Requirements easy. 5 boys,.5 girls. 15cents. 
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| Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


aang 














By Clara 


All the Holidays. 
The 


J. Denton. Forall grades, 





book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays. and 31 recita- aera at Sante Cleat it Gaptill. ag ed 
tions for the following: New ; mermcron prea? 7OunS pew sahd, poe ne Bo eaner ahd cael 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 








Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. the wonders of hisland, Full of the liveliest hap- 


Valentine's, Washington’s Birth- 
School Childr ting occurences. Will prove 
ait pe ‘van STemoriel For All Ages of I I en Thanksgiving Day ayes eee lg maletid female chaacets, cts, 
Ol ’ Fou : 5 . Various figures 
Pay, Sea ae atta The book is'made up as follows: =e | | Carishnas, Sear March enon ari eperoly 








July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, The material is all new— 
some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 


brilliant. . For 16 or 24girls. Easy to give,. pictur- 
esque in effect. Diagrams and full explanations 
given. Exceedingly effective in execution ; sure to 
delight. .. 15cents. 


Part I1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. 
Part VI—Stories, 
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Part Il—Recitations for Older Pu; 


Bart 1—Recitations for Primary ve | 
Part IH—Acrostics. 














used by special arrangement, + a ss . 

and adapted by the. author. The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever 5 Christmas Surprise Drill—By Hardee Wibar. A 
10 boyes, Making the ‘pest of assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and : even number of children. 15 cents. 

Things, for 6 girls and 5 boys; older pupils including all the old favorites and many male Christmas Joke, A. ey _Bilzabeth . F. aap A 


new poems. The dialogues and plays are bright and 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- ; 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there | 
is an abundance of material for very small children. 

Pratanet sony By | OS REY Oe E 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Tongues in Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 
children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 
Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 30 cents. 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America's fore- 
most writers of School Plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogues for every grade. nts. 

Best Drili Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 


given by children, or as a burlesque by we 
people. Santa trims a Christmas tree for Mother 
Goose’s children, and Jack changes the labels. The 
result isindescribably funny. ‘he entire play is in 
rhyme of thecatchiest sort, The humor is intense, 
Every momentisaclimax. 25 cents. 

Drills and [Marches, Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variety 





























the most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play with Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 














Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


and effectiveness of this practical book : Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteen girls ; Waiter Drill, for eight 
girls ; Doll Drill, for any number of little girls; Lede 


o’lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; ys ° 

Eastern Band j Flamer alphabet; Upside Down ; Comptia ly Gonna 8. Facun Fppbrarine Dell Se asin Mukahe ieee: 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; ern Wood- ; ; 

ay 5 eae — ; : oose Medley; Dai 

pe oe Sg Bg eb nanebap For All-Ages of School Children Paid’s Dill; New Fan Dill? Burlesque Fan Drill 
Minstrel’s March and Uncle Sam’s Party. 30 rok CHRISTMAS DAYS i : (boys); Lily March and Song. 90) cents.” 

Minst ch and Uncle Sam’s Party The book is made up as follows: Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises. Setgiued rete 

ions, sOiigs, class ex , parate 


Bethichem Babe, The. A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo or chorus, 25 cents. 
Child’s Own Speaker. 
A book for children of six. This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. Mostofthem have been written specially 


By E, C. and L. J. Rook, | 





Part I—Recitations for Prim: 
Part ll—Recitations for ney 
‘art 


Grades. | Part Ill—Acrostics. 
aa Part 1V-—Verses for Familiar Tunes, 
V—Dialogues and Plays. 


_ A Collection of more than One Hundred Recitations 
and Songs, and many Dialogues and Plays. The Finest 


gram for each grade. 15 cents. : 
Good Things for Christmas. . By Marie Irish.' The 
book is filled: with new and original material for 
Christmas, suitable for all ages. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best Christmas Entertainment Books on 
the market. It contains 29 exceedingly clever Reci- 
tationsand Monologues, and 22 Exercises, Dialogues, 


f Ss bouk sg > quite i 2 i i i 

their arrangement. "The sunjects are such ss de- | Assemblage of Christmas Material Ever Put into Book + | Dritis, tableaux, and scenic Readings. “One piece, 

light the infantile mind.and the Janguage, while | Fo : eer recitation, be ade. four-line verse for a ‘The Coming, of Santa Claus,” is worth the price 

thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such | ti ot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to reci is of the book. cents, 

pieces have been used as contain some thought | agforth-while piece ent will delight Apu Eade ee Pa a pei The: — 
. ogues : 8g > han 


worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espec- 
ially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, 
Bertha E. Bush, Mary Baily and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve oz six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 

















is that many of them inc 
may be u 





ion of this 


d favorites are here, many seldom found in a collec- 


sort, and others written especially for this 


book. The great feature of the dialogues and plays 
e a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic that they 


sed with a small or large number in the cast. A 
in which all the pupils may take some part, but this collection will solve her problem in 


A teacher often is perplexed to find a play 
that respect. 





giving Dream, A Different Point of View, by E. M, 
Guptill; In Sixteen Hundred and bei decv Mgnt 
Clara Denton; Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils, by .H. 
C. Eldridge; Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
H. C._ Eldridge. Exercises. and Drills: The 
Jolly Poppercorns, by.Harrfette Wilbur. Seven 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, by 
Clara J. Dentdén, Also an abundance of good songs 


casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. and recitations. 25 cents: ~~~ 
Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is ‘‘Help-U’’ Christmas Collection—Contains Dia- 
made up largely of pieces written especially for logues: The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, Grandpa’s 
Xmas Stocking, Santa’s Stowaways, Santa Claus Jr., 


schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
It embraces many adapted for 
These have all been tried 


good qualities. 
special days and seasons, 
and proved good. 25c. 
Christmas atthe Cross Roads. A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Eliza- 
beth F. Guptill. 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- 


A rural play of unusualstrength. | 


Christmas Secrets. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches principally adapted for 
younger pupils: written hy authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play 
tried and proved before publication in this form. 
By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 


The Lost Reindeer. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing: Mrs. Santa 


Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, The “Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises: A Xmas. Morning Tragedy. 
A: Mother Goose Xmas Exercise, and other Exer- 
cises and Recitations. . Aside from other songs this 
collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 
song, ‘*When Good Old Kriss Comes *Round,” by H. 
©, Eldridge. 25 cents, 

Home-Made. Santa Claus, A—For children from 8 


tion for the Ch#stmas celebration, bringing out the music. 14main characters,and as many others as desired. Ciaus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes. 
ppservating pecelinstises of local characters, 7 The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith. In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. to 15 apes ng) bs eer oa apa a use larger 
males, 12 females, One hour. 25 cents. A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Postman namber, Time 30 minutes, 25 cents. 
Christmas at the Pole. An operetia for big and ili i t- ninet: haracters. | Spirit of Christ ight In Santa Claus Land—Christmas play for children, 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen c' pirit o ristmas and Mother Goose eight in four scenes. Introduces Santa Claus, his wife 


little, by Edna Randolph Worrell, 
school or a select few. 


For the entire 


Characters: Uncle Sam, 


Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. 


By 


boys or girls as Brownies, 


and baby, the Fairies and Brownies, For, children 


Renta, ‘Twin iexplorers, Students (any number), | J [4ur® Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and) The Captive Jack Frost. by Marthe Burr [| ail'ages, 10 male: 12female. 1 hour. 93¢enis 

The Nations (any number), Esquimaux (any nuni- Wh Ss on B z ght. B Willis N. Ba representin, flowers, Penitien tre: $0 pom. Kick for Old St. Nick, A. A jolly new Christmas 

ber). An ideal up-to-date production, The text is yhat San rougnt.. by is N. Bugbee. Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack ft D ne song clamoring for the rights of a much-abused Old 
6 children : ’ ee St. Nick. A bunch of fresh ideas set to bright, 


a lively combination of happy thoughts and pleas- 
ant surprises. The music is fascinating and en- 


An Interview With Santa Ciaus. 


By Wil- 


A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 





catchy music, Solo for boy, girl, Old St. Nick, 


chanting. Words and music complete, 40 cents. lis N. Bugbee. A very bright and omy SH Christ- prose famous story, by Alice Cook Fuller. 16 orachorus for children. Words and music by Eftie 
Christmas at Skeeter Corner. A huniorous play max pie . Up todnte. 23 as ae oo =. 7 tl Fe A Visit to Santa Cla io Louise Koogle, 25 cents. 
forchildren and young folks. Represents @ school The Truly Believers. By S. Emily Potter. 7 0 Santa us. By Mary Louise Dietz. Kris Kringle Jingles. By Effie Lonise Koogle. 


of fifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ- 
mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene. Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and any number can be used. 15 cents. 

Christmas Bell Drill. By Lily Wood Moose. 12 
girls, 1Zboys. Suitable forany occasion by chang- 
ing name and decorations. 25-cents. 

Christmas Budget. ‘The Christmas Alphabet" for 
26 children; seven Christmas tableaux and ‘’The 
Christmas March,” a_ spectacular performance. 
15 cents, 

Christmas Celebrations. Edited by Jos. C. Sindelar, 

liations, Plays, Dialogues, Drills, Songs, Exer- 
cises, Tableaux, Quotations. 100 pages. 25 cents. 

Christmas Chimes. A drill forany even numberof 
girls. Thisis one of the prettiest Christmas drills 
ever published and is highly recommended. 15 cts. 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- 


logues, plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing | 


full.and ample provision for the Christmas program, 
Forallages., 25 cents, 

Christmas Dialogues and Plays. A superb newcol- 
tection ofstrictly original dialogues and plays, all ex- 
ey for Christmas, Written by the most success- 


poems. 


Christmas exercise for little ones. 


Price 10 cents each; the entire series bound in one book, 35 cents postpaid. 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections from the Best Writers 


Compiled by W. J. Beecher. 
found the best of the world’s. poetic literature on peace 
and war, besides many purely patriotic selections, and 
a number of national songs and anthems. The notes 
which accompany certain of the poems will prove an aid 
to a better understanding and fuller appreciation of the 
The volume will prove especially useful -to the ; 
teacher who wishes to instill the true spirit of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of her pupils, or who is looking for 
good recitations or readings for a patriotic 
Printéd ‘on India tint paper, 


2 to 8 characters. 


For Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room, 





program. 


In this volume will be 


ee, 


Poems of 
and War 














| 
| 
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. Songs of the Christmas time for old and young. A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 





Tide, many old favorites almost forgotten, etc, 
Solos'and choruses. 25 cents. ; 

Kris Kringle’s Minstrels. By Eftie Louise Koogle, 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment, 
Adds to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
a program flashing with fun, enlivening with song 
and teeming with specialties. 25 cents. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The. A jolly new play. 
Four city newsbo Sgoto the country on’ Thanks- 

ving Day, make the acquaintance of Farmer 

rown and his family, havea merry time and a 
good dinner. Sensibje, but full of fun. 6 male, 4 
female characters. No troublesome requiremen 
Time, 40 minutes, , 15 cen ae 


by Alice E. Allen, with a most sence f plot. Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt. An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or High Schools, 
or for mixed grades. 8 boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired. ‘Time, 45 minutes, 25 cents. : . 

Thanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades. 
Two complete programs for Thanksgiving with 
ample material, including music, for rendering 


ul authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison artistically bound in an attractive opales- rams for Library Day, Sel 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsay. 25 cents. cent paper cover, with over-lapping edges. sf a A ilorceln woot Price Ie. 
Christmas Entertainments for All Grades. Two Price 25 Cents, Postpaid. Thanksgiving Songster, The. By Effie Louise 


complete Christmas programs; also Whittier Birth- 
day Program. Great abundance of material, in- 
cluding music, for rendering these programs. 
Selected from the Year’s Entertainments, . 15c, 

Christmas for All Nations, Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. The textisin rhyme, Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment, 7 
boysand 8 girls, 15 cents. 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for several entertainments. Separate pro- 
gramfor each grade. Original songs, recitations, 














Poems Worth 
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POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Fver Written 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon, A collection worthy, of life-long re- 


membranee, It contains 135 


ranging from “Little Drops of 
Bar’”’ for 


poems 
Water” for pri grades to Tennyson’s “Crossing the 4 
advanced grades. ‘The volume is not only useful as a book of poetical 
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Koogle. Songs of Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses; serious, sen- 
sible, pathetic and humorous, All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting a 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songsof th 
Tone Rebellion The, , The femoos lie opera 
‘oy’s ion ous ie 0} 
which captured the First Prize awarded ,o the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children. Equally as bright and captivating as 
“Kris in Japan,” ‘‘Runaway Bear,” “Christmas at 
the Pole,” bg by the same author, Edna Randoiph 








lialo nd 1 y other features. 15 cents. gems, beca ractic i iti reading Worrell. Characters: The toys (11 small children’ 
Tien Daye We Celebrate, The:.| or macleation, Ta-will be, found excentiocslty wsctul bs's source 6 or more boys and girls, 11 to 14 yeats old, and Kris 
Ry Marie Irish. A new and | entertainment and elocutionary selections, Another valuable a ee ; 
original book, “By a popular | feature is the introductory note by the author which appears at the Wiant's Drills, By Lucia 
author, whose entertainment beginning of many of the selections. Printed on India tint paper, M, Wiant, Supervisor of 
books have met with greet } bound in attractive and, artistic opalescent paper covers with over: | lccutlon and, Physic 
Bright dialogues, clever en- pping 26 ’ a. Schools. ankee Doodle 
tertainments, fine recitations Reel Si ail eA OOO Oey GLE LIOP YL: BL Ie Mt Se ARS Bes thee Salle ecdi Mak y Esk Peg Drill — Flower Drili— 
and charming drills, In- mAs Beene : Marching through Geor- 
cludes all the holidays, with > ( gia,two drills,primaryand 
an especially fine list for 9 ( advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Christmas. Contents: 57 4 , ; . j q Red, White and Blue Drill © 
feces “x-> ~ es { . ° ; q Brie a or eg L 
reads: ew Year’s Day, > . ngs— 3 % es 
Lincoin's irthaay, st. vat |¢ Something for Every Month of the School Year |) wi ban [Chace ban, 
ae? Dans: Seepanen's } 64 P. ; : R Each drill so oe Roe 
rthday, Easter, Arbor Day, es—Bou h— clearlyex that , 
Decoration Day, Flag Day. 3 ag’ nd in Silk Clot ; Price $7.00 Postpaid. >. Peso pleasure to teach © 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, See Page 75 for Full Description . pupils. these. attractive 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 30 cents. . , NE gymnastics, 2Zicenis. « 


Any of the entertainment books listed on this 


| F. A. OWEN. PUBLISHING C 
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Night Before Christmas,The. An interesting drama 
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The Power 
of Truth 


‘The power of the ten Com- 
mandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, or the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, is in 
the truth they express. 


The Beatitudes and some other 
great declarations of history prove 
that truth is comforting and com- 
passionate, as well as accurate 
and exacting. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


does not hesitate to present the de- 
mands of truth whether to be com- 
forting and compassionate or to 
expose and defeat the purposes of 
hidden evil. 


And the Monitor insists upon 
being interesting in this presenta- 
tion of truth, which alone is real 
news. — 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms, A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)¢x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Full direc- 
nge complete. Also 

x aple of Work, and 8; a a 
Offer to. Testes. Galisfac or 
Mone: and LL MAIL 

ES PAID BY US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
5 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, WN. J. 


tions, ink and » 
0. D. 


are 























We Buy Typewriters 


We will pay spot cash for your used Typewriter. Write 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





> FILMS DEVELOPED 


Han Mall us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 

Prompt . Roanoke Photo 
Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 















A. Uncle Sam's Boy 2300 30s eri ey esto. 

and Forelan Stories, "$1.50 "a year: 
C. Entertainment. Secryoren sea 
Address: SAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 








be Pr, Rare A MiP inal ofa nB 


y, 
gaperfiuous, and facial disfigurements. 
sons stamps for eaten sein 


Medical 
descripti r. 


Dept. Fell, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING 00., Riverside, R. I. 


SEXUAL 


















J ing she positions oper e wiif be 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


State Names Translated 


Alabama—An Indian name; origin un- 
known; ‘‘Here we rest.”’ 

Arizona—From ‘‘Arizonac,’’ the Pima 
Indian name of a locality near the head 
of the Rio Altar. 

Arkansas—Indian; ‘‘Arc (bow) Kansa ;” 
from the strong bows used by those 
Indians. 

California—‘‘ Hot Furnace. ’”’ 

Colorado—*‘ Ruddy’”’ (river). 

Connecticut—‘‘ Long River. *’ 

Dakota—*‘ Allied’’ (Indian tribes). 

Delaware—In honor of ‘'homas West, 
Lord De la Warr, England. 

District of Columbia—Feminine of Co- 
lumbus. Italian form of the family name 
of the Discoverer is ‘‘Colombo.’’ 

_ Florida—‘‘Flowery.’’ Pascua Florida 
is the Spanish for Easter Sunday, the 
day Ponce de Leon discovered the land. 

Georgia—From George (‘‘Farmer’’) in 
honor of George II, who established a 
colony, 1782. 

; Idaho—‘‘Mountain sheen of the morn- 
ing sun.’’ 

Illinois—The French form of ‘‘Illini- 
wik,’’ the plural of ‘‘Illini.’’ ‘‘We are 
men;’’ The name of an Indian tribe. 

Indiana—“ Indian Land,’’ from the 
Greek Indios, through the Latin; ‘ ‘Inhab- 
itant.”’ 

Iowa—‘‘Here is the place to dwell in 
peace. ’’ 

Kansas—Named from the Kansa In- 
dians. The name means ‘‘wind.”’ 

Kentucky—“At the Head of the River.” 

Louisiana—In honor of Louis IV of 
France. A Teutonic word meaning ‘ ‘Bold 
Warrior.’’ 

‘ Maine—The mainland, as distinguished 
from neighboring peninsular parts. 

Maryland—In honor of Henrietta Ma- 
ria, daughter of Henry IV of France 
and Queen of Charles I of England. 

Massachusetts—‘‘The Place of the 
Great Hills.’’ 

Michigan—Indian ‘‘Great Lake.”’ 

Minnesota—‘‘ Sky-blue water. ”’ 

Mississippi—‘‘''he Father of Waters.’’ 

Missouri—‘‘Great Muddy’’ (river. ) 

Montana—‘‘ Hilly Country. ’’ 

Nebraska—‘‘Shallow Water’’ (the 
Platte River). 

Nevada—‘‘Snowy’”’ 
Sierra Nevada). 

New Hampshire — From Hampshire 
(Hants), England, by the discoverer, John 
Mason, Governor of south sea castle in 
Hampshire. 

New Jersey—From the Isle of Jersey, 
Ceesarea (Cesar, Latin, ‘‘Hairy’’), one 
of the channel islands, defended by Sir 
George Carteret against the Long Par- 
liament. 

New Mexico—From the Aztec god 
‘*Mextli,’’ god of war. 

New York—From the Duke of York, 
(afterward James II of England). 

North Carolina—From Carolus (Latin 
form of Charles). In-honor of Charles IX 
of France, in whose reign the Huguenots 
planted the first colony. 

Ohio—‘ ‘Beautiful’ (river). 

Oklahoma — ‘‘Beautiful Country.’’ 
Called ‘‘The Boomers’ Paradise. ’’ 

Oregon—From“Oregano,”Spanish name 
for wild marjoram, which grows on the 
shores of the Columbia River. 

Pennsylvania—‘‘Penn’s Woods,’’ in 
honor of William Penn. 

Rhode Island—From the Isle of Rhodes 
(Greek ‘‘Roses’’) in the Mediterranean. 

ennessee—‘The River of the Great 
Bend.”’ 

Texas—'‘Friendly.’’ From the Tejas 
Indians, 

Utah—‘‘ Dwellers in the Mountains’’ 
| a from the ‘‘Ute,’’ or ‘*Utah’”’ 

ndians). Proposed name _ Deseret, 
**honey bee.’’ 

Vermont—‘‘Green Mountain. ”’ 

Virginia—From Queen Elizabeth, in 
honor of her unmarried state. 

Washington—In honor of George Wash- 
ington. 

Wisconsin —‘‘Gathering of the Wa- 
ters,’’ a Chippewa Indian phrase. 

Wyoming—‘‘Broad Plains.”’ 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try, Thousands of permanent itions are to be filled 
at from $1100 ; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full 2. Th interested should 
write imanqd lately te spabita = owing. all 2 . W252, 
Rochester, ” sched 

‘and places and 1 descriptive book, show- 
ing potions open ond plringiaahy sapie a 
of charge. 
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Be Popular! 





Make Money! 


LEARN MUSIC AT HOME! 
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learn 
it will 
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price of a movie ticket each week! 
ners or advanced pupils. 


Wir envy your friends their develop by our Home Training 
knowledge of how to play the ESS Method, 

Fy . Our free book tells you all about 
piano, organ, violin, cornet, or any FREE L ONS it. Read the letters in it, and you 
other musicalinstrument? IN will see that what others have done 

_ Be talented yourself. Make easily, you can also do easily, More 
friends. Make money. Teach your | Piano Trombone than 200,000 men, women and children 
children, Organ Flute have learned by our system. est, 

You yourself can master any | Violin Clarinet of all—we give you all lessons free, 
mussicel art right in your own home | Cornet Piccolo Write at once for particulars, 
with the greatest ease. 
We have taught thousands how ee oo MUSIC Lessons ans 
to play their favorite musical instru- | B8NJo é _ 
ments easily, quickly and thoroughly Mandolin Singing Just mail the coupon. Because 
without a teacher just by following | Harp Saxophone | we need one pupil in each locality 
our New Improved Home Study "Cello ut onge to help us advertise our mar- 
Method. velously easy system of teaching 
We do away with the private 2 music, we offer for a limited time 
teacher, We banish dry, tiresome eaavenae. We our vn pnt hout cost, and po e rou cals 
teach you by note, postage and sheet music, a sma sum weekly. 
No numbers; no A musical education inany instrumeat_for the 
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EEPING the nose and head clear by snuffing 

up a little Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is as 
important to health as the regular cleaning 
of the teeth. Form this healthy habit your- 
self. Help your pupils form it. 


GUARANTEE 
If KONDON’S doesn’t do 
wonders for your cold, sneez- 
ing, cough, chronic catarrh, 
nose-bleed, headache, sore 
nose, etc.---we pay your 
money back. 


KONDON MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





To encourage the healthful, daily use of Kon- 
don’s Catarrhal Jelly among boys and girls, we 
want school teachers everywhere to know 
about Kondon’s. 
to you if you will mail us the names of 
20 or more parents of your pupils. 





FREE 








wish to be 












A free 30¢ tube will be sent 


Sold by 
druggists 
everywhere 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER 


COUP N Good for a 30¢c tube of ‘*Kondon’s’’ if ! 
accompanied by names and addresses of { 
20 or more parents as explained above i 


KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. j 














EGAIN your health, poise and figure. 


can be so well and weigh what you should, J can help 


you. Iknowlcan, Not one drop of medicine, 


You 


My way is the natural way—a scientific system, combin- 


ing exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise 


your family and friends, 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


l have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 


weight, given them 
—and I have kept their confidence, May Lhelp you? 

Physicians approve my work ; their wives and daughters 
pupils, Medical magazines advertise my work. 


rfect figures —all in the privacy of their rooms 


are my 


These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I 


can and will do all | promise. Remember— 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 











It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly bene- 
fited by my help, May J 
help you? 
If you have any of the fol- I can build you up or 
lowing derangements, mark | reduce you. You thor- 
an X after it and send it to me oughly enjoy my simple 
>. of irections and you ee 
peer — so satisfied with yourself. 
Thin Bust, Chest * eet Ama : 
Neck or Arms te to me! Ask for my 
Round Shoulders Booklet---sent you, without 
Incorrect Standing charge. Let me tell you all 
Incorrect Walki abou a, wonderful experi- 
Poor Complexion ence! Then you will under- 
Poor Semnlexs stand , great work | am 
Lai Back dot, ‘or womankind; and 
Headache how J can help you. 
leeplessness 




















Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30,°624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Spe aker- WGRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Two 
Volumes 
Each 
9x12 
Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


512 Pages 


Equipment. 


Over 500 Illustration: 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches, 


Is Well Started on the Road to 














PRACTICAL 
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oR TEACHERS. 2d 5 











Each of 


in the most practical and helpful ma 
possible. The teacher can turn toa 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 


SUUCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Success 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at Special Reduced Rate and on 
Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR chief aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


. 
Subjects 
VOLUME |! 

Reading, Arithmetic 

Spelling, Language, 

Geography, History, 

Hygiene, Picture Study, 

Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, 

VOLUME Ii 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 

Seat Work, —Recitatations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


the above subjects is treated 
nner 
ny of 





~ More than 509 en- 
Illustrations gravines inter- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 


adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 


e e ° 
Size, Binding, Etc. 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 
There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


Practical 
Methods, 





The Price of the Books 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom, 


count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $ 


the next succeeding four months. 


i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 


Use order blank 


1.00 on the 15th of each of 
A discount of 50 cents is 





below. 





ee 





sereeore 


Street or R. F. D 





When Ordering the Books Alone, 


If on the fustallment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
word “volumes” and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $5.00. 
change $1.15 to $1.00 and “‘five months’”’ to “‘feur months.”’ 
"| Wf you remit the full eash pric { : 
graph between the word ‘volumes’? and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.60. 
strike out all of second paragraph. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. : tee 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to. Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. 
Iam enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months. 


Date. ..ccccccees 19. 


f ==> NOTE: Should you remit the full combination cash price (85.65) with order, 
Iay change $6.15 in first paragraph to $5.65 and strike out ihe second paragraph. 
In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 


not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in t 


hat event you will give me instructions 


for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled, 

PEGI. oc i esc cccsccccccccscrccsscnscesceeenens sassevecesssssesseresessereees 
BP. Olescccccscccccesccevcvenccsesscccsccvevesssssseseaess State....cccscoscveee 


use the above order blank 
but modify it as follows: 


In the second paragraph 


e for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
Also 


s 

GUARANTEE 

Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 











A@ Please Remit by P. 0. Money Order. See Notice on Page 2. 


F. A. 9WEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, ‘A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


_ 1, What is the construction of “digging trenches” 
in this sentence,—*’The soldiers worked all night 
digging trenches”? 2, Whatis the construction of 

now” in this,—“‘Now is the time”? 3. In writing 
compositions and essays, is it necessary to leavea 
wide margin on the right side of the page? I have 
always been taught that the margin should be at 
the left side of the page. 4. Has a person, not 
naturalized, living in the United States, a right to 
sue in the United States courts?—A Subscriber, 
North Dakota, 

1. An adverbial phrase, consisting of 
the participle ‘‘digging’’ with noun ob- 
ject ‘‘trenches,’’ and used as modifier 
of the verb ‘‘worked.’’ 2. It is an ad- 
verb, placed by emphasis before the 
clause which it modifies. 3. For some 
reasons, a margin on the right side is 
desirable, but in books on composition- 
writing, the instructions usually refer 
only to a margin required on the ‘‘left- 
| hand side of each page.’’ 4. According 
_ to the eleventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution, adopted in January, 1798, he 
has not this right. Such cases belong 
to the State courts. 

1. What is the threefold purpose of the soul? 2. 
Is the soul divided into three parts: if not, what is 
the meaning of the above question? 3. How would 
you explain to your pupils that iron expands when 
heated? 4, How does Lake Okeechobee rank in size 
with other fresh water lakes in the United States? 
E. M. A., Florida, 

_1, 2. It has a threefold purpose in 
living, knowing, and doing, but is not 
necessarily divided into three parts for 
tiuis purpose. ‘‘The self’’ (that is, the 
soul), says Dr. Alfred H. Lloyd, ‘‘as do- 
ing, as in expression, both is and knows. 
Action fulfills soul and mind as not two 
but one.’’ 3. By experiment with fa- 
miliar things, show expansion by heat, 
as in the boiling of water or milk, or 
the rise of mercury in a thermometer; 
because heat forces the particles to sep- 
arate from one another. ‘That heat 
tends also to separate the particles‘of a 
solid like iron may be shown by a red- 
| hot knitting-needle or poker, which fills 
| a larger space when hot than when cold. 
| 4. Lake Okeechobee is 40 miles long, 25 
broad. Other lakes near this length are 
Moosehead in Maine, 36 miles long; Ca- 
yuga and Lake George, N. Y., 
and 36 miles; Red Lake, Minn., 35 miles; 
Klamath, Ore., 44. Yellowstone Lake, 
Wyo., is 20 miles long; Champlain, N. 
Y., 100. Among the Great Lakes, in 
greatest length and greatest breadth, 
Superior is 360 miles by 160; Michigan 
820 by 85; Ontario, the smallest, 191 by 
53 miles. 








Please give the pronunciation of the following: 
1. boche. 2. poilu. 3. Foch. 4, Petain. 5. Louvre, 
6. Tuileries.—Bartow, Florida. 

1. Pronounced ‘‘boshe;’’ the English 
giving long ‘‘o,’’ the French make it 
shorter. 2. Pronounced ‘‘pwa-lu,’’ “a’’ 
as in ‘‘ah,’’ and French ‘‘u’’ between 
our long ‘‘e’’ and long ‘‘u.’’ 3. Foch, 
‘*fosh,’’ similar to ‘‘boche.’’ 4. Petain, 
‘*ne-tan,’’ ‘‘e’’ as in ‘‘ebb,’’ ‘‘an’’ with 
nasal sound. 5. Louvre, ‘‘loovr,’’ one 
syllable. 6. Tuileries, ‘‘twel-re,’’ long 
*e’* in each syllable. 

1. Briefly tell about four important events of 1917, 
2. Locate five training camps in central and western 
parts of the United States.—Hancock, Minn. 

1. The most important events all re- 
late directly or indirectly to the world 
war. This is especially true in our own 
country since America joinea the Allies. 
Aside from these may be named: (1) 
Purchase of the Danish West Indies, now 
called the Virgin Islands, which came 
into the possession of the United States 
in Jan., 1917.; (2) second inauguration 
of President Wilson (also election of Car- 
ranza, President of Mexico, and re-elec- 
tion of General Menocal, President of 
Cuba); (3) great tornadoes in the Mid- 
dle West, causing much property dam- 
age and loss of life; (4) collision of 
steamers in Halifax harbor, causing a 
tremendous explosion of munitions by 
which 1000 persons were killed and thou- 
sands injured. Or, (3) The new Catskill 
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November 1918 


Aqueduct (Ashokan supply) opened in © 


New York City with ceremonies, Oct-12; 
(4) the new Quebec Bridge, one of the 
largest cantilever spanned structures in 
the world, opened to traffic, .Dec. .4. 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. ; Camp 
Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa; Camp Funs- 
ton, Fort Riley, Kans.; Camp Lewis, 
American Lake, Wash. ; Camp Kearney, 
Linda Vista, Cal, 

I should like a list of relative weight, height, and 
ages of children between six and fifteen years of 
age.—E. J., Indiana. ‘ 

According to recent tables of statis- 
_tics, in which the height of the normal 
child is given in inches, and weight in 
pounds, in every year from five upward, 
the following selected numbers show av- 
erage rate of increase in both sexes:— 
At 6 years, boys measure 44.00 inches, 
girls 42.88 inches; at 8, boys 47.05 inches, 
girls 46.60; at 10, boys 51.84, girls 51.05; 
at 12, boys 54.99, girls 55.66; at 15, boys 
62.24, girls 60.98. The weight of boys 
at 6 years is 44.4 pounds, of girls 41.7; 
at 8, boys 54.9, girls 52.1; at 10, boys 
67.5, girls 62.0; at 12, boys 76.7, girls 
76.4; at 14, boys 92.0, girls 96.7; at 15, 
boys 102.7, girls 106.3. 

1. How are rivets driven by the shipbuilders? 
Do they get the prize for handwork or machine 
work? Who has the highest record? 2. What 
qualifications make an aviator an ace? Who was 
first made an ace, and when ?7—Old Subscriber. 

1. Rivets are now driven by com- 
pressed air in a pneumatic machine or 
“‘gun,’’ as it is called, striking 110 pounds 
to the square inch. Every ‘riveter has 
his ‘‘gang,’’ usually of three men; the 
‘theater,’’ the ‘‘passer on,’’ and the 
“‘stick in’’ or ‘‘holder on,’’ who puts the 
rivet in place and holds till the riveter 
with pneumatic hammer pounds it even 
with the ship’s hull, and water-tight. 
Sometimes the ‘‘passer on’’ serves also 
to stick in and hold the rivet. The first 
international prize was given last year 
to a colored man at the Bethlehem ship- 
building plant. Since that time the rec- 
ord has mounted so fast (over 4000 in 
nine hours), it is impossible to tell who 
has the highest. 2. By military desig- 
nation, ‘‘ace’’ is ‘‘the rank given to an 
airman when he has destroyed five ene- 
mies.”’ Four years ago, air duels were 
unknown and aces unheard of. Now in 
the various articles written on ‘‘ Aces of 
the Air,’’ ‘‘Aces among Aces,’’ etc., al- 
though the stories of exploits are thrill- 
ing, facts are not stated as to who was 
the first one of all the aces. 

Which are the “seven seas’”’ now often referred 
to? Why are they so classified? There are actually 
many more than seven seas.—Subscriber, Ohio, 

In ancient times, besides the mystical 
signification, or that of signifying per- 
fection, which the number seven was 
supposed to have, it was ‘‘loosely used 
for any indefinite considerable number, 
much as twenty or a hundred is used 
now.’’ (Standard Dictionary.) For either 
of these reasons, Kipling may have chosen 
this term as title for a book of poems. 
An English writer says of Kipling’s book, 
‘*Two ambitions firmly define themselves 
in ‘‘The Seven Seas’’: ‘‘to sing the song 
of the Empire and to sing the song of 
steam; to unite our scattered colonies in 
a song, and, like Whitman, ‘in the labors 
of engines and the fields, to show the 
developments and the eternal mean- 
ings.’’’ Itis partly as a quotation of 
Kipling’s title, partly because seven may 
be taken as an “‘indefinite considerable 
number,’’ that the term ‘‘seven seas’’ is 
now used; as, “leaving our swift battle 
cruisers and destroyers free for a far- 
flung offensive in any of the seven seas. ”’ 
(See ‘‘The Future of the Airplane,’’ by 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., 
in ‘‘Geographic Magazine,’’ Jan., 1918. 

Whatis the tallest building in the world?—Sub- 
scriber. 

The tallest structure in the world at 
present, is the Eiffel ower in Paris, 
984 feet high, 429 feet higher than the 
Washington Monument. It was erected 
in 1887-89, ‘‘a forerunner of the modern 
sky-scraper and monument to’ French 
engineering skill.’’ A few years ago 
the Singer Building, New York, 40 
stories and 612 feet high, was the tallest 
structure in the worid except the Eiffel 





School Souvenirs 


interested in seeing the n 











‘Yeachers who are desirous of presenting — 
their pupils with some appropriate but in- © 
expensive gift at Christmastime will be — 
ew styles of Holiday and Patriotic Souvenirs which we — 
are offering this season, and which are fully described and illustrated on page 14 
of this magazine. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. . ie ey 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 


Prenpred anpciolty for 

eley’s Question Book fzts- sete" 

Professor 0 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State NormalSchnt he Tretion, N. J., whose 

name is familiar to teachers nerally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 

ucation,”” “Foundations of Education,” etc,, assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful eaige sean in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day P 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the a8 Topics: 





English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
iterature awing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 

Orthouephy Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching 
Grammar chool Manage- Suggestions for the 
U. S. History ment Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of Studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 









these questions, 


Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. 


~_ and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc, 


rintéd on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


cloth, ace , $1.25. 





Had ge opehors of All Grades. By 
ve a ans G. Petticrew and Nellie 
Mecisbe of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, ba bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 
Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
Fa an to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of mee oy na art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo. They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material. 

A ae part of the material is “ready to use’”’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the author$ have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

e following are the subjects Gaeta Ne nares Study— 

Language and sieratere erie of Industry and History—Biogra- 
eograph y—pecial Vay 

ar Hs and Black’ 


board Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25. 





other ention Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
@ SECOND. By Questions covering every phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all 


It is invaluable for 














Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helpsin Drawing 





9 ©. Compiled and ar- 
The Year’s Entertainments ;gea"2,"ine2 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the ee 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. 
The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 


the book, 

Cc ter of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 





consent of author or umes 
what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 
for aay occasion. 

s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 





Year’ 
54x ras inches) well bound in silk cloth. 





COMBINATION OFFERS 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans ........... 


ie When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
Office Money Order. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with “fans,éue". 2.00 
All Three of the above DOOKS....................cccccseecseceesceeeceseneeeeeeaeeees 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °*"e,S¢igysQuestion Book. 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 
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Tower. Now the Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway, N. Y., 51 stories and 700 
feet high, is the tallest building. 

The question came up in our Literature class to-day 


whether “‘where’er we roam’ * might be a mistake in 
Goldsmith’s line in ‘The Traveller :’ 





“Such i is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam ; } 
His first, best country ever is at home.”’ | 


Should it not be ‘“‘where’er he roam,’’ meaning the 
patriot ?—Southern Subscriber, Georgia, 

Taken in connection with the lines be- 
fore and after, it is not a mistake, since 
the whole passage refers to a search for 
the ‘ ‘happiest spot”’ in the ‘‘countries we 
compare.’’ Evidently the meaning is 
that wherever we go we find each coun- 
try is best to those who live there. 





Please define “‘camouflage’’ and give pronunci- 
ation.—H. H., Nome, N — Dakota, 

It is pronounced ‘‘ca-moo-flage’’ with 
the accent on the last syllable, and ‘‘a’’ | 
**Military Expert,’’ | 
quoted in the London Mail, afterward in 
the World Almanac, says of this word, 
‘‘The varieties of meaning are infinite. 





| ruse that will make him think your guns 
| are here when, in reality, they are there; 
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ook of Poster Patterns | 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 


Posters are one of the fads of the 
day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 
child. They are as follows: 








Rh on ad Mrs, Hen’ 4 Fecotly, } ed 's oo i John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 


Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 





fy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 


tenes aa Plesiedy, oy Mother 
ter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, 


ll, Curly Loc 


sate Mary, Bas, Ban, Han, Bisck Shen, heep, itis Mies Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
ss Wie Wi iy Defy Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 


etch, with many of the hey The con- 


im Heavy Paper ents. 
, L year (new or renewal) 81.90. ‘ 


Dansville, N. 
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Any little trick that can cause your 
enemy to see what does not exist; any 


- » any trench upon which, by means 
| of dummy figures, you can persuade your 
enemy to waste his ammunition—all such 
things come under the title of camou- 
tlage. > ”9 

Will you kindly give me some information, or ad- | 
vise me where I can find out for myself, about: | 
farmers’ organizations, such as farmers’ clubs, 
granges, equity societies, unions, non- -partisan 
league; business men’s organizations—commercial 
clubs, bankers’, doctors’, and lawyers’ associations, 
When have the’ labor organizations grown most, and 
why ?—Strasburg, N. Dakota. 

For all the farmers’ organizations, 
apply for a bulletin or bulletins of in- 
formation, to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. For busi- 
ness men's organizations, commercial 
clubs, and bankers’ associations, apply 
to the Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A., 
Washington. For doctors’ associations, 
consult the American Medical Directory ; 
or the American Medical Association, 
Chicago. For lawyers’ associations, 
consult the American Bar Association, 
Baltimore. The last question may be 
answered by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, J. B. Andrews, 
See’y, 131 East 33rd St., New York. 

Please give information through Normal In- 
structor: What does our flag really mean .to our 
country, and what is it worth?—A Georgia Sub- 
scriber, 

Our flag is the emblem of our country ; | 
it represents the nation everywhere, on 
land or sea, as nothing else can do. It 
is the symbol of our free institutions, of 
the principles of justice and liberty on 
which our nation was founded, and the 
high ideals for which the nation stands. 
It ‘‘really means’’ to the country all that 
it symbolizes ‘‘as emblem of faith, of 
hope, and of high resolve.’’ It is the 
country’s most valuable possession and 
is worth to the nation, if need be, no 
less than ‘‘the lives, the fortunes,. and 
the sacred honor’’ of -.any or all of the 
nation’s children. Without the flag, the 
country would be worthless. The mean- 
ing of the flag was well explained by 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

**A thoughtful mind,’’ he said, ‘‘when 
it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag, 
but the nation itelf. And whatever may 
be its symbols, its insignia, he reads 
chiefly in the flag the government, the 
principles, the truths, the history, that 
belong to the nation that sets it forth. 
The American flag has been a symbol of 
Liberty, and men rejoiced in it.’’ 

What is the meaning or origin of “So says the 
Grand Mufti,”’ the words used in an old-fashioned 
game?—Subscriber, Boston. 

A mufti in the Mohammedam religion 
is a doctor of the law, who interprets 
the texts and ideas of the Koran. Ev- 
ery town has its mufti. The Grand 
Mufti, called the ‘‘Sheik al-Islam’’ re- 
sides at Constantinople and is head of 
the priests, or ‘‘ulemas.’’ His ordi- 
nances ‘‘must be blindly obeyed.’”’ Itis 
therefore appropriate in a game of ‘‘fol- 
low the leader’’ to use the words ‘‘So 
says the Grand Mufti’’ to make every 
one, under pain of penalty, obey or imi- 
tate the leader in whatever he says or 
does, no matter how absurd it may be. 





WRITE 3°° STORIES FOR MOVING PICTURES... 

Producers pay from $25 to $500 each for’ 
photo-plays. Interesting and fascinating. Noexperience 
necessary. Work in spare time. Full particulars free. 
F. C. HOLLOWAY & CO., 253 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. !. 
E-48 5-18 























—you learned 44 write 
with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 





In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the 

Utopian Jar, 






















Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


Use them in every classroom and dormi- 
tory for hanging Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Pe nnants, Notices, Calendars and all desveatioay. 
not disfigure’ woodwork or plaste 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” ! { 


For heavy Pictures, Maps, Clocks, | 

Mirrors, Hall Racks, C lothing, etec,, | 

wi hing up to_100 po sands. Easy to use. i 
ilf not rust. Better and safe r than nails 

} screws, and won't mar walls, | 
At Stationery, Hardware, 10c H 
Photo, 5c and 1l0c Stores } 


Send 10¢ for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 
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OU can havea youthful ap- 
peesnet clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, prenty eye- 
brows and lashes, grace fu neck and chin, 
luxuriant bair, attractive hands, comfort- 
able feet. You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
pimples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
acial muscles--have comfortable feet, al 
through following our simple directions. 
Thousands have done so. No drugs, no waste of time 
big expense and quick results Bend for latest free ee booklet 
contain: mg ny bes beauty hints and all about | the wonderful wo~ 
accompiis! 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COUR’ 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Ma 5 mht of Susanna Coc toft's Wor “,! 
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300 Books at 6 Cents Each 























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
*28 More Fables from Afjsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery Sales— 7Zavlo 


? } 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire | 


Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Jfiller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*10o4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First ‘Term Primer—A/aguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
Other Oid Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—/7Zay/or 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aevste» 
*37 Jack aud the Beanstalk—ferzler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
» *3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*s0 Wings and Stings—//alifjax 
*41 Story of Wool—A/ayne 
*42 Bird Stories from t 
History and Biography 
*43 Story of the Mayflower- 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aerter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow agid Mew-Mew 
#152 Child’s Verses— 
Slevenson 


and 


» Poets 


Gardeu_ of 


to the one to which they are assigned. 


*6o Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/eFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Zaker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—IIT 
@Virginia)—Saker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCube 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCade 
"vo Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
"132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
“164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Vos. 264, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
“167 Famons Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cransion 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
rt Selections from Hiawatha (for 
i, 4th and 5th Grades) 
Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
933 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primarv— Faxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—“alifax 


and 


Alice and 


#207 Ou 


| 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Mcfee 
*93 Story of Silk—2Brvown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Retler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McAride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCadbe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson —J/cCadbe 
100 Story of Bryant—AM/cfee 
101 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCadbe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smiih 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


*168 Great European CitieS—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chineseand ‘Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
baudry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
baudry—Book II, Sheep and 
Swine—Plumh 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 

197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/llock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane— 
*206 Story of Belgiuin—G7 ifs 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washingion 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia—Der7: 

511 Story of Illinois—Smith. 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—Mc Fee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—AJA/ears 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


It is 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 

Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

*14 Evangeline—/ong/eliow + 

*15 Snowbound—J/I hzdiier + 

*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pum p—Haw/horne 

123 Selections from ,Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘fennysou—Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ivin 

196 The Gray Championu-Hawthorne 

1213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘rail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames ‘ 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—fazxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond. 

*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond. ) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 


from the 


my 


Story of Cotton—Srown 


CENTS 
PER 


*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver ‘Twist, (Dickens)— 

Abridged—Hezlig 
261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
Nature 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—~Wilson | 
*279 ‘The True Story of the Man in 


#206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—C?7anstor 

*220 Story of the Clirist Child 

#262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swtih 

#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails. in 
Winter— Smith 

*269 Four Littl 
Play—. th ‘ 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation— Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-li fe 
Reader—Mag ive 





The more than 300 Books listed on this page are supplied in strong 
paper covers at 6 cents per copy. Postage, 1 cent per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72 cents per dozen or 
$6.00 per hundred. The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) are 
supplied also in limp cloth covers, extra strong and durable, at 10 
cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen or $10.00 per 100. 


otton-Tails at 


*200 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smiih 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
#16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Mvihs—Adimngensmith 
*48 Nature Myths Vetere 
*so Reynard the Fox—/} 
*ro2 Thumbelina aud Dream Stories 
*146 Siceping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerier 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezle» 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Aetter 
*:177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCahe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other stories 
#292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
" the Moon, and Other Stories 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*c1 Story of Flax—Afavne 
*z2 Story of Glass—//anson 
*=2 Adventures of a Little 
: Drop—Mayne 
*133 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*1a7 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—-Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee atid Sait 
*138 Aunt Martia’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 little Plant People 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCa be 
“ar Story of the Pilgrims—FPowers 
*44 Famous Karly i 


Water 


of the 


Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 

*s54 Story of Columbus—AlcCade 

§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCade 

§7 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 

*so Story of tiie Boston Tea Party 








COPY 








SEE INTRODUCTION CFFER BELOW 








*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
"136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I~JAlcfee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
*s6 Indian Clrildren Tales—Bush 
ro8 Stories of the Backwoods 
t>>o A Little New England Viking 
*S31 Story of DeSoto—Hatjeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerler 
*83 Story of Printing—A/-C abe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerler 
*8< Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
“87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Edison)—Faris ‘ 
*88 Americau Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont aud Kit Carson—/udd 
*o1 Story of Eugene Field—ACabe 
*178 Story of Lexingtou and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—AcFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
aud Murillo— Cranston 
*213 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
‘248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
‘go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japauvese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
*15s9 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 
*171 Solmi of the Treetops--Grrmes 
abuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


The 


¥*172 








191 Story of LaSalle—McAride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c/ee 
219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawihorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewwis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRkamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 ‘The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ii—Iutermediate—Fayon 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Ciuchona, Resins, etc.)—J/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*398 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
+114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 


the Golden River 


the , 





“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Pennsylvania— March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Yourg 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 


*1o The Snow Image—Hawithorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arvown 
t24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
therne % 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Binergvothsste Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawithorne 
162: The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The P lgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 


and 





the Moon—/Vzlson 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
*17 Knoch Ardeun—TZennyson t 
*18 Visiou of Sir Launfal—Lowel] + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Aurnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 


*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems | 


*128 Speeches ot Lincolu 
*j29 Julins Ceesar—-Selectionus 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady 
Cantol + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long/ellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay y 3 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adains and Jeffer- 
son Orationu—/Vedster fF 
*151 Gold Bug, Tlie—/oe q 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other © 
Poems—Ay70n + 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— © 


Canto II t 

155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell ¥ 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zin r 

*158 Washington's Farewell A@ldress — 

and Other Papers t 

169 Abram Joseph Ryau—Bidgra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 


Other 


of the Lake— © 


Poems— 


170 Paul H. Hayne — Blograpay ; 


and selected poems—Zin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison ¢ 
*226 Poems Werth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxon ‘ 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoz2 © 
Introduction and Cantolf. * | 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webdster ; ; 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


“Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup. 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 16c per copy. 


1@>Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


PUBLISHED 
JOINTLY BY 


Introduction Offer: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


edition with the understand 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we wil] send, posers Fpl choice of any ten of 
ing t ati 


the Instructor Literature Series 6c 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


they are not found satis © 
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